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Current Manpower Situation 
| Ph the glee levelled off in the first quarter of 1957 after almost 


two years of extremely rapid expansion. Unemployment in the first 
months of 1957 was higher than last spring but lower than in the first 
quarter of 1955. One of the main reasons for the reduced pace of expan- 
ston is the drop in house-building which, in addition to its direct in- 
fluence on construction employment, has affected lumbering and other 
supplying industries. In most other industrial sectors there has been 
little or no slackening in the pace of activity. 


Total employment was fairly well maintained in February, followin 


a marked decline in the previous —™= 


month, In the week of February 16, 
an estimated 5,362,000 persons 
had jobs, 31,000 fewer than in 
January but 146,000 more than in 
February 1956. Persons without 
jobs and seeking work were esti- 
mated at 323,000, or 5.7 per cent 
of the labour force. Persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work formed 
5.6 per cent of the labour force 
last year and 7 per cent in Febru- 
ary 1955. Registrations for em- 
ployment at NES offices amounted 
to 10.1 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 9.3 per cent 
a year earlier and 11.4 per cent 


in February 1955. 


During the past two months, 
reports from NES offices show 
that in all regions layoffs in the 
construction and associated in- 
dustries have been greater than 
last year. In mid-February the 
number of skilled and unskilled 
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construction workers registered for employment totalled 175,000, some 
27,000 more than last year. A similar situation, attributed in part to a 
decline in export sales, has developed in logging and lumbering, al- 
though here the effects have been more heavily concentrated in the two 
coastal regions. 


Intermittent layoffs were reported in the motor vehicles industry 
through most of January and February but most other parts of manu- 
facturing showed continued strength. Employment in manufacturing as a 
whole was 3 per cent higher in January than a year before. Earlier data 
indicate some year-to-year increase in virtually all the major manu- 
facturing groups, with gains of more than 5 per cent in iron and steel 
products, transportation equipment, electrical apparatus and supplies, 
and products of petroleum and coal. 


Post-War Immigration 


The expansion of economic activity that began early in 1955 placed 
heavy pressures on all sources of labour supply. By the third quarter 
of last year, total employment (seasonally adjusted) was 6 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of 1955 and unemployment was its lowest 
point in several years. Shortages had developed in at least 15 skilled 
and professional occupations, more than at any time since 1951. This 
heavy demand resulted in a considerable expansion of the labour force 
from domestic sources. 


The inflow of immigrant workers also provided a significant addition 
to the over-all supply of labour. In the early part of the expansion period 
strong efforts were made by the federal Government to increase the flow 
of immigrant workers. Additional immigration offices were opened in 
overseas countries, counselling services were extended, publicity was 
intensified and certain regulations limiting the entry of immigrants to 
Canada were relaxed. These measures were recently made more effective 
by the increasing number of people wanting to come to Canada as a 
result of developments in Hungary and the Middle East. 


Immigration for the year as a whole reached 165,000, a figure ex- 
ceeded in the postwar period only in 1953. Immigration reached a peak 
in the fourth quarter of 1956, contrary to the usual pattern. ' It is evident, 


1Until 1956, the number of arrivals was highest in the second and third quarters of 
the year and declined sharply during the winter months. : 
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moreover, that the higher rate of immigration will continue into 1957. 
The Government announced recently that arrangements will be made to 

’ bring over as many as 25,000 British immigrants by air, with additional 
flights to expedite the movement of Hungarian refugees. It is expected 
that total immigration in 1957 may approach 200,000. 


The occupational structure of immigration in 1956 has at least two 
notable features. The first is the ratio of workers to non-workers, which 
is higher than it has been for five years. Of the immigration total of 
165,000, more than 91,000, or 55 per cent, intended to take jobs. Another 
feature is the relatively large number of skilled and professional workers 
in the group. More than 20,000 of the immigrants were skilled workers, 
almost double the number in 1955 and more than in any other postwar year 
except 1951. There were more than 9,000 persons with professional 
qualifications ~a postwar record. Immigrant workers intending to take up 
farm work numbered 7,500; this figure, though larger than in 1955, was 
far below the number in previous years. 


The numbers of immigrants with specialized skills change quite sub- 
stantially from year to year for they depend not only on the total inflow 
but also on other factors affecting the occupational distribution. One of 
the more important of these is the country of origin. Among the workers 
coming into this country in the period 1951—55, those from Great Britain, 
Germany and Austria had a much higher proportion of specialized skills 
than those from Italy, the Netherlands or the United States. It is clear, 
therefore, that the skilled and professional content of immigration de- 
pends in large part on the supply of prospective immigrants in a few 
specific countries. 


There have been two fairly distinct periods of immigration in the 
past decade. In the years 1946—50, the inflow averaged 86,000 annually. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION OF WORKERS 
1946-—1956 


Emigration to U.S.A. Immigration 
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The emphasis during these years was on the movement of workers into 
agriculture and consequently as many as 40 per cent were farm workers. 
The proportion of professional and skilled workers was correspondingly 
low, although there is little doubt that many of the immigrants who en- 
tered during those years had professional qualifications and moved into 
professional work some years after they arrived. 


In the period 1951—56, the annual average rose to 159,000, almost 
double the rate of the previous five years. The main reason for the sharp 
increase was the liberalization of Canadian immigration policy in mid- 
1950, partly brought about by the defence program and the rapid ex- 
pansion of civilian durable goods production. The liberalization con- 
sisted largely of increasing the volume of unsponsored immigration during 
times of heavy labour demand. 


The change in the type of labour required since 195] is reflected in 
the ratio of skilled and professional people to total immigrant workers. 
The proportion of professionals rose from an average of 6 per cent before 
1951 to 9 per cent in the period 1951—56. Skilled workers increased from 
19 per cent in the earlier period to 23 per cent. The influx of skilled 
workers was particularly sharp in 1951, when the aircraft program was 
getting under way. The proportion of farm workers in the total fell steadily 
from 41 per cent in 1950 to 8 per cent in 1956. 


The effect of immigration on the Canadian labour force is partly 
offset by emigration. The accompanying chart shows the number of 
Canadians emigrating to the United States (the only available figures on 
emigration by occupation). These are, however, by far the largest part 
of total emigration from Canada. In both skilled and professional occu- 
pations, the number of immigrants has significantly offset that of emi- 
erants and has increased steadily during the past decade. Before 1951, 
in fact, the outflow of professionals exceeded the inflow but since that 
time there has been a net gain. The net immigration of both professional 
and skilled workers rose to 28,000 in 1951, tapered off in the next four 
years, and rose sharply again in 1956. 


A brief analysis of the sources contributing to the growth of the 
labour force reveals the importance of immigration in building up our 
resources of manpower, especially in the years since 1950. During the 
period June 1950 to June 1955, a total of 424,000 immigrant workers en- 
tered Canada. It is estimated that the contribution to the labour force 
resulting from the natural growth of our native population during the 
same period was 316,000, These additions were partially offset by emi- 
eration and some decline in the numbers of young and old people in the 
labour force. Nevertheless, the labour force showed a net increase of 
417,000 in these five years. It is clear that a major part of this growth 
was the result of immigration. 


Immigration has been particularly important in fulfilling the require- 
ments of specialized skills. It is worth noting, however, that despite the 
increased emphasis since 1950 on recruiting skilled and professional 
workers from overseas, marked shortages still existed in many areas 
last summer. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 11, 1957) 


Percentage Change 


P From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a).................. 5,685,000} — 0.2 "260 
Total persons with jobs..............cccsc000 5,362,000] — 0.6] + 2.8 
At work 35 hours or more.......sc..eese0e- 4,815,000] — 0.3 + 73.1 

At work less than 35 hours ............... | 393,000} — 5.8 + 6.5 
With jobs but not at work..............000- 154,000} + 6.2] —12.0 
With jobs but on short time................ | 49,000 | + 14.0] +28.9 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 25,000} + 13.6] —13.8 

Persons without jobs and seeking work 323,000) +. 6.6 + 4.9 

Persons with jobs in agriculture..........., 654,000} — 2.5] ~—.3.5 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 4,708,000} — 0.3 toda) 

Motal paid! WOrkErss-.....0s-ccccrecvesscescoosses 4,285,000 | — 0.5 + 4.4 

| ! 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PPMP nesbovere sccaetaaessscststerwcsascccccscccocee ss 89,800 | + 14.8 +16.3 

TRISH ved ectiads 54 ends padunsecpsassuanGeres tevepsseve' ! 176,900 | + 10.4 + 4.9 

HOLE AE TO ts accte cies cacceasesccceesacccadact sstvessoseecess 158,500} + 7.3 +13.7 

Ne he, oh sash acrsecnsrig Hist coon scan ne 78,100} + 63 | — 0.6 

i ai 71,400] + 7.5 | +39.2 

Mrobal, Gl Fe GIONS. <<cs--0c-sasee-seoscoseusneses 5745000 jar Seteteet leo 
Claimants for Unemployment ( 

Insurance benefit ........--...sesesseesereeeeeseees 545,981 | + 37.1 +14.5 
Amount of benefit payments .-...-.-.----00+---++ $33,439,112 | +166.9 | +35.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ----------- 121.3} — 3.5 + 5.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)----- 114.8| — 2.7] + 4.6 
Tmmiigration --......--.0000.sscecernseneceeosscccecase sere’ 164,857 ~ +49.9(c) 

Strikes and Lockouts 
INOmOmCaYS.LOSE |...5c. 5. cdeccccessccnesadacssnscbossses February 49,130 | — | —82.3(c) 
No. of workers involved February 8,080 — | —39.8(c) 
No. of strikes ........... BOE TRON RRB A. February 27 — | +83.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Jan. $63.63 | — 3.8] + 5.1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........-2++++ Jan. $1.58) todd te el: 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)*....| Jan. 41.6) + 0.2] + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...--.--.--+-+++ Jan. $65.69] + 1.8] + 7.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Feb. 120.6 | + 0.2] +.3.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Jan. 130.9} + 1.9] + 4.5 
Total labour income..........-++--++++ $000,000| December 1,248] —- 1.4] +11.7 
Industrial Production 
Total {average 1935—39=100)...--...e-sees-eees ; 280.6] — 5.9] + 6.2 
Manufacturing .«....-...-.ecessseeeee eaveesatterstcses 279.6 | — 5.7 | + 5.3 
Durables............... 342.8} — 5.3 + 6.5 
239.1} — 6.0 + 4.2 


Non-Durables 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 


*Adjusted for year-end holidays 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Y mid-March the collective bargaining picture among the major 
B bargaining units in Canada was beginning to take shape for 1957. 
Only about half the 210 collective agreements covering 1,000 or more 
employees will be subject to re-negotiation during the year (the remainder 
are long-term contracts with expiry dates in 1958 or later). So far this 
year, 20 settlements have already been reached and an additional 44 
contracts are either in or about to enter the re-negotiation stage. 


The chart on the opposite page deals with the 53 large agreements 
in negotiation during the period February 1 to April 30 and shows their 
bargaining status at mid-March. It is similar to the chart published last 
month for the period January 1 to March 31 (L.G., Feb., p. 118). 


Some of the 53 agreements have been subject to a considerable 
period of negotiation and conciliation. Eighteen had expiry dates prior to 
February 1, most of them during the last quarter of 1956, and three 
expired even earlier. By March 15, settlements had been reached in six 
of the group of 18; among these were two of three settlements with the 
longest periods of negotiation. By contrast, settlements were achieved 
promptly for three of the agreements that had terminated after February 1. 


The trend towards long-term agreements, which became so marked 
during 1956, is continuing. Five of the nine agreements reached between 
February 1 and March 15 will remain in effect for two years, with wage 
increases becoming effective in each year. The total wage increase 
throughout the life of these agreements varies widely from approximately 
10 cents an hour to as much as 40-cents. The other four settlements 
reached during the period are of one-year duration and provide wage 
increases averaging approximately 10 cents an hour. 


Two of the agreements, both in the rubber products industry, make 
provision for supplemental unemployment benefit plans along the lines 
of those first negotiated in the automobile industry. It is estimated 
in the Economics and Research Branch that between 15 and 20 of these 
plans have now been bargained in Canadian industry, most of them 
covering major bargaining units. 


Twenty-two of the agreements were in various stages of negotiation 
or conciliation at the time of writing and bargaining will get under way 
in a similar number before the end of the period. 


Three of those in conciliation are contracts that have been in the 
re-negotiation process for several months. The parties involved are: 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; the Dominion Coal Co. 
Limited and District 26 of the United Mine Workers of America, repre- 
senting coal miners in Nova Scotia; and Noranda Mines Limited and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Among the contracts in negotiation or scheduled for bargaining in 
the near future are a number in the building trades, particularly in western 
Canada. Building trades agreements usually are re-negotiated in the 
spring but a substantial number negotiated last year will remain in effect 
until 1958. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MARCH 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees,- 
February 1 to April 30, 1957 


53 agreements, 118,300 workers 


Bargaining carried over from Jan.: 18 agreements 39,600 workers 
Terminating in perigd Feb. 1~Apr. 30: _ 35 agreements 78,700 workers 


February 1 — March 15 
9 agreements, 14,500 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages and Duration — 
5 settlements, covering 7,400 workers, are 2-year contracts with wage 
increases spread over the term of the agreement; in 1, increases will 
total approximately 10 cents an hour, in 1, from 15 to 20 cents, in 2 
from 10 to 15 cents, and in 1, approximately 40 cents. 


4 agreements covering 7,100 workers are for terms of less than2 years. 
In 2, wage increases range from 5 to 10 cents an hour; in 1, from 10 
to 15 cents, and in 1, more than 25 cents. 


Under 3 agreements tradesmen receive extra increases. Shift premiums 
are increased in 2 contracts. In 1, pay rates for week-end and holiday 
work are increased. 


Hours of Work — 


Reduced to 40 per week under 1 contract covering 1,400 workers. 


Vacations — 
2,800 workers under 2 agreements to receive third week after 15 years’ 
service; 3,100 workers under 2 agreements to receive fourth week of 
vacation after 25 years. 


Statutory Holidays — 
Increased from 6 to 7 in one agreement and from 6 to 8 in another, 


Supplementary Unemployment Benefits — 
2 agreements, covering 3,000 workers, introduce SUB plan. 


Welfare Benefits — 
2 agreements, covering 4,500 workers, improve group insurance benefits. 


All the settlements were achieved without work stoppages. 


At March 15 
22 agreements, 45,300 workers 


Bargaining in process: 16 agreements, 23,500 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 6 agreements, 21,800 workers 
Work Stoppages: Nil 


22 agreements, 58,500 workers ; 


Expiring in March: ’ 7 agreements, 21,400 workers 
Expiring in April: 15 agreements, 37,100 workers 


Individual Negotiations 

A new agreement between Polymer Corporation, Limited, and the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers followed prolonged negotiations and 
conciliation. The 16-month contract is reported to provide wage increases 
that will ultimately range from 29 to 45 cents an hour. Other changes 
will increase rates of pay for work on week-ends and statutory holidays 
and will make vacations of three weeks available to employees with 15 
years of service or more. 


More than 2,000 workers in Hamilton and Cornwall are affected by 
an agreement between Canadian Cottons, Limited, and the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America. In addition to a general wage increase of 6 cents 
an hour, tradesmen and some other classifications will be entitled to 
extra amounts. The number of paid holidays will be increased from six 
to seven and group insurance and seniority provisions will be adjusted. 


A new two-year agreement at the Dominion Wabana Ore Limited in 
Newfoundland was negotiated by the United Steelworkers of America. The 
2,000 employees will receive general wage increases amounting to 16 
cents an hour over the two years; shift premiums will be introduced; 
and the number of statutory holidays is increased from six to eight. 


Plumbers in Montreal will receive increases of 20 cents an hour 
during a two-year period under new contracts signed late in February. 
The agreements followed a five-day work stoppage by more than 1,000 
plumbers of 23 firms. The men are represented by the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry. 


The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union and 
Fiberglas Canada, Limited, at Sarnia have agreed to a new contract 
giving a 6-per-cent wage increase in the first year and 5 per cent in the 
second. 


A contract applying to almost 1,000 workers was recently signed by 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Limited and the United Automobile Workers. 
General wage levels will be increased by 8 cents an hour during the two 
years of the agreement. Certain other wage adjustments were made and 
a supplemental unemployment benefit plan will be introduced in 1958. 
Union security and group insurance provisions were also revised. 


Negotiations are currently in progress at two important metal mines 
in northern Ontario. The United Steelworkers of America and the manage- 
ment of Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited have been bargaining over wage 
rates, union security and a number of fringe benefits. Late in February, 
a conciliation officer tried to bring the parties to agreement. Differences 
between the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
Consolidated Denison Uranium Mines have been referred to the con- 
ciliation services of the federal Department of Labour. The union was 


recently certified to represent employees of the mine at Blind River. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for February show that during the month 8,080 
workers were involved in 27 work stoppages, with a time loss of 49,130 
man-days, compared with 24 stoppages, involving 7,477 workers in a 
time loss of 52,680 man-days in the previous month. For February 1956, 
the figures were 23 stoppages, 20,150 workers and 234,945 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ee emeMons UL el | s oissRBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
ployment continued in most FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 
parts of the country during the 
early part of February but by the 
end of the month the downturn 
appeared to have come to a halt. 
In some areas, an upward employ- 
ment trend had already become well 
established by the beginning of 
March as a result of a spring pickup 
in construction activity. Labour 
market classifications changed in 
only 4 areas; two were reclassified 
from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category, one from balance 
to the moderate surplus category, 
and one from the moderate to the 
substantial surplus category. At 
March 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures [: 
in brackets): in balance, 3 (5); in | 9 “Saytva” ea Sores tm 
moderate surplus, 49 (53); in sub- [ 
stantial surplus, 57 (51). = Balance shortage [| 


Areas with excessive labour 
supplies were more numerous than 
a year earlier in the Ontario, Quebec and Pacific regions. The Prairie 
region, on the other hand, showed considerable improvement over last 
year; three fewer areas had high unemployment this year. Four of the six 
areas in the Pacific region were in the substantial surplus category, 
compared with two at the beginning of March 1956. The high levels of 
unemployment in this region were related primarily to reduced employment 
in forestry and housing construction. 


gate ur 
horta ge* 


Labour Market 
Areas 


<a hil | Merch al March 1 
1957 Mageh 1 1957 | 1956 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


*See inside back cover February Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
March 1, 1957 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Quebec — Lévis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
Vancouver — New Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Windsor Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Hal ifox 
Cornwall Kingston 
Farnham — Granby Kitchener - 
FORT WILLIAM - London 

MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS PORT ARTHUR Niagara Peninsula 

(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Joliette Oshawa 

60 per cent or more In Lac St, Jean Peterborough 
non-agricultural activity) Moncton Rovyn Val d'Or 

New Glasgow Saint John 
Sarnia SUDBURY <_—— 
Sherbrooke Timmins — 
Shawinigan Falls Kirklond Lake 
Sydney Victoria 
Trois Rivieres 


Charl ottetown Chatham 
Riviere du Loup Brandon 
Thetford — Megantic — |—3LETHBRIDGE 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS St. Georges Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Yorkton North Battleford 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Bathurst Belleville — Trenton 
Beauharnois Brampton 
Bracebridge —> CRANBROOK 
Bridgewater Dawson Creek 
Campbellton Drumheller 
Central Vancouver Fredericton 
Island Goderich 
Chilliwack Lindsay 
Dauphin Listowel 
Drummondville Medicine Hat 
Edmundston North Bay 
Gaspé Pembroke 
Grand Falls Sault Ste. Marie 
Kamloops Simcoe 
Kentville St. Jean 
Lachute — Stratford 
Ste. Therese Swift Current 
MINOR AREAS Montmagny Walkerton 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Newcastle Woodstock — 
Okanagan Valley Ingersoll 
Owen Sound Weyburn 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jéréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


—— > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT. in the Atlantic —";" 


region continued to decline during 
February as logging and construc- 


f ; abot 

tion operations slackened further, , may OO at 
° = 7 

The decline was most pronounced , Bein ve 


500,000 ——_—__*"s*=—— 


in the first half of the month, when 
outdoor activities were hampered by 
With Jobs; 

heavy snowfalls and cold weather, 000 —————— Nen-Agriculture 
In the last half of the month a few 
local labour market areas reported 
increases in employment following 
improved weather conditions. At 


475,000 


February 16, persons with jobs WG teed Aavicuurs 
were estimated at 470,000, a drop , a 
of 9,000 from a month earlier but 25,000 


an increase of 8,000 from a year 
before. Registrations for employ- 
ment at NES offices were about 
17 per cent higher than a year earlier. While construction and logging 
accounted for most of the rise in unemployment during the month, some 
staff reductions also occurred in fishing, fish processing and trucking 
establishments and in shipyards. 


j Ags, OTN DJ FM AM J 


Unemployment was higher than in February 1956, largely because 
of reduced employment in logging and |umbering. On the whole, industrial 
employment remained higher than last year but certain industries were in 
a weaker position. Forestry employment was maintained at a high level 
during most of 1956 but fell off more sharply than usual in recent months. 
Although the decline in forestry activity was largely seasonal in charac- 
ter, the downturn was hastened by deteriorating market conditions. The 
general softening in demand for forestry products affected all sectors of 
the industry in the Atlantic region. The |umber industry showed the most 
marked deterioration, primarily because of reduced domestic and over- 
seas sales. The lumber trade with the United Kingdom fell off fairly 
sharply during the last half of 1956 and there was little evidence that 
conditions would improve during the next few months. Some of the main 
factors contributing towards this reduction in sales were: increased 
ocean freight rates, reduced dollar value of sterling, tighter credit re- 
strictions and a heavy drop in dollar reserves in England, and larger 
offerings of Russian timber. Reductions in domestic demands for lumber 
were largely related to the decline in residential construction. 


None of the 21 areas in the region was reclassified during the month, 
At March 1, the area classification was also the same as a year earlier: 
in moderate surplus, 3; in substantial surplus, 18. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
sharply in this area during February, reaching a record level by the end 
of the month. The rise in unemployment has been greater than usual this 
winter because seasonal declines in construction and logging were more 
marked than in previous years. Since seasonal industries predominate 
in this area, employment variations between peak and trough are usually 
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quite large, The construction industry was particularly slack during 
February. At the end of the month, more than half the registrations for 
employment at the NES office were from construction workers. 


QUEBEC 
1 LITTLE change occurred in the 


employment situation in the Quebec 
region during February as activity 
generally approached the winter 
low point. At February 16, persons 
with jobs were estimated at 1,493,000, 

about the same number as a month 
600,000, With debs earlier but about 52,000 more than 
a year before. Unemployment in- 
creased moderately during the 
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{7 to some extent by the rehiring of 
clerical, secondary textile and 
metal workers, Increased activity in the aircraft industry accounted 
largely for the hiring of metal workers. 


Total employment in manufacturing continued to be well above 
that of last year. The largest contributors to this increase were the 
pulp and paper, iron and steel, transportation equipment and electrical 
apparatus and supplies industries, 


In 20 of the 24 local labour market areas in the region, the number 
of construction workers registered for employment at NES offices was 
higher at the end of February this year than last. Of the remaining four, 
two showed no change in registrations from construction workers and 
two showed a decrease. In all, about 3,600 more construction workers 
were registered at NES offices in the region this February compared 
with last. This represented about half the total year-to-year increase in 
registrations in Quebec. Both skilled and unskilled building workers 
registered in large numbers, although registrations from painters and 
plasterers were slightly lower than last year. 


None of the labour market areas in the region was reclassified 
during February. At March 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (6); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 21 (18), 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There was little change 
in the employment situation in Montreal during February. The number of 
persons registered for work with the NES fell by about 2,800 during the 
month, the result of increased activity in secondary textiles, metal 
working, transportation equipment manufacturing and shipping. On the 
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other hand, registrations from construction workers and taxi and truck 
drivers increased. Production slowdowns were felt in certain branches of 
manufacturing, such as bakery products, wood and paper products, and 
building materials. There was increased activity in the garment trades, 
primary textiles and the shoe industry, Construction and trade were at 
their seasonal low points. All forms of transportation, except truck and 
water, were normally active. 


Quebec — Lévis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Here again little 
change occurred in employment conditions during the month. Log cutting 
and hauling operations were completed and consequently registrations by 
loggers increased at the NES offices. This, together with other increases 
by construction and lumber mill workers and by taxi and truck drivers, 
pushed total registrations up by about 1,500 during the month, Manu- 
facturing employment was generally well sustained, although there was 
some slackness in cigarette manufacturing and some short time in textile 
plants. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT continued to de- 


cline in Ontario during February. 
Persons with jobs at February 16 


were estimated at 2,023,000, some [2202.2 Sa 

17,000 fewer than a month before [ %’"°0" 

but about 69,000 more than in “wep neat’ 

February 1956. Registrations for |: See ape atren 

employment at NES offices con- f: 

tinued to be somewhat higher than [252,000 Saree 
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a year earlier. Employment in con- 
struction, food processing and light 
manufacturing showed little change 
during the month. Some reduction of f: Fecrtabin deine 
activity occurred in industries f: 1 Ae ream omnes 
producing building supplies and [| 50,000 —emerewesss9— Snes 
equipment. Temporary layoffs oc- 
curred in the Ford plants at Windsor 
and Oakville and production diffi- 
culties resulted in layoffs at the Chrysler plant in Windsor. Employment 
in heavy industry remained generally stable. The employment situation 
in the textile industry showed a further slight improvement. Shortages of 
skilled workers continued in many industries. Construction employment, 
which had been declining more rapidly than Jast year for several weeks, 
was approaching the winter low point. 
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Only one labour market area was reclassified during the month, from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. At March 1, the 34 areas in the 
region were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance, 3 (5); in moderate surplus, 25 (25); in substantial surplus, 6 (4), 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Some layoffs occurred in 
automobile and appliance firms and TV manufacturing plants but the 
labour market in manufacturing generally was well balanced. Employment 
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in steel production was maintained at a high level and heavy electrical 
appliances and machine too] manufacturing industries were busy. There 
was a shortage of skilled labour in many industries. 


Ottawa -Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment decreased 
during the month, mainly in construction. Reduction of activities and 
layoffs also occurred in the lumber and in building materials and supplies 
industries. There was some seasonal cut-back in employment in forestry, 
as several camps closed down. The textile industry showedsome improve- 
ment. Employment in transportation and communication was firm. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A further decline in em- 
ployment occurred owing to layoffs in light manufacturing, particularly 
in the production of aluminum doors and screens, and in the manufacture 
of plumbing and heating equipment, brick and cut stone, and construction 
materials. On the other hand, the confectionery and paper products in- 
dustries and textiles showed signs of improvement. Heavy industry con- 
tinued firm, with the manufacture of farm implements particularly strong. 
The shortage of skilled labour continued. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment dropped during 
the month, primarily in the automobile industry. Production difficulties 
resulted in the release of a substantial number of workers at the Chrysler 
Corporation plant and temporary layoffs occurred at Ford and General 
Motors. This resulted in layoffs or reduction of the work week in several 
automobile parts plants. Other industries sharing in the decline were 
construction, transportation and retail trade. 


Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A 
further drop in construction was mainly responsible for the decline in 
employment. Seasonal reduction also occurred in the lumber industry, 
in mining and in the transportation occupations. There was a shortage 
of auto mechanics, experienced piecemakers and clerical personnel. 


PRAIRIE 
GENERAL economic activity in 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE the Prairie region reached the 
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in the NES figures; vacancies listed at the various NES offices at the 
end of the month were about 16 per cent higher than at the same date last 
year. All major industries except farming showed some year-to-year em- 
ployment expansion. Construction was very active for the season despite 
the fact that fewer houses were being constructed than in February 1956. 
The heavy volume of industrial and commercial construction more than 
offset the decline in the residential sector. 


Two areas were reclassified during the month, one from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and one from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At March 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 


16 (13); in substantial surplus, 4 (7). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little in this area during February. Construction occupations 
accounted for almost 40 per cent of the persons registered with the NES 
at the end of the month. Qualified workers in‘the technical and profes- 
sional categories remained scarce. Female office workers were also in 
strong demand. * 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment reached a 
seasonal peak in this area during February. Employment continued to 
show a substantial improvement over the comparable date in 1956. The 
demand was very strong for electricians, sheet metal workers, engineers, 
draftsmen, surveyors, auto mechanics, and certain types of office workers. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment continued 
to increase slowly during the early part of February but began to decline 
in the last half of the month. The construction industry remained very 
slack. Manufacturing, on the other hand, showed some employment ex- 
pansion during the month. Iron and steel, electrical apparatus, textile 
and clothing plants were very busy. 


Fort William - Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Seasonal layoffs in construction, logging and grain elevators 
accounted for the reclassification of this area. Construction employment 
was maintained at a high level for the season; more than 850 men were 
working on expansion of the two paper mills. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region showed some improvement during 
February as the usual seasonal upswing in industrial activity began to 
take effect. Persons with jobs increased by 2,000 to 441,000 by February 
16, a gain of 6,000 over the year before. Registrations for employment at 
NES offices dropped slightly but at the end of the month were still higher 
than at the same time last year. I ogging showed little recovery from the 
effects of bad weather, road restrictions and reduced markets. Employ- 
ment in sawmills varied throughout the region, but most mills were either 
idle or operating well below capacity. Activity increased in the shingle 
industry and hirings in construction increased during the month. Plywood 
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plants operated below normal pro- 


duction levels in most areas owing 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC | to reduced sales. 
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er and cannery operations were 
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remained scarce. 


During the month, one area was reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. At March 1, classification of the ten areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moder- 
ate surplus, 2 (6); in substantial surplus, 8 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Log- 
ging operations were slow in re-opening and sawmills and shingle mills 
operated at reduced levels owing to lack of orders. Residential construc- 
tion remained slack but industrial and commercial construction continued 
to be active. Little change occurred in manufacturing employment; ship- 
yards, structural steel plants and the garment trades were active. Excess 
labour supplies continued in almost all occupations but minor shortages 
of specialized technical, clerical and service workers were reported, 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Favourable weather 
during part of the month resulted in a resumption of logging activities 
in some camps but, on the whole, operations remained below normal. 
Some layoffs occurred in plywood plants. Employment in sawmills re- 
mained static but showed some improvement in shingle mills. Larger 
machine shops were active. Construction workers remained in heavy 
surplus, as building programs were delayed. Job opportunities showed 
little change from the previous month. 


Cranbrook (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


“Some” Kastng in Demand 
For Building Labour Seen 


The plans for 1957 of Canadian business, 
institutions, governments and householders 
involving capital expenditures of some 
$8,500,000,000 represent an increase of 8 
per cent over the record of $7,900,000,000 
spent in 1956. The rate of increase over 
the previous year, however, is considerably 
less than last year, when capital outlays 
were 17 per cent greater than in 1955. 

These facts are given in the report 
presented to Parliament by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
which has now been published by his 
Department under the title, Private and 
Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1967. 

“The present intentions, in over-all 
terms,” the report says, “involve moderate 
further increases from the spending rates 
achieved during the last half of 1956. In 
the case of construction, a further increase 
of less than 3 per cent over the rate 
reached in the latter half of 1956 is 
anticipated. Non-residential construction is 
expected to show a further increase of 
about 11 per cent, but this imcrease will 
be largely offset by the anticipated decline 
in housebuilding activity.... On balance, 
present intentions will imvolve very 
moderate additional demands for construc- 
tion materials and labour.” 

Further on, the report states: “It may 
be expected that the over-all requirements 
for construction labour will be little, if any, 
greater than was the case in the latter half 
of 1956. This, along with some anticipated 
increase in the labour force, may result in 
some easing in the labour situation.” 

However, the report adds, there will 
probably be a substantial increase in the 
demand for some kinds of tradesmen, such 
as steel workers and heavy equipment 
operators. 


Canadian Labour Income 
At Reeord Level in 1956 


Canadian labour income in 1956 reached 
a record total of $14,284,000,000, an increase 
of 11.5 per cent over the 1955 total of 
$12,810,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has announced. 

All major divisions shared in the year’s 
increase. 
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Shghtly more than one-half of the 11.5- 
per-cent gain was attributable to employ- 
ment increase. The 1956 average of 
4,338,000 paid workers with jobs was nearly 
6 per cent greater than the 1955 average 
of 4,101,000. 

Per capita weekly earnings in the major 
non-agricultural industries rose 5.5 per cent 
to $64.19 from $60.87 in 1955. 

The factory work-week averaged roughly 
41 hours in both years. 


Newfoundland Ready to 
Enter Health Scheme 


Newfoundland has approved the federal 
Government’s hospital insurance proposals, 
it was announced by Health Minister 
Martin in the Commons last month. 

The acceptance by Newfoundland brings 
to four the number of provinces that have 
indicated readiness to enter the plan. The 
other three are British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Ontario has announced 
details of a hospital insurance plan that 
differs in some details from the federal 
proposals (L.G. Feb., p. 130). 


Hendicapped Placements 
At New High in U.S. 


The 1,700 local offices of the United 
States employment service made more 
placements of handicapped workers last 
year than in any previous peacetime year, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, announced last 
month, 

The Bureau said 295,300 job openings in 
non-agricultural industry had been filled by 
handicapped workers. Handicapped place- 
ments were 31,000 greater than in 1955 and 
107,000 larger than in 1954. 


Accident Statistics 


Industrial accidents in Ontario during 
1956 injured 27,191 persons covered by 
compensation, compared with 23,483 in 
1955, the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations report. 

In January 1957, federal Government 
employees injured at work numbered 1,555, 
compared with 1,331 in January 1956 and 
1,175 in December 1956. 
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U.S. Will Remain in ILO, 
For This Year at Least 


Uncertainty as to the continued partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has been 
allayed, for the time being at least, by two 
recent events. One of these was the 
publication of the report of an advisory 
committee appointed to look into the ques- 
tion by the US. State, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments; the other was the 
decision of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to take part in the nomination 
of employer delegates to the ILO for 1957. 

The ILO has been severely criticized by 
certain groups of United States employers, 
and was also under attack during the 
debate in the US. Senate last year over 
a bill to raise the maximum level of the 
United States contribution to the ILO. 

Accusations made by the employers’ 
groups were: that the so-called employer 
delegates from communist countries did 
not represent employers at all, but were 
simply puppets controlled by their govern- 
ments; that there was too much emphasis 
in ILO activities on legislation and treaty- 
making; that the ILO was full of people 
who held statist or socialist views, and 
that the work of the ILO was coloured by 
such views; that the whole organization 
offered Labour an excellent opportunity to 
push one of its cherished aims—interna- 
tional collective bargaining. 

The participation of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the activities of the ILO after 
this year will depend, the Chamber stated, 
on the findings of a proposed congressional 
inquiry into the ILO, on the result of the 
Executive Department’s re-examination of 
ILO activities, on the way in which the 
US. Government puts into practice the 
fundamental principles already laid down 
for United States participation in the ILO, 
and on the means taken by the Govern- 
ment to bring about a more effective 
leadership in the ILO. 

The report of the committee appointed 
by the three U.S. Government departments, 
headed by Joseph E. Johnson, President 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and consisting of five experts 
in labour and foreign affairs, unanimously 
recommended “continued but more effec- 
tive and vigorous participation in the ILO” 
by the United States. 

As a means of bringing about this “more 
effective and vigorous participation” the 
advisory committee made certain recom- 
mendations, including :— 

That the State Department clarify the 
part that the United States is to play in 
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the ILO “in furthering our broad foreign 
policy objectives”. 

That government officers, employers and 
labour should meet regularly to work out 
the aims of American policy, thus giving 
employers and workers the feeling that 
they had a share in shaping the country’s 
foreign relations policy. 

That the United States should continue 
to work towards weaning the ILO away 
from legislation and treaty-making. Mean- 
while the Government should vote on ILO 
measures according to the principle in- 
volved rather according to the kind of 
legislation proposed. 

(As an instance of following the opposite 
policy might be mentioned the United 
States opposition last summer to a proposal 
prohibiting forced labour, not because of 
any objection to the principle entailed but 
because the issue came to a vote in the 
form of a Convention—an action almost 
as binding as a treaty.) 

That the United States should give more 
support and attention to ILO technical 
assistance programs, field services, and 
research and informational work. 

That, besides supporting the three-party 
structure of the ILO, the United States 
should exploit it more effectively to show 
up the difference between free employers 
and workers and their communist-dominated 
counterparts. 

That a vigorous educational campaign 
should be waged by the Government. to 
publicize the ILO’s activities, and to 
acquaint employers, Labour and the general 
public with its purposes. 


Appeals for Setting-up 
Of Technical Institutes 


If Canada’s provinces would agree to 
the establishment of technical institutes in 
hundreds to turn out graduates capable of 
replacing. misemployed engineers, most of 
the country’s technical manpower shortage 
‘would disappear, according to D. A. G. 
Kelly, engineer and instructor at Ontario’s 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, writing in 
The Financial Post, February 9 issue. 

“Replaced engineers,’ says Mr. Kelly, 
“could move into the sort of work for 
which they were trained and the engineer- 
ing shortage would be gone. 

“From then on, universities could easily 
supply all engineers needed, while the 
technical -institutes would fill the gap 
between engineer and tradesman.” 

In the long run, Mr. Kelly insists, “this 
scheme would save us money and serve 
us better, for it is much cheaper to train 
an engineering technician than an engineer 
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and the former is better suited, and 
perhaps happier, for: the more practical 
work he would be required to do. 

“Again, we should seriously consider 
making advanced education free to all, by 
issuing bursaries to clever students who 
can benefit from it.” 

Mr. Kelly’s remarks came as an explana- 
tion for his assertion that there is no 
shortage of engineers in Canada, if they 
were used for design, research and manage- 
ment work for which they are primarily 
trained. 

He contends that the demand for tech- 
nical manpower has become exceedingly 
great, and that the old system in vogue 
before the Second World War of supplying 
all needs from universities has broken 
down. 

He notes that industry today requires 
thousands of technical personnel at all levels 
from the practical journeyman to the 
design and management engineer. ‘There 
are schools available to train journeymen 
and universities to train engineers; but 
provisions to train those who come in the 
in-between category are inadequate. It 
would be the job of the technical institutes 
to provide the latter. 

Mr. Kelly noted that students, rather 
than attend night school classes that are 
presently available, but are designed in a 
haphazard way differing from province to 
province and city to city, should have avail- 
able to them courses integrated into a 
national pattern so that their achievements 
would be recognized across the entire 
country. 


Council of Women Urges 
Uniform Retirement Age 


Intensified federal government efforts to 
develop public awareness of the need for 
establishing a uniform retirement age for 
both men and women, and for continued 
employment for older persons capable and 
desirous of working, were urged in a brief 
presented to Prime Minister St. Laurent 
last month by the National Council of 
Women. 

Another brief to the federal Cabinet 
presented last month was submitted by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

The women’s organization brief also 
recommended that legislative bodies make 
sure that women are offered, not only 
equal pay for equal work, but equal oppor- 
tunity as well. 

The Council also requested that the 
unemployment insurance regulation that 
imposes additional conditions on married 
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women applicants for benefit be rescinded. 
The regulation “creates hardship among 
the women affected and is the cause of 
ill-will towards the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission on the part of the women 
concerned,” the Council said. 

Among the requests included 
farmer’s submission were those 
for :— 

Easier credit terms for farmers. 

Restriction on imports of certain farm 
products, including dairy items and 
potatoes. 

Government aid to sell foodstuffs to 
Britain on credit. 

A federal investigation of price spreads 
on farm produeis. 

Abolition of trading stamps. 

Increase in personal income tax exemp- 
tions. 

The Federation also expressed support 
of the Government’s national hospital 
insurance proposals. 


in the 
calling 


Chamber of Commerce 
Urges Tax Reductions 


Reductions in the lower and middle rates 
of personal income tax were urged by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in its 
annual brief to Finance Minister Harris 
and Revenue Minister McCann last month. 
This would put more emphasis on effort 
and efficiency, the Chamber said. 

The brief also called for reduction in the 
general rate of tax on corporate income 
and elimination of excess tax anomalies. 

The suggested tax deductions should be 
announced in the 1957 Budget, the 
Chamber recommended, but should be 
deferred until inflationary pressures have 
abated. 


More Apprentices Enrol, 
Increase Training in N.B. 


At the end of 1956, the Apprenticeship 
Branch of the New Brunswick Labour 
Department awarded journeyman rating to 
119 individuals, compared with 77 in 1955. 

The number of active apprentices regis- 
tered had risen to 954 in December 1956 
from 884 in December 1955. 


During the year the Branch added to its 
staff two additional field supervisors, and 
appointed a provincial advisory committee 
for the plumbing trade. 

The Branch Director, B. W. Kelly, was 
appointed by the ILO to assist in setting 
up an apprenticeship training program in 
Burma. 
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CMA Opposes Increase 
In N.S. Compensction 


Nova Scotia manufacturers have gone 
on record as being opposed to a proposed 
amendment to the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act that would bring old 
rates of compensation up to the present 
level, and allow those receiving the present 
rate to benefit from any future increase. 

A brief on workmen’s compensation, the 
N.S. Trade Union Act and health insur- 
ance was presented last month to the 
provincial Government by the Nova Scotia 
branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The brief urged that any changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act deal directly 
with workmen’s compensation, and that 
costs be carefully evaluated in relation to 
all industries in the province. 

It was pointed out that all costs arising 
from the operation of the Act are borne by 
employers covered by the Act. 

In regard to these costs, the brief points 
out, “43 per cent of costs arising from in- 
creases granted under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act will be borne by the 
coal industry of Nova Scotia”. 

The manufacturers asserted that the 
Trade Union Act in Nova Scotia has 
worked “remarkably well” and asked only 
one major change. The brief notes that 
the province is the only one which allows 
fewer than 50 per cent of the employees 
in an establishment to form a union. 

In the matter of health insurance, the 
brief suggested a three-point program, 
urging government assistance to prevent a 
catastrophe, that government should not 
supplant private health schemes, and that 
any plan should have due regard for 
economy and avoid duplication. 


U.S. Auto Companies Paid 
$4 Million in SUB in 1956 


Supplemental unemployment benefits 
totalling more than $4,000,000 were paid 
out by the “big three” automobile com- 
panies in the United States between June 1 
and December 1, 1956. On the latter date, 
their trust funds amounted to more than 
$83,500,000, according to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

SUB plans now cover about 2,000,000 
workers—chiefly employed by automobile, 
can manufacturing, glass, rubber and steel 
companies. 

In the most comprehensive report yet 
made on the operation of the automobile 
SUB programs, which were negotiated in 
1955 and became effective in the middle of 
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1956, the UAW gives the following figures 
for the early part of last December :— 

General Motors had a fund with a 
market value of more than $52,000,000; the 
company paid out at least $1,300,000 in 
total SUB payments, and its “trust fund 
position” (the relationship between the 
company’s maximum liability and the 
current size of its trust fund) was 36.9 
per cent. 

The Chrysler Corporation had trust funds 
with a market value in excess of $10,700,000, 
it had paid benefits totalling more than 
$1,900,000, and its fund positions ranged 
from in excess of 27 per cent to about 40 
per cent. 

The Ford Motor Company made 48,000 
payments, with the average cheque approxi- 
mately $16.40 and total benefits thus about 
$786,760, its trust funds totalled more than 
$20.600,000, and its trust positions were 
33.5 and 35.2 per cent. 


Gueranteed Weekly Wage 
Found in Many U.K. Firms 


A guaranteed weekly minimum wage is 
in force in a number of the main indus- 
tries of Great Britain. Some or all the 
workers in coal-mining, chemicals, trans- 
port, steel, textiles, building, engineering, 
metal manufacturing and agriculture are 
covered in various ways. ‘They are guar- 
anteed either a full week’s wages, or a 
fixed proportion of that wage, or the rate 
for a certain number of hours. 

Although these arrangements vary from 
industry to industry, they usually cover 
the extent of the guarantee, the method of 
reckoning payment, and the conditions 
under which it is to be paid. The guar- 
antee may be either a minimum amount 
of employment for a fixed number of days, 
shifts or hours; or it may be a proportion 
of the worker’s time rate. In most indus- 
tries it ranges from two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the normal weekly hours or of 
the regular weekly wages. 


Based on Time Rate 


Most arrangements are based on a plain 
time rate regardless of whether the worker 
is on piece rates or time rates. In engi- 
neering, for example, “workers are guar- 
anteed four days’ employment in any pay 
week such as will enable them to earn 
during such period the equivalent of their 
consolidated time rate for 34 hours”. 

If an employee’s earnings for part of a 
week are above his guaranteed minimum 
the arrangement does not apply; if they 
are not, the employer must make up the 
remainder.. A worker who is temporarily 


put on work other than his own as a rule 
does not lose, even though the rate for 
that work is lower than his regular rate. 

Most agreements about the guaranteed 
work week require a worker to be always 
available during regular working hours and 
to be willing to do any work that is offered 
him. Sometimes a worker who is absent 
for one day loses his right to any guar- 
anteed wage for the week. Other agree- 
ments provide for a proportionate reduction 
in the guarantee because of absence. 

In boot and shoe manufacturing the 
guarantee of three-quarters of the weekly 
wage rate does not apply “in respect of 
all time lost by the operative on his own 
responsibility, through sickness or any 
other, cause, and the week under the 
guarantee shall be reduced correspond- 
ingly”. 

Common features of most arrangements 
are that men and women have equal rights, 
and that there is no qualifying period of 
engagement. But some have penalties for 
absence without just cause during a fixed 
period previous to any claim in regard to 
the guarantee. 

The guarantee is usually suspended in 
case of a strike, dispute, or lockout. In 
ease of shortage of fuel, power or raw 
materials, or breakdowns, the employer may 
be absolved from the guarantee. Usually, 
however, no limit is placed on guaranteed 
payments during prolonged periods of short- 
time working extending over successive 
weeks, when none of the foregoing con- 
ditions apply. 

A few agreements stipulate that nothing 
in the guaranteed week provision is to be 
taken as limiting the legal right of the 
employer or the employee to end a con- 
tract of service. 


OLRB Lists Requirements 
To Transfer Jurisdiction 


In giving its decision on a recent appli- 
cation for a declaration concerning status 
of a successor trade union, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has given its 
“views on the nature of some of the 
evidence to be submitted in support of 
applications under that section (44a of the 
Act) by trade unions claiming successor 
status”. 

“The Board will require, among other 
things, proof that the merger, amalgama- 
tion or transfer of jurisdiction has been 
agreed to by the predecessor trade union,” 
the decision says. “Such proof may take 
the form of evidence that the merger, 
amalgamation or transfer of jurisdiction 
was approved at a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the predecessor trade union. If 


such is the case the Board will require 
that the members of the predecessor be 
given effective notice of the calling of the 
meeting, preferably, although not invari- 
ably, in writing. In addition to the time, 
date and place of meeting, the notice should 
state the purpose for which the meeting 
is being called.” 

The application under consideration con- 
cerned the transfer of jurisdiction from 
Local 16-443 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union to 
the United Packinghouse Workers, in the 
representation of employees of Canadian 
Canners Ltd., Strathroy. 


OFL Brief Recommends 
Changes in Labour Act 


A brief suggesting amendments and 
revisions to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, based on data gathered by a special 
committee at a series of public hearings 
in many Ontario centres during last 
summer (L.G. Aug. 1956, p. 972), was 
placed before the Ontario Cabinet on 
March 1. 

The Labour Relations Committee which 
gathered the data for the report was 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, and was under the chairmanship 
of Ted Goldberg. 

The brief recommends, in part, that the 
Ontario Government take greater initiative 
in gathering information as to the effects 
and shortcomings of whatever labour legis- 
lation may be on the statute books at any 
particular time. “It should be constantly 
aware of changes in industry, changes which 
might require revision of the basic labour 
legislation... .” 

The brief notes that many of its specific 
recommendations entail additional respon- 
sibilities to be assumed by the Labour 
Relations Board, and that since the Board 
is presently handling more work than ever 
before in its history, some changes in its 
structure are in order. 


Specific Recommendations 


Some sections of the Act on which the 
brief makes special and specific recom- 
mendations are as follows:— 

Certification, conciliation procedure, 
public employees, building trades, unfair 
practices and union security. 

Members of the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee, in addition to Ted Goldberg were: 
Richard Courtney, Eamon Park, Jack 
Piper, Bill Punnett, Henry Rhodes. 
Advisers to the Committee were David 
Archer and Russell Harvey. 
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Jodoin Asks Govt. Study 
Problems of Automation 


“Organized labour is in favour of auto- 
mation. 

“We feel that the proper use of this new 
and developing knowledge can do much to 
fill the needs of the Canadian people, and 
of people in other countries,” Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, told a meeting of the Empire 
Club of Canada in Toronto last month. 

“The long-term benefits of automation, 
properly used, can be of great benefit to 
all,” he added. 

But the labour movement is concerned 
about some of the short-time problems 
arising from automation, especially the loss 
of jobs and the difficulty that the older 
worker whose job disappears because of 
automation will have finding new employ- 
ment. 

Granting that automation will in the 
long run produce more jobs, Mr. Jodoin 
pointed out that it was the “time lag 
between the introduction of automation 
and its eventual benefits” that is the cause 
of concern to the labour movement. 

“We think a great deal of suffering can 
be avoided by determining, as far in 
advance as possible, what changes can be 
expected, and then seeing what can be 
done to meet them,” the CLC President 
declared. He then suggested that the 
federal Government establish some sort of 
machinery that would provide for discus- 
sion and a gathering of the facts. 

In an automated age, Labour sees the 
need for wages adequate to provide a 
market for the “great volume” of goods 
and services that will become available, 
he said. 

While employers will want to re-train 
younger employees for automated jobs, this 
policy again raises the problem of the older 
worker. 

Pension plans will take on new signifi- 
cance and the CLC will continue to urge 
adoption of an industrial pension scheme 
that will enable workers to contribute 
towards a pension without sacrificing their 
mobility. 

There will be a tremendous demand for 
highly skilled workers; therefore oppor- 
tunities for higher education should be 
extended. “There is an immediate need 
for the extension of university facilities 
and of bursaries, scholarships or some other 
form of assistance to students who have 
academic ability.” 

While on the subject of higher educa- 
tion, Mr. Jodoin commented on the “urgent 
necessity for improving the income of 
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members of university faculties’. Canada 
needs not only more persons to give in- 
struction in universities but the best 
persons available. He promised the sup- 
port of organized labour in any negotia- 
tions university professors may undertake. 

In his address Mr. Jodoin also suggested 
that the Government should undertake a 
study of the causes of industrial peace. He 
was sure that responsible union and man- 
agement representatives would be glad to 
co-operate and that the universities would 
be of great assistance. 

“We all stand to gain if the causes of 
industrial peace can be made more gener- 
ally known and applied,” he pointed out. 

Earlier he had expressed the belief that 
labour and management were learning to 
settle more and more of their differences 
across a bargaining table and without work 
stoppages. This trend was likely to con- 
tinue, he said. 

The vast majority of collective agree- 
ments are reached by peaceful means: 95 
per cent of the agreements negotiated in 
Canada last year were signed without a 
strike, Mr. Jodoin said. ‘Time lost through 
illness was 25 times that lost through 
strikes; through unemployment it was 30 
times greater,” he added. 

The CLC President also told the gather- 
ing that there will be a continuing desire 
among those in the labour movement to 
strive for a better life for all people, that 
the CLC’s top objective was a compre- 
hensive plan of national health insurance 
(he said this was by no means a selfish 
objective, as most persons in the labour 
movement are already covered by hospital 
and medical plans forming part of collec- 
tive agreements), and that Labour had an 
interest in the bettering of the conditions 
of the peoples in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


1956 Immigration Higher 
By 35,000 over 19535’s 


Immigrants arriving in Canada during 
1956 totalled 164,857. This was a marked 
increase over the 109,946 new arrivals in 
1955, according to the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

Of the 1956 arrivals, it was reported by 
W. A. McFaul, Montreal district super- 
intendent of the Immigration Department, 
workers numbered 91,039 and dependents, 
73,800. 

There were approximately 300 physicians 
and surgeons: 1,000 graduate nurses; 900 
professors and teachers; 1,300 professional 
engineers and more than 1,000 draughts- 
men; 9,492 stenographers, typists and 


clerks; more than 1,300 automobile 
mechanics and repairmen; 600 plumbers 
and pipefitters; 2,400 carpenters; 1,200 
electricians; 1,300 metal fittters and 
assemblers; 2,300 brick and stone masons; 
and many other skilled tradesmen. 

By racial origin, 51,319 of the 1956 
entrants were listed as British, of whom 
32,389 were English. This compares with 
30,150 British, of whom 19,556 were 
English, in 1955. 

The number of Hungarians arriving in 
Canada jumped to 4,274 in 1956, the 
majority of these entering during the last 
three months of the year. Their total, for 
the preceding year was 427. Greeks, too, 
showed a pronounced rise, 5,236 entering 
in 1956, compared with 3,014 in 1955. 

Italian and German immigrants increased 
sharply. During 1956 Italian arrivals 
totalled 29,806, compared with 20,247 for 
1955. German immigrants totalled 26,457 
in 1956, compared with 18,082 in 1955. 


Disabled Allowances Paid 
To More Persons in 1956 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 29,464 at September 30, 
1956, to 30,716 at December 31, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,840,299.93 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, compared with $1,766,327.64 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $11,351,491.59. 

At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.73 ot $39.39. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Number of Payments to 
Blind Drops at Year-end 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,301 at September 
30, 1956, to 8,297 at December 31, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contribution 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$740,780.44 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, compared with $743,560.14 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $14,652,859.02. 

At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.44 to $39.62. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Old Age Assistance Paid 
To Fewer Persons 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 91,641 
at September 30, 1956, to 90,488 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,124,703 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1956, compared with $5,137,771.19 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $98,913,100.31. 


At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.92 to $38.20, except for one prov- 
ince where the average was $27.77. In all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid was 
$40 a month. 


Canadian Labour Groups 
Operate 94 Credit Unions 


Canadian labour union members now 
own and operate 94 credit unions, showing 
an increase of 10 new credit unions in 1956, 
according to a year-end report of the 
Credit Union National Association. 

The 94 credit unions account for 8.8 per 
cent of the 1,068 credit unions started by 
labour unions in North America, and the 
10 new credit unions tally 8.6 per cent of 
the 115 credit unions organized by labour 
people in 1956. 

Last year 174 credit unions were organ- 
ized in Canada, bringing the total for the 
country to 4,097. During 1956 credit unions 
increased 1,636 in North America. There 
are now 22,416 credit unions with 10 
million members in all walks of life. 


Ratio of Fringe Benefits 
To Wages in U.S. Is 6.5% 


United States corporations disbursed 
$187,900,000,000 in wages and salaries in 
1956, a gain of $13,500,000,000 over 1955, 
it was estimated by The New York Times, 
which based its figures on approximations 
of increases in various groupings in 1955 
over 1954. 

Fringe benefits were estimated at 
$12,200,000,000, against $11,082,000,000 in © 
1955. The ratio of welfare benefits to 
wages and salaries was 6.5 per cent com- 
pared with 6.4 per cent in 1955. 

Of the total estimated $12,200,000,000 
paid out for welfare benefits by private 
industry in 1956, the largest amount was 
$5,900,000,000 for pension and welfare funds. 
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Victoria NES Manager, 
Charlies Mudge Dies 


Charles A. Mudge, Manager of the 
National Employment Service office at 
Victoria, B.C., since its inception in 1941, 
died last month. He was 65 years of age. 

Mr. Mudge was in charge of the pro- 
vincial employment service in Victoria at 
the time this service was taken over by 
the federal Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


AFL-CIO Executive Council 
Moves Against Corruption 


An attack upon corruptive influences in 
the united labour movement highlighted 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council mid- 
winter meeting, held at Miami Beach, 
Florida. Three codes recommended by the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee and 
designed to supplement and clarify the 
AFL-CIO’s constitutional barriers against 
Communism and corruption were unani- 
mously adopted by the Council. 

A fourth code of ethical action was 
added by the Council in a major policy 
statement adopted at the meeting’s open- 
ing session. 


Ethical Practice Codes 


The three Ethical Practice Codes 
recommended covered health and welfare 
funds; racketeers, crooks, Communists and 
Fascists; and conflicts of interest in the 
investments of trade union officials. 

The code on health and welfare recom- 
mended, among other things, that union 
officials receiving full-time pay should 
receive no fees or salaries of any kind from 
a health, welfare or retirement program 
fund. 

This code also banned union officials, 
employees or their agents from “compro- 
mising personal ties, direct or indirect, with 
agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, 
or consultants doing business with the 
welfare plan”. 

It advocated that in cases where health 
and welfare benefits are provided through 
a commercial insurance carrier, the carrier 
should be selected through competitive 
bidding from a substantial number of 
“reliable companies” and the contracts 
awarded “on the basis of the lowest net 
cost for the given benefits submitted by a 
responsible carrier”. 

The code dealing with racketeers and 
subversives pointed out that each union 
has the “duty and responsibility ...to see 
to it that it is free of all corrupt, 
Communist or Fascist influences. 
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“Consequently, a trade union need not 
wait upon a criminal conviction to bar 
from office corrupt, Communist or Fascist 
influences.” 

This code also recommended that two 
other groups be barred from gaining or 
holding union office :— 

1. A person “commonly known to be a 
crook or racketeer preying on the labour 
movement and its good name for corrupt 
purposes... .” 

2. A member or “consistent supporter, or 
a person who actively participates in the 
activities of the Communist Party, or any 
Fascist or totalitarian group, which opposes 
the democratic principles to which our 
country and the American trade union 
movement are dedicated”’. 


Conflicts of Interest 


The code on conflicts of interests said 
that “no responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest 
which conflicts with the full performance 
of his fiduciary duty as a workers’ repre- 
sentative”, 

This code, in general, provides that no 
trade union official should own or have 
substantial interest in any business enter- 
prise “with which his union bargains 
collectively, or in any business enterprise 
which is in competition with any other 
business enterprise with whom his union 
bargains collectively”. 

It pointed out that no trade union 
official should accept “kick-backs,’ under- 
the-table payments, gifts of other than 
nominal value or any personal payment 
other than for regular work performed for 
an employer-business enterprise with which 
the official’s union bargains. 

The code standards apply not only to 
investments made by union officials, “but 
also where third persons are used as blinds 
or covers to conceal the financial interest 
of union officials”. 

(Earlier this year, the AFL-CIO sus- 
pended the financial officers of two of its’ 
directly-chartered locals for failure to 
comply with the standards set up by the 
federation for ethical conduct. The men 
were Paul Dorfman, Secretary-Treasurer of 
a Chicago federal union, and Charles 
Naddeo, Secretary-Treasurer of a Phila- 
delphia can-workers local.) 

In its policy statement that added a 
fourth code to the three presented by the 
Ethical Practices Committee, the Executive 
Council said trade union officials and 
members have a responsibility to co-operate 
with government and public agencies seek- 
ing “fairly and objectively” to root out 
corruption in America. 


A union official “has no right to hold 
office in his union” if he resorts to use of 
the Fifth Amendment on all relevant 
questions “for his personal protection and 
to avoid scrutiny by proper legislative 
committees, law enforcement agencies or 
other public bodies into alleged corruption 
on his part,’ the Council said. 

The statement was adopted with only 
one dissenting vote. 

Other features of the Executive Council 
meeting were :— 

A warning to three unions—Laundry, 
Allied Industrial and Distillery—that they 
have 90 days to clean house of corrupt 
influences or stand suspended and _ face 
ultimate expulsion from the AFL-CIO. 

A “go signal” for a major organizational 
campaign, in co-operation with affiliated 
unions, to seek substantial increases in 
union membership among the country’s 13 
million unorganized white-collar workers. 

A reminder to state and city central 
bodies to speed up the merger process at 
once. 

A call for wide revisions in the McCarran- 
Walter immigration bill to permit more 
immigrants to the United States, and 
specific steps to permit a greater entry of 
refugees from, Hungary. 

A series of economic statements, includ- 
ing calls for investigation of price inflation 
blamed on wage rises; improved tax bene- 
fits for lower and middle income families; 
a vastly improved social security program; 
and sharp criticism of the government’s 
hard money policy and its hard impact on 
middle-income home-building. 


Teamster Statement 


A eall for improved wages and retirement 
benefits for federal government employees. 

Just prior to the opening of the AFL- 
CIO Council meeting, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters explained that 
it was solely concerned with whether the 
Senate committee in Washington, inquir- 
ing into union racketeering, was properly 
authorized. The union had refused the 
previous week to answer before the com- 
mittee questions about its handling of 
union funds. 

The union promised that it would go 
along with any group “duly constituted” by 
Congress to conduct such an investigation. 
The Teamsters earlier assured all its 
officials that they would not lose their jobs 
or face any other form of union discipline 
if they invoked the Fifth Amendment as a 
basis for withholding information. 

The International Union of Electrical 
Workers, on the other hand, has ruled that 
any union officer who invoked the Fifth 
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Amendment in a Congressional investiga- 
tion into racketeering would automatically 
be put on trial within the union. 

US. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, in a press interview prior to the 
Council’s meeting, said union leaders should 
adhere to a higher standard of morality 
than ordinary citizens. He made it clear 
that he believed the same high standards 
should apply to leaders in business, gov- 
ernment or any field in which individuals 
exercised as much responsibility as union 
heads. 

During the pre-meeting period, the 
President of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union announced that 300,000 union mem- 
bers would receive an estimated $3,000,000 
in tax refunds as a result of a ruling by 
the U.S. Treasury Department that workers 
should not pay income taxes on the value 
of meals and lodging furnished “at the 
employer’s convenience”. 

The AFL-CIO’s second biennial conven- 
tion will open at Miami Beach, Florida, 
on November 18, the Council decided. The 
spring meeting of the Executive Council 
will convene in Washington on May 18. 


U.S. Govt’s. Money Policy 
Criticized by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 
mittee recently made an examination of 
“money policy” of the United States 
Government and associated institutions. 
The results were contained in an article 
which appeared in the January issue of the 
Committee’s monthly bulletin “Economic 
Trends”. The article cited five points that 
supported the contention that price infla- 
tion in the money market has caused some 
fundamental disturbances in the economy. 
The points were:— 

1. Business and agricultural borrowing 
has not been curbed; nor has the rate of 
investment for new plant and equipment 
slowed. 

2. Discrimination between 
borrowers has developed. 

3. Needed public buildings and activities 
have been postponed. 

4. Profits of banking institutions have 
been increased, 

5. The Treasury has been forced to 
reverse its policy of converting debt to 
long-term bonds. 

The article said that each point showed 
the effect of the rise in interest rates; that 
each illustrated how good monetary in- 
tentions for helping the economy have 
produced serious problems elsewhere. 


types of 
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“Merger Increases Unions’ 
Monopoly—But Not Much’ 


Does the merger of the AFL and the 
CIO lead us farther away from economic 
and political competition than we were 
before the joining of these two organiza- 
tions? Will the degree of political 
“monopoly” be greater under the new 
federation than it was when the labour 
movement was divided? 


These two questions were asked and 
answered by Carroll R. Daugherty, 
Chairman of the Department of Business 
Economics of Northwestern University, in 
a paper presented at the Ninth Annual 
Fall Conference of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Oleveland, Ohio. 


Regarding the first question, Mr. 
Daugherty pointed out that unions, like 
corporations, differed among themselves in 
the degree of control they exercise over 
their sides of markets. Some unions, such 
as the skilled building trades unions, have 
almost complete control. On the other 
hand, some, like those in the textile and 
shoe industries, have very imperfect con- 
trol. Secondly, the speaker remarked that 
partial or complete monopoly on one side 
of the market had no significance except 
in relation to the degree of monopoly 
which prevailed on the opposite side of 
the market. 


Mr. Daugherty conceded that the merger 
of the federations, through the consequent 
merging of rival unions, “will reduce com- 
petition and raise the degree of monopoly 
in the selling of labour services because 
employers will have fewer alternative 
sources of labour supply”. But he held 
that, first, the best way for employers to 
meet this threat was for them “to get 
together on their sides of their markets in 
order to meet the union on equal terms”. 


This he called “meeting more monopoly 


with still more monopoly”. 

Secondly, he pointed out that the lessen- 
ing of inter-union rivalry was not an 
unmixed evil for employers. Although 
“many employers will hate to see the latter 
kind of competition pass away, because it 
enabled them to play one union against 
its rival...many other employers,” he 
said, “will bless the name of merger because 
they and their employees were always being 
caught, with never a moment’s stability, 
between the exaggerated demands and 
claims of rival organizing drives.” 

Even supposing that some employers on 
the whole did not like the probability of 
greater union monopoly, he argued against 
the practicability or desirability of govern- 
ment action to break up or prohibit union 
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mergers. He held that for the government 
to go “in a big way into the business of 
breaking up large economic organizations 
into their constituent units” would have 
unpleasant consequences for business cor- 
porations, and would also be impracticable. 
“Do you have any idea how big you would 
make government if it tried to police a 
general breakup movement?” he asked. 

“Do you really wish government to 
prohibit industry-wide bargaining? Do you 
wish to encourage the practice of whip- 
sawing, whereunder a strong national union 
plays one employer off against another?” 

Mr. Daugherty admitted that market- 
wide bargaining led to industry-wide 
strikes; but, except in a very few indus- 
tries like public utilities, railways, and 
some others, which anyhow required to be 
especially dealt with by government, he 
minimized the upset caused to the country 
by such industry-wide strikes. 

To the question, “Will the degree of 
political ‘monopoly’ be greater under the 
new federation,’ Mr. Daugherty’s answer 
was: “Yes, but not a whole lot”. 

Against a much higher degree of political 
power, Mr. Daugherty mentioned the 
make-up of the two principal political 
parties, the make-up of the electorate and 
the free and secret ballot system of voting. 

But even supposing that the new federa- 
tion were. much more powerful politically 
than its predecessors, Mr. Daugherty 
thought that the possibility “need not make 
employers quail”. He asserted that “it is 
possible for employers to organize success- 
fully for political action” and that “political - 
balance among organized groups is good for 
a municipality, a state, and the nation”. 


Unions, Local Councils 
Continue to Merge 


A merger with the Textile Workers Union 
of America was approved last month by 
more than 95 per cent of the members of 
the independent Brussels Carpet Weavers 
Benefit Association, employees of Harding 
Carpet Co., Brantford, and Toronto Carpet 
Co., Toronto, in a referendum postal vote. 


Following the vote the independent union 
formally applied for the merger with the 
Textile Workers, and a joint committee 
was appointed to arrange terms for the 
union of the two bodies. 


A joint announcement by James Martin, 
Brantford, President of the Brussels Carpet 
Weavers, and Paul Swaity, Toronto, Cana- 
dian Director of the TWUA, said later that 
a merger conference had decided that appli- 
cations for two charters would be made to 


cover employees of each of the two com- 
panies, and that a national carpet council 
would be set up within the TWUA to cover 
all the principal carpet companies in 
Canada. 

The Brussels Carpet Weavers Associa- 
tion has 128 members, and the Textile 
Workers Union has 17,000 members in 
Canada, according to Labour Organization 
in Canada, 1956 Edition. 

The movement for the merger of local 
labour councils continued with the recent 
dissolution of The Island Labour Council 
(formerly CCL) and its reconstitution as 
the Nanaimo and District Labour Council 
(CLC). The dissolved Island Labour 
Council was one of the oldest in British 
Columbia. Jack Moore of the Port Alberni 
local of the International Woodworkers was 
elected President of the new body. 

In the United States the General Execu- 
tive Board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union at its annual con- 
ference voted in favour of affiliation with 
the Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO. 

A new proposal for amalgamation of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers was made recently by 


International President H. E. Gilbert of 
the BLFE. Several previous attempts at 
amalgamation have been unsuccessful. The 
last was made in 1949, when a merger plan 
was worked out jointly by committees of 
the two unions but was defeated in a vote 
taken among the Locomotive Engineers. 
The plan was overwhelmingly approved by 
members of the Firemen and Enginemen’s 
Union. 

Attempts to bring about a merger of 
the New York State bodies of the former 
AFL and CIO recently collapsed, leaving 
the two organizations as far apart as ever. 
The main obstacle to the merger is said 
to be disagreement over the division of 
officers and the question of which group 
should take precedence in a new body. 

Under the terms of the national merger 
agreement George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President, has power to step in if state 
and city councils have not reached unity 
accords by next December 5. 


Weekly Hours Reduced 


A law reducing working hours for 2,500,000 
East Germans from 48 to 45 a week has 
been passed by the Volkskammer (People’s 
Chamber). 


Labour Briefs Submitted to Provincial Cabinets 


New Brunswick Joint Brief 


Clarification of New Brunswick’s Labour 
Relations Act so that cities, towns and 
municipalities would automatically become 
employers of labour was requested by the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour and 
the New Brunswick Council of Labour in 
a joint brief to the provincial Cabinet 
January 31. 

New Brunswick was the only province 
that made a distinction between municipal 
employees and other employees in labour 
relations legislation, the brief asserted. 

The brief also asked for an amendment 
to provide for the appointment of a three- 
member arbitration board in cases where a 
no-strike clause is included in the provi- 
sions of union agreements and disputes 
arise between municipal bodies and unions 
of their employees. The chairman of such 
a board would be appointed by the pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour. 

A further request was that necessary 
amendments be enacted to the Labour 
Relations Act to include provincial gov- 
ernment employees within the scope of the 
Act, including the right to their legitimate 
unions and to be certified and to bargain 
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collectively in the same manner as unions 
of employees in private industry. 


An immediate start on the construction 
of the Chignecto Canal was urged by the 
labour brief. 

We labour people like many other groups 
are considerably worried as to the effect on 
the economy of New Brunswick of the com- 
pletion and full operation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. No person can, of course, 
predict what its effect will be, but it is all 
too apparent that one of our largest sources 
of employment and income, our shipping 
industry, cannot but be adversely affected. 


Loss of the greater part of the Atlantic 
shipping, which seems inevitable, will deprive 
many workers of employment and seriously 
curtail the earning power of many others, 
unless some means can be found of replacing 
that which will be lost. 


Even before it was decided to proceed 
with the St. Lawrence project, the brief 
said, labour groups had been advocating 
and supporting construction of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Chignecto between 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, believing 
it was necessary to the development and 
prosperity of the Maritimes. 
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The brief also stressed that a prime 
requisite of modern industry was an 
assured and plentiful supply of electric 
power. 

“Tt has been said that at least one large 
industry with great employment potentials 
was deterred from establishing in this prov- 
ince because of lack of this vital require- 
ment,” the brief said. 

The organizations commended the New 
Brunswick government for expressing sup- 
port of a national health plan and passing 
preliminary legislation. It urged the prov- 
ince use all means at its disposal to bring 
about the implementation of this plan. 

Appreciation was also expressed for the 
extension of the benefit age of children 
and provision for legally adopted children 
under the Mother’s Allowance Act. 

Amendments which labour groups felt 
would increase the effectiveness of the Act 
were suggested. They included extension 
of the eligible age of children to 18 years 
and, in cases where they were attending 
educational institutions, to 21 years; elim- 
ination of limit on the number of eligible 
dependent children; and provision for 
handicapped children who might not other- 
wise be eligible for benefits. 

The brief asked for legislation providing 
equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex. 


We are vigorously opposed to exploitation 
of women and the obvious efforts of many 
employers to lower wage standards of both 
men and women in the flimsy assumption 
that because a woman is a woman, she is 
not entitled to the same remuneration as a 
man, whether or not she does the same work. 


Increased workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits were also urged: the basic rate of 
compensation to 75 per cent of the injured 
workmen’s current income, maximum earn- 
ings on which rate is based to $4,000 a 
year, widows’ pensions to $60 a month, 
children’s allowance to $20 a month and 
orphans’ to $30 a month. 

The brief said employers convicted of 
unfair labour practices should be required 
to reinstate, with reimbursement for time 
lost, employees who had been discharged 
for union activities. 

When there is a change in company name 
or ownership, the new employer should be 
required, under the labour act, to respect 
the collective bargaining relationship estab- 
lished under the previous management. 

Other proposals of the joint brief were: 
the addition of the checkoff to the labour 
act; coverage of all workers under the paid 
vacations’ act; support for a Canadian 
shipbuilding industry; and an industrial 
pension plan. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


Partnership in the federal Government’s 
national health insurance plan was urged 
by the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
in a brief to the provincial cabinet late in 
January. 

The Federation noted that the New- 
foundland Government had indicated its 
interest in the plan and had already 
announced a provincial scheme to provide 
free health care for children up to the age 
of 16. “We ‘are therefore puzzled as to 
why the Government has delayed its official 
endorsation of a National Health Plan.” 

The brief also asked for the abolition 
of court injunctions in settling labour 
disputes. 

Referring to Newfoundland’s Shops Act 
“and its many local extensions which are 
presently in force throughout the prov- 
ince,” the brief said there were many 
aspects of the Act with which Federation 
disagreed. 


In establishing opening and closing hours 
for retail and wholesale establishments, the 
various Shops Acts have created an obstacle 
in the path of collective bargaining by forcing 
unions to be content with unsatisfactory 
hours of work and also by restricting the 
freedom of employers to conduct their busi- 
ness im such a manner as to render maximum 
public service. 
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Urging transformation of the Act into 
“workable legislation,” the Federation said 
it had in mind the establishment of a 
provincial Hours of Work Act. 

The transfer of administration of the Act 
from the Department of Provincial Affairs 
to the provincial Department of Labour 
was suggested. ; 

The brief requested that a tripartite 
commission composed of government, man- 
agement and labour representatives be set 
up “to seek out the cause and provide a 
remedy for unemployment”. 

“Newfoundland’s buoyant economy,” the 
brief said, “is still plagued by the dread 
disease of seasonal unemployment.” 

The brief complained that the provincial 
Government was paying skilled carpenters 
hired to do Government work a minimum 
wage rate of 90 cents an hour. This rate, 
it said, was “completely out of line with 
present prevailing rates”. 

Included in the brief were requests that 
the provincial Government speed up work 
on the Trans-Canada Highway, that in- 
terest rates of finance companies be curbed, 


that daylight saving time be extended to 
the last Sunday in October, that jury fees 
be increased, and that Labour Day be made 
a compulsory holiday. 


In its conclusion the brief said the 
Apprenticeship Branch of the provincial 
Department of Labour was “deserving of 
special commendation”. 


District 26, United Mine Workers 


The Nova Scotia coal industry was 
general in better condition, the United 
Mine Workers District 26 said in a brief 
to the Nova Scotia Government January 
31. It expressed concern, however, over 
increased use of oil and the possible effects 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the trans- 
Canada pipeline. 


The UMW ealled on the Government to 
do what it could to protect the industry, 
which, it said, directly affected 128,000 
persons in Nova Scotia. 

One of the chief recommendations, made 
in earlier briefs, called for a labour repre- 
sentative on the Dominion Coal Board. 
The brief said that “in view of the most 
responsible and patient attitude of the 
United Mine Workers of America to the 
problem besetting the coal industry, we 
rightfully expect a voice in the delibera- 
tions of this Board”. 

The brief’s suggestions included recom- 
mendations that a provincial tax be 
imposed on imported fuel oil, that the 
province lead the way by burning coal in 
all its buildings, that federal subventions 
on coal movements be guaranteed not to 
decrease for five years, that an investiga- 
tion be made into possible effects of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and that “compen- 
sating arrangements to be made by the 


Government” should the  trans-Canada 
pipeline affect the Maritime economy 
adversely. 


Other recommendations called for:— 


The opening of a new coal mine in Pictou 
County, where only two mines now operate 
and one “is in danger of being closed at 
any time”. 

The immediate establishment of a voca- 
tional school in Cape Breton. 


The use of coal to accomplish any future 
expansion of electrical energy. 


The brief contained a series of recom- 
mendations on compensation payments, 
pensions, safety, sanitation in washhouses 
and funeral expenses of accident victims. 


In its request for subvention guarantees 
the union was repeating earlier suggestions 
for helping long-range contracts. Because 
the payments are established on a year- 
to-year basis, the union said coal com- 
panies are unable to sign long-range con- 
tracts. The brief said that a five-year 
guarantee “would have a most stabilizing 
effect on the coal industry”. 


The brief, presented to Premier R. L. 
Stanfield and his Cabinet by District 
President Tom McLachlan, said the Nova 
Scotia coal industry could look to the 
future with “some degree of optimism”. 


Charlottetown and District Labour Council 


A request for enactment of minimum 
wage legislation to apply to industrial 
workers and wage earners in urban dis- 
tricts, which would establish a minimum 
wage of $35 for a work week of 44 hours, 
was requested by the Charlottetown and 
District Labour Council in a brief recently 
submitted to the Executive Council of the 
Government of Prince Edward Island. 


The brief further requested that the Act 
should provide for one week’s holiday with 
pay for the first year of service for all 
employees in industry or urban service, and 
two weeks with pay thereafter. 


The Labour Council also asked that a 
Labour Relations Board be set up, as had 
been promised, with fair representation for 
labour. 


The brief expressed serious concern at 
the frequent occurrence of industrial acci- 


dents, particularly in the construction 
industry. Many of these accidents were 
due, the Council asserted, to lack of proper 
equipment and supervision. The employ- 
ment of a full-time safety officer to enforce 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was urged. 

The Council signified its satisfaction that 
a Labour Department had been set up in 
the province. 

Provision by the Government of the 
necessary books was suggested as a means 
of helping to meet the increasing cost of 
high school education, which the Council 
said should be within the reach of all. 

The brief noted with satisfaction that the 
federal Government had “agreed in prin- 
ciple to the instituting of a national health 
plan, for the provinces and federal Gov- 
ernment to arrange jointly”. It added: 
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“We sincerely hope that your Government 
will give your wholehearted support to this 
worthy and necessary legislation.” 


The Council reiterated its request that 
certain amendments should be made to the 
Trade Union Act. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Housing 
January 21 


Minister of Public Works, Hon. R. H. 
Winters, announced an increase in the 
interest rate on National Housing Act loans 
from 5% per cent to 6 per cent, effective 
January 22, 1957. Such increase, he stated, 
is designed to encourage the flow of money 
into the housing field. 

Harold E. Winch (CCF, Vancouver East) 
urged the Government to “show greater 
interest” in the “serious problem of supply- 
ing low-rental housing for our old age 
pensioners and others in the same 
category”. 


Health Insurance 
January 22 


The Government -has no intention of 
modifying its health insurance proposal, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
stated, “because, on analysis, the proposal 
will be found to be a most generous one”. 


January 29 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre) if he was in a 
position to make a statement to the House 
on the present state of negotiations between 
the province of Ontario and the federal 
Government, Mr. Martin replied there was 
nothing more he could add at this time to 
what he had already said. 


_ February 4 


The Prime Minister tabled copies of the 
correspondence between the federal and 
Ontario governments, complying with a 
request by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre). 


February 5 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare informed the House that the 
government of Newfoundland had accepted 
the federal government proposal. 


February 13 


“Great progress” towards a hospital in- 
surance plan in his talks with Premier Frost 
of Ontario was reported by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare in reply to 
inquiries. 
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Education 
January 24 


A motion to have the Government con- 
sider the advisability of introducing legis- 
lation to provide national scholarships and 
bursaries for students at the university level 
in financial need was proposed by A. H. 
Hollingworth (L, York Centre). 


The debate was adjourned. 


January 28 


R. R. Knight (CCF, Saskatoon) renewed 
his plea for financial assistance, through 
grants to the provinces, for the expansion 
and equalization of educational opportunity 
across Canada, “without encroaching in any 
way on the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provinces in this field”. 

The Minister of Justice, Hon. Stuart S. 
Garson, replied that the provision already 
made by the Government is the only one 
which can be made that does not encroach 
on the jurisdiction of the provinces. 


January 29 


In committee of supply, the sum of 
$7,986,000 for grants to universities was 
approved. : 

During the discussion, the Prime Minister 
reaffirmed the federal Government’s posi- 
tion that it had no wish to establish any 
kind of control over the freedom of 
universities nor of infringing on provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Leon Balcer (PC, Three Rivers) broke 
with his party and opposed the grants, 
claiming that they were “but another step 
on the part of the federal Government 
towards federal centralization”. 


Collective Bargaining with Government 
January 24 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre), referring to the Prime Minister’s 
reply to the Canadian Labour Congress 
regarding a study of collective bargaining 
between the Government and civil ser- 
vants, asked if it meant that the matter 
would be given a “new look” and further 
studied. Mr. St. Laurent replied as follows: 

I made the statement, and it is my per- 
sonal position, that I have always felt that 


collective bargaining did not meet the con- 
stitutional practice of our system with 


respect to the Civil Service. When I heard 
that some form of collective bargaining was 
in operation—I do not know how far it goes 
—in the United Kingdom, I asked that 
further information be obtained as to what 
it was and how it works. That is as far 
as I went. 


Civil Servants’ Right to Take Other Work 
January 25 


He would not consider it proper for a 
civil servant to engage in other work if it 
in any way interfered with good public 
relations of his office or with the proper 
and efficient discharge of the duties of that 
office, the Minister of Labour replied when 
questioned by Clarence Gillis (CCF, Cape 
Breton South). 


Income Tax Act 
January 28 


A motion proposing a one-year time 
limit for reopening of income tax returns 
in cases of persons earning $10,000 and less 
was defeated by a vote of 92 to 55. Mover 
of the motion was H. O. White (PC, 
Middlesex East). 


February 18 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
to remove the 8-per-cent floor on medical 
expenses deductible for income tax pur- 
poses was proposed by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF, Winnipeg North Centre). 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 29 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of his 
Bill to incorporate into the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Dispute Act the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off of union dues. Motion 
defeated by a vote of 105 to 66. 


Legality of Trading Stamps 
January 29 


Questioned by M. J. Coldwell (CCF 
Party Leader, Rosetown-Biggar) as to 
whether the Government has reached any 
conclusion with regard to the legality of 
trading stamps, the Minister of Justice 
stated: 

...we have upon the books now a law 
against trading stamps which has been in 
existence since 1905. It was continued at 
the last consolidation of the Criminal Code 
notwithstanding the fact that we received 
representations upon behalf of the trading 
stamp companies to have it repealed. This 
law is still in existence. The position that 


we have taken is that we should like to 
have this law tested before we ask Parlia- 
ment to consider any amendment to it if 
for no other reason than to know with 
greater assurance the nature of the amend- 
ment that might be required. 


Disabled Persons 


January 29 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare replied to a question by Clarence 
Gillis (CCF, Cape Breton South) as to 
whether any revision had been made in 
the definition of total and permanent 
disability under the Disabled Persons Act. 

After a meeting of federal and provincial 
government representatives held late last 
fall, he said, at which the regulations were 
considered, a revised definition was drafted 
and sent to the provinces for their con- 
sideration. As soon as the provinces make 
known ‘their wishes on this and other 
proposed regulations, the Government will 
lose no time in going ahead. 


Old Age Pension 


January 30 

Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government was 
considering amending the Old Age Security 
Act to permit payment of pension to 
persons who have qualified and have sub- 
sequently moved to another country for 
health or other reasons. 

The Parliamentary Assistant. to the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare 
replied that, being a matter of government 
policy, any proposed legislation would be 
announced by the Government at the 
appropriate time. 

Solon. E. Low (Social Credit Party 
Leader, Peace River), asked if, in view 
of the fact that sessions of provincial 
legislatures are now commencing and their 
budget preparations are already well 
advanced, the Government did not con- 
sider it unfair to the provinces to delay 
further any announcement concerning old 
age pension increases. 

In the absence of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, the Prime Minister 
suid the Government had reached no deci- 
sion but that as soon as it does it will be 
announced in the House. 


Transfer Rights of Pensions 


January 30 
Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government has taken 
steps, or is studying the possibility of 
taking steps, to encourage and facilitate 
the mobility or transferability of pension 
rights with respect to employees in both 
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private industry and the public service; 
also if the Government has received requests 
for the establishment of a national indus- 
trial pension plan and, if so, what was the 
Government’s reply. 

The Minister of Labour said a study is 
being undertaken of the effects of pension 
plans on the employment of older workers, 
including questions of transferability and 
mobility of pension credits. 

Representations had been received from 
the Canadian Labour Congress and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in their memoranda to the Cabinet. 
It had been suggested, said the Minister, 
that the implications of various proposals 
such as those included in the briefs might 
be discussed further by representatives of 
the central labour federations with appro- 
priate departments of government. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


January 30 


The Government has not under con- 
sideration amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in line with proposals 
submitted in the brief of the Canadian 
Labour Congress during the present session 
of Parliament, the Minister of Labour 
stated in reply to an inquiry by Michael 
Starr (PC, Ontario). 


February 4 


Announcement of an unemployment in- 
surance plan for fishermen was made by 
the Minister of Labour. 

Under the plan, commercial fishermen 
will be covered regardless of whether they 
are wage earners, working on shares or 
operating alone. Contributions will com- 
mence April 1 next and consideration of 
applications for benefit January 1 next 
(see p. 358). 


February 19 


G. R. Pearkes (PC, Esquimalt-Saanich) 
asked if consideration would be given to 
allowing contributions to be made on a 
seasonal basis, which, he said, would be 
more acceptable both to the industry and 
the fishermen of the West Coast. 

The Minister of Labour said he had 
received representations from West Coast 
fishermen and members of the Fisheries 
Council. They were receiving careful con- 
sideration by the officials responsible for 
working out the regulations. 


Canada Council 
February 5 


The Prime Minister expressed the hope 
that it would be possible to secure the 
acceptance of the required number of 
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members of the Canada Council in order 
that it may exist as a corporate body before 
March 31. 


February 6 
Bill received first reading. 


February 15 


Bill read a third time and passed on to 
the Senate. 


National Museums 
February 8 


An amendment to the Northern Affairs 
and National Resources Act to provide for 
two national museums in place of one as 
at present, to be known as the Canadian 
Museum of Natural History and the Cana- 
dian Museum of Human History, was 
introduced by the Hon. Jean Lesage. 


Canada Elections Act 
February 15 


Bill introduced by Ray Thomas (SC, 
Wetaskiwin) to require the political affilia- 
tion of the candidate to be printed on the 
ballot papers used in federal elections. 


Employment 
February 19 


In reply to an inquiry by E. D. Fulton 
(PC, Kamloops) concerning the unemploy- 
ment situation this winter, the Minister of 
Labour made the following statement: 


At January 19, 1957, the number of per- 
sons with jobs was estimated at 5,393,000, 
some 162,000 lower than at mid-December 
but still about 162,000 higher than in 
January a year ago. Persons without jobs 
and seeking work, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics survey, rose to an esti- 
mated 303,000, which was some 17,000 more 
than in January 1956 and about 60,000 less 
than in January 1955. 

The increase this January over last comes 
primarily from such seasonal industries as 
construction, lumbering, logging and trans- 
portation. Bad weather and the effects of 
the CPR strike all contributed to the layoffs. 

In this connection I think I should acknowl- 
edge and commend the vigorous and _ co- 
ordinated efforts now under way in many 
localities across Canada to increase winter 
employment opportunities. These steps are 
making a definite contribution to the main- 
tenance of employment. Without them, 
unemployment this winter would be much 
higher than it is. 


Succession Duty Act 
February 19 


Although a revision of the Succession 
Duty Act is almost complete, the Min- 
ister of Finance, replying to E. G. Hansell 
(SC, Macleod), said he did not think there 
would be an opportunity to bring it before 
the House during the present session. 


Quebec Federations Merge 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour and the Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions unite to form Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC), 
bringing to seven the number of provinces in which mergers completed 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (La 
Fédération des Travalleurs du Québec) 
came into being on February 16 at Quebec 
as a result of the merger of the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
and the Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CCL). 

Quebec thus becomes the seventh proy- 
ince* to amalgamate its organizations 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. The third largest labour organiza- 
tion in Quebec, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, which has about 
100,000 members, is at present carrying on 
negotiations with the CLC. 


The 428 delegates from these two 
federations, representing some 200,000 
members, accepted the merger unani- 


mously and adopted the new constitution 
without discussion. 

Roger Provost, President of the former 
QPFL, was elected President, while J. R. 
Lamoureux, President of the former QFIU, 
was chosen Ist Vice-president. 

The question of health imsurance held 
the spotlight, the delegates calling, often 
with vehemence and always unanimously, 
for a plan to be financed by the province 
with the help of the federal Government. 

The convention also declared itself to be 
in favour of affiliation of the CCCL with 
the CLC, considering such a step to be 
the logical outcome of its own merger. 

Representing 420 local unions and ten 
labour councils, the delegates also adopted 
resolutions calling for:— 

Establishment within the QFL of a 
workman’s compensation committee; 

The founding of a bilingual monthly 
publication ; 

Moral and financial support for the 
miners of northern Quebec. 

Two resolutions calling for the official 
support of the QFL for “Reassemblement” 
(an educational and democratic action 
movement) were referred to the Executive 
Committee without discussion. 


*In Ontario the merger convention is to be held 
at the end of this month, and in New Brunswick 
during the month of August. Moreover, of the 39 
cities and districts in which there are two councils, 
amalgamation remains to be completed in only about 
a dozen. It is expected that all provincial federa- 
tions and all councils will be merged by the end 
of the year. 


The two-day convention closed with a 
banquet at which some 600 persons were 
present and durmg which there was not a 
single speech. An impressive number of 
distinguished guests were present, however, 
including Gérard Picard and Jean Marchand, 
President and Secretary respectively of the 
CCCL. 


Opening of the Convention 


Under the joint chairmanship of Roger 
Provost, President of the QPFL, and J. R. 
Lamoureux, President of the QFIU, the 
convention opened at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec on February 15. 

Representatives of the provincial Gov- 
ernment, the City Council and _ the 
Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Labour Congress attended. 

Stating that this convention was certainly 
the most important one he had attended 
in 43 years, the Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
provincial Minister of Labour, stressed the 
fact that the labour unions have a vital 
part to play and that their existence is 
necessary in the modern world. 

He painted a picture of the industrial 
development of the province of Quebec 
during the last few years and called for 
the support of the labour world. 

His Worship Mayor Wilfrid Hamel said 
that the labour movement is gaining 
increased importance in Quebec as a result 
of this merger and that for that very 
reason it will be called upon to play a 
part still more to the advantage of society. 

Rey. Father P. D. Morin, Chaplain of 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters in Montreal, spoke briefly, calling 
the merger “the most beneficial action 
which could be taken”. 

Three members of the CLC’s Executive 
Committee also spoke. 

Gordon G. Cushing, Executive Vice- 
president, pointed out that Quebec should 
be endowed with a strong and vigilant 
labour movement to go hand in hand with 
the industrial development of the province. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
stressed the fact that only 27 per cent of 
Quebec’s workers belong to labour organ- 
izations—this being the lowest average 
after the Prairie Provinces (26 per cent— 
while in British Columbia the proportion 
is 72 per cent. 
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The Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions held its fifth and last conven- 
tion at Quebec on February 13 and 14, 
giving its unanimous approval to the 
merger agreement with the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour. 

Under the chairmanship of R. J. 
Lamoureux, some 200 delegates enthu- 
siastically welcomed ratification of the 
merger agreement. Claude Jodoin, 


President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, was present when this decision 
was made. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, which is now carrying 
on negotiations with the CLC, stated 


that the CCCL, aware of the fact that 
the present-day division of the labour 
world is contrary to the best interests 
of the workers, “is more than ever 
desirous of real unity of labour action 
with the CLC”. He specified, how- 
ever, that the CCCL cannot “renounce 
its own entity”. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this last convention was a talk by 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau, Vice-president of 
the education and democratic action 
movement known as “Rassemblement” ; 
in the course of his talk Mr. Trudeau 
said that it is absolutely necessary to 
arouse the people of Quebec to political 
consciousness. 


Mr. MacDonald also protested against 
the differential in wages between Quebec 
and Ontario, stating that the divergence 
is becoming more pronounced all the time. 


Claude Jodoin 


Canadians will eventually succeed in 
having only one central labour organiza- 
tion, CLC President Claude Jodoin said in 
his address to the opening session of the 
merger convention. 

Noting that all the provincial federations 
will have merged by the end of the year, 
Claude Jodoin added that total unity will 
be achieved in the country by agreements 
in which all will participate. 

Referring to the affiliation of the CCCL, 
he called on the delegates not to prejudge 
the results of the negotiations now going on. 

Mr. Jodoin also dealt with the objec- 
tives of the CLC, stressing particularly the 
need for a health insurance plan and calling 
on the delegates to use their influence to 
try to obtain such a plan. 

On the federal level, the CLC President 
dwelt on union recognition for civil 
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servants, stating that the Government, in 
refusing this right, “is setting a very bad 
example for private enterprise”. 

The labour movement does not want to 
become powerful in Canada in order to 
exercise control, he pointed out, but 
rather to “better protect the rights of all 
workers in the interests of all citizens”. 

In closing, Mr. Jodoin reminded his 
listeners that the establishment of free 
trade-unionism in all countries of the 
world is the only guarantee of lasting 
world peace. 


Roger Provost 

On his election as President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, Roger 
Provost declared that health insurance, 
equality of wages and complete labour 
unity for the workers of the province are 
among the foremost objectives of the new 
federation. 

He also mentioned the complete right to 
strike and entire freedom of association. 

In order to attain this comprehensive 
program of union activity, Mr. Provost 
urged the members to adopt a new trend 
in politics. 

“Because of the introduction of politics 
in the economic and social fields,” he said, 
“it has become necessary to work towards 
giving an aspect to politics which will be 
in accordance with our desires.” 

The President emphasized the need to 
obtain, for Quebec workers, equality of 
wages with the other industrial provinces. 

“Now that the nightmare of inter-union 
quarrelling has disappeared,” he added, “we 
can devote more effort to the organization 
of unorganized workers, and we must see 
to it that the province of Quebec ceases 
to be the industrial province whose workers 
are the least well paid.” 

Dwelling on the need for a health insur- 
ance plan, Mr. Provost stated that “we 
have reached a point where, under cover 
of autonomy, the worst abuses are being 
committed and the workers are being 
prevented from attaining that security to 
which they are entitled”. 

As for labour unity, he stressed the fact 
that this will not be complete “until all 
bona fide union groups belong to the same 
organization and present a common front”. 

Mr. Provost also denied the Govern- 
ment’s right to limit the right to strike, 
stating that “the workers are sufficiently 
conscious of their responsibilities to limit 
their right to strike themselves if they 
consider such a step necessary for the 
general good”. 

In encouraging the members of the new 
federation to engage in political action, 
Mr. Provost also urged them to study new 


1st Vice-President R. J. Lamoureux (1) and President Roger Provost of the new QFL 


political groups and to support those whose 
ideal “corresponds to that of the labow 
movement”, 


Health Insurance 


The new federation’s first act was to 
approve, unanimously and enthusiasticilly, 
a resolution calling for the setting up of a 
health insurance plan to be financed by 
the province with the help of the federal 
Government. 

The resolution favours a plan covering 


medical, surgical and hospital expenses, 
available to all classes of society. Such 
a plan should, moreover, leave each 


person free to choose his own doctor and 
hospital, and should be administered on a 
provincial basis. 

Seven delegates spoke in favour of such 
a measure. 

Roméo Girard, Secretary of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council, urged 
that “playing politics” be forgotten when 
the health of the people is at stake. 

Bernard Shane, Vice-president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, pointing out that the medical 
centre set up in Montreal for members of 
his union has made it possible to discover 
a considerable number of illnesses which 
might have become very serious, stressed 


the fact that only members have this 
protection, whereas there should be a plan 
covering the entire population of the 
province. 

Louis Laberge, President of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, stated that 
“the working class is in absolute need of 
health insurance”; he called on the Jabour 
movement to do something right away 
about obtaining such a plan. 

(During the convention, Mr. Provost 
revealed the fact that a brief on health 
insurance, prepared jointly by Quebec’s 
three labour organizations, would soon be 
presented to the provincial Government.) 


Affiliation of the CCCL 


The Quebec Federation of Labour 
declared itself to be in favour of affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour with the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
President himself, the delegates adopted a 
resolution, with no dissenting votes, favour- 
ing affiliation of the CCCL. There were, 
however, several abstentions. 

The nine delegates who spoke were all 
in favour of affiliation in principle, but 
two of them implied that they did not 
want affiliation “at any cost”. 
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The resolution, which was of a general 
nature, pointed out that the alternative to 
affiliation of the CCCL “will be a long 
series of inter-union struggles, veiled or 
open, the main result of which, whatever 
the issue may be, will be to lessen the 
strength and effectiveness of the labour 
movement in Quebec”. 

Setting the tone of the discussion, Roger 
Provost said that affiliation of the CCCL 
is the logical outcome of the merger of 
the Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour and the Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions. 

“No one with the efficiency of the labour 
movement at heart can be opposed to this 
resolution,” he said. 

The President reminded the delegates 
that the Executive Committee of the CLC 
has been given the mandate of negotiating 
an agreement with the CCCL; it is not up 
to the unions and federations, he said, to 
decide how and in what way unity will 
be accomplished. 

Jean Marie Bédard, representing the 
International Woodworkers Union, stated 
that the Quebec worker is losing out in 
wages as a result of the division in the 
world of organized labour. 

“We must find a way to speed up unity,” 
he said. “The Quebec worker is losing out 
in earnings, and that is more important 
than concern for jurisprudence.” 

Jean Gérin-Lajoie of the American Metal 
Workers’ Union likewise stressed the fact 
that neither questions of jurisdiction nor 
questions of principle should constitute 
obstacles to the CCCL’s affiliation. 

Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the old QFIU, also stated that it would 
be “selfish and anti-Christian to refuse to 
accept other organized workers in our 
ranks”, Calling on the delegates to judge 
a labour association by its aims, he warned 
them against setting up barriers, which 
would do nothing but harm to the Quebec 
worker. 

Speaking on behalf of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, William Dodge 
said that he looked forward to the day 
when he would meet the members of the 
CCCL at a convention. 

“These are men of superior intelligence,” 
he said, “of firm principle, whose devotion to 
the working class is even greater than ours.” 


The only two delegates to temper their 
remarks were Hector Marchand, President 
of the Montreal local of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and Louis 
Laberge, President of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council. The former called 
on the CCCL “to take action”; the latter 
said that the QPFL “will go ahead any- 
way without the CCCL”. 


Elections 


The choice of the Executive Committee 
of the new federation, made separately in 
accordance with the terms of the merger 
agreement between the QPFL and the 
QFIU, caused no surprise. A vote was 
held only for the position of Secretary, 
which fell to the former QPFL; in this 
vote Armand Marion, who already held 
the post, won out over Roméo Girard. 


The Executive Committee of the new 
federation is as follows:— 

Chosen by the former Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour: President, Roger 
Provost, Montreal; 2nd Vice-president, 
Edouard Larose, Montreal; Secretary, 
Armand Marion, Montreal; nine directors: 
textiles, Oscar Longtin, Valleyfield; needle- 
work, Maurice Silcoff, Montreal; construc- 
tion trades, Henri Rochon, Montreal; wood 
products, Richard Garneau, Quebec; pulp 
and paper, J. B. Hurens, Quebec; trans- 
portation equipment, Louis Laberge, Mont- 
real; services, Gaston A. Ramat, Montreal; 
non-durable goods, André Courchesne, 
Quebec, and John Purdie, Montreal. 


Chosen by the former Quebec Federation 
of Industrial Unions: 1st Vice-president, 
R. J. Lamoureux, Montreal; Treasurer, 
Roméo Mathieu, Montreal; six directors: 
mines, Patrick Burke, Noranda; transporta- 
tion, Eucher Corbeil, Montreal; foods and 
beverages, Roland Goedike, Montreal; 
municipal employees, J. M. Périard, Mont- 
real; durable goods, René Martin, St. Jean, 
and Gérard Poirier, Montreal. 


The following eight honorary officers 
were also chosen: by the QPF L—President, 
Marcel Francq; Vice-presidents, Raoul 
Trépanier, Bernard Shane and J. H. 
D’Aoust; by the QFJU—President, Philippe 
Vaillancourt; Vice-presidents, J. P. Tessier, 
Donat Archambault and Miss Huguette 
Plamondon. 


During the winter months of 1956—April to October—registered unemployed in New 
Zealand increased from 76 on April 30 to 505 on August 31, then decreased to 309 on 
October 31. The peak registration of 505 was the highest since 1946, when 593 were regis- 


tered as unemployed in June of that year. 


cent of the labour force. 
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The 505 unemployed formed only 0.06 per 


Preliminary Report, 


Royal Commission 


on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Many forecasts and recommendations made by five-man body for 25-year 
period 1955 to 1980. Those of most interest to Labour described here 


The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects was published on January 10*. It 
contains a number of forecasts and recom- 
mendations. A summary of those which 
most closely affect labour was given in 
the February issue of the Lasour GaAzetTTE 
(p. 129). Thirty-four studies that will be 
published separately are listed in an 
appendix to the report. 

The predictions contained in the Com- 
mission’s report are based on a number of 
assumptions, the chief of which is that, 
during the 25-year period covered by the 
inquiry, 1955 to 1980, there will be no big 
war, no serious business depression and no 
prolonged periods of mass unemployment 
such as occurred in the 1930’s. 


Forecasts 


The forecast that the population of 
Canada will reach 26,650,000 by 1980 is 
based on mortality and fertility rates 
which take into account present trends, and 
upon a net rate of immigration of 75,000 
per year. 

“The estimates of fertility rates are... 
conditioned by assumptions about general 
prosperity and employment in Canada over 
the next two or three decades,” the report 
states. Briefly, these assumptions presume 
that there will be no “prolonged decline in 
business activity”. 

“Net immigration is influenced by com- 
parative levels of economic activity in 
Canada, Western Europe and the United 
States. It is also affected by political 
events, by the risks of war, and by the 
migration policies of the governments con- 
cerned,” says the report. “Because it is a 
function of so many variables it is 
impossible to predict. 

“Tf net immigration runs at an annual 
rate of 75,000, the population of Canada 
by 1980, according to our estimates, will 
be 2,500,000 more than if it were aug- 
mented by natural increase alone,’ the 
Commission says. 

If an annual immigration of only 50,000 
is assumed the population would be 


*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Super- 
visor of Government Publications, Ottawa. 


The task set before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Hconomic Prospects 
when it was appointed in June 1955 was 
implied in the title given to the five-man 
body headed by Walter L. Gordon of 
Toronto. In the words of the order in 


council that established the Commission, it 
was “to inquire into and report upon the 


long-term prospects of the Canadian 
economy, that is to say, upon the prob- 
able economic development of Canada 
and the problems to which such develop- 
ment appears likely to give rise’’. 


25,770,000 by 1980, while a rate of 100,000 
a year would give a population of 27,535,000 
by the end of the period. 


Labour Force 


The labour force, according to the defini- 
tion used in the report, includes all those 
14 years of age and older who are employed 
or looking for work. It does not, however, 
include those in the armed forces, in 
hospitals, jails or other institutions, or on 
Indian reserves. 


The report points out that “over the 
past decade the labour force has not been 
growing so fast as the population as a 
whole”. Although the proportion of women 
in the labour force has been increasing— 
a trend which is expected to continue— 
there has been a decline in the proportion 
of young men entering the labour force 
and a tendency towards earlier retirement 
of older men. 


The Commission expects the trend 
towards later entry into the labour force 
to continue, but anticipates that the in- 
crease in the proportion of those 65 years 
of age and older who drop out of the 
labour force will “flatten out” in the future. 

We are assuming that unemployment will 
not be relatively higher on the average over 
the next 25 years than it has been over the 
last five years. Thus we assume that the 
average level of unemployment will be 3 per 
cent of the labour force. 


On these assumptions, and with an 
assumed immigration rate of 75,000 a year, 
the Commission estimates that the propor- 
tion of the male population 14 years of 
age and over who will be in the labour 
force in 1980 will be 80.2 per cent. It is 
estimated to have been 82 per cent in 1955. 
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The percentage of the female population 
in the labour force is expected to be 27.5 
in 1980, compared with 23.8 in 1955. 


The percentage of the total population 
who will be in the labour force in 1980 
is estimated at 53.7, against 52.8 per cent 
in 1955. 

Regarding the industrial distribution of 
the labour force the report says: 

We expect the resource industries, primary 
and secondary manufacturing, and construc- 
tion to employ roughly the same proportions 
of the labour force as they do today. The 
labour force in agriculture has been declin- 
ing not only in relative but also in absolute 
terms; and we expect that trend to continue. 
While agriculture now accounts for some 15 
per cent of the total labour force, by 1980 
its share may have declined to 7 per cent. 


On the other hand, there will be a marked 
increase in the number of workers employed 
in the tertiary or service sectors of the 
economy, so that over the next 25 years the 
labour force employed in civilian government 
and community services, in transportation, 
storage and communications, and in trade, 
finance and other services will increase from 
47 to 55 per cent. 


“Canada has been becoming an increas- 
ingly urban country, and this trend will 
continue,” the report predicts. “In 1951, 
62 per cent of the population lived in 
metropolitan areas or in other cities, towns 
or villages with more than a thousand 
people. By 1980 that proportion may rise 
to 80 per cent. Over the same period the 
proportion of the population living in 
metropolitan and urban areas of more than 
100,000 people may rise from 36 to 56 
per cent.” 


Gross National Product 


“Tf net immigration averages 75,000 per 
annum and if the rate of productivity 
increase in the private business sector of 
the economy hews to the midpoint of the 
range we have chosen, the gross national 
product in 1980 will amount to approxi- 
mately $76,000,000,000 in terms of 1955 
dollars,” the report states. 


With immigration at 50,000 a year and 
with productivity at the lower edge of the 
range the Commission estimates that the 
gross national product will be $68,000,000,000. 
On the other hand, if immigration ran at 
an average yearly rate of 100,000 and the 
rate of productivity increase was at the 
highest point in the range, the gross 
national product would reach $85,000,000,000 
by 1980. 

The high and low points in the range 
referred to are 2.5 and 3.25 per cent in- 
crease in productivity compounded annually 
for the business sector of the economy. For 
agriculture, where output per man-hour has 
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been increasing more rapidly than in any 
other part of the economy—though it is 
still considerably lower than in most other 
sectors—the estimated rate of increase in 
productivity was 3 per cent compounded 
annually until 1970, and for the next 10 
years (until 1980), 2.5 per cent. 


Wages and Hours 


The Commission advances the conclu- 
sion that “by 1980 the average Canadian, 
after paying income tax, will have about 
two-thirds again as much net’ income for 
his own use as he had in 1955”. 

Hours of work, both in agriculture and in 
the business sector of the economy, have 
been declining and we expect these trends 
to continue. Average hours per week per 
man in agriculture are predicted to fall from 
55.3 in 1955 to 43.75 in 1980 and, in busi- 
ness, to fall from 41.3 in 1955 to 34.3 in 
1980. 


Skilled Labour Shortages 


“Unless present trends are changed there 
will not be enough young men and women 
enrolling in training programs to meet the 
demand. This is in spite of the fact that 
the number of Canadians entering the 
labour force will substantially increase over 
the next ten years. It follows that we may 
expect to face shortages of skilled labour 
in the near future,” the report says. 


University Enrolments 


On university enrolments the report 
says: “The number of students at present 
enrolled in the primary and secondary 
schools throughout the country is clear 
evidence that the numbers who will be 
seeking to enter the universities will in- 
crease rapidly within the next few years. 
In fact university enrolments are already 
increasing; it is expected that the rate will 
accelerate and that enrolments will be 
double their present numbers by about 
1965.” 


Recommendations 
Skilled Labour Shortage 


The shortage of skilled labour “is not 
likely to correct itself automatically, except 
to a very limited degree,” in the opinion 
of the Commission. 


The pay differentials between skilled and 
semi-skilled workers are normally not great 
enough to provide strong financial incen- 
tives for people to take specialized training. 
Furthermore, while it is sometimes possible 
to substitute mew machinery for certain 
types of skilled workers, it is much more 
common to substitute machinery for unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, thus increasing, in 
effect, the demand for skilled workers. 


Steps towards remedying the shortage 
suggested by the Commission are: 


Increased pay differentials between the 

kinds of skilled workers which are likely 
to be scarce and the semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers in the same industries, 
and added incentives to encourage appren- 
ticeship in the skilled_trades. 
_ Existing technical and vocational train- 
ing facilities and institutions should be 
expanded and new ones established. A large 
portion of this will occur as part of general 
high school expansion programs now being 
planned by the provinces. But, in addition, 
it is important that more technical training 
schools for high school graduates be estab- 
lished.... It is quite apparent that the 
demands of modern industry for many new 
types of skilled technical workers cannot be 
met by the older techniques of apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training (although these 
are still important). 


Governments may play a role in fostering 
apprenticeship or in-plant training programs, 
but it is to be hoped that skilled trades- 
men’s groups and companies will themselves 
foster the further development of these 
training techniques. 


In many cases more efficient use could 
probably be made of skilled personnel in 
industry by making sure that they are not 
being employed to perform unskilled or semi- 
met tasks which could be performed by 
others. 


University Training 


The heart of the problem of how the 
universities and colleges are to achieve 
the necessary expansion of physical facili- 
ties and to recruit the additions to their 
teaching staffs that will evidently be 
required, the report says, is: “How are 
the universities going to be able to attract 
increased numbers of men and women of 
high quality to the teaching profession?” 


The Commission asserts that the living 
standards of university teachers have not 
increased with the general prosperity of 
the country as a whole, and that relatively 
they have on the contrary declined sub- 
stantially. “It seems quite clear that if 
our Canadian universities are to attract 
sufficient numbers of men and women of 
the highest quality to their teaching staffs, 
measures will have to be taken to improve 
the general standing in the community of 
the university teaching profession. What 
is needed is a very substantial increase in 
the salaries of university teachers, and 
particularly of those in higher ranks,” the 
report contends. 

“This could be accomplished,” it con- 
tinues, “at a cost which would be small 
in comparison with the sums which are at 
present being paid by our governments, or 
which people are demanding should be paid, 
for such things as roads and highways, 


power developments, railway extensions, 
docks and port facilities, agricultural price 
supports, increased social security measures 
and so on.” 


The Commission estimates that the 
present level of salaries in the universities 
could be doubled at a cost of $12,000,000 
a year. However, it admits that much 
more would be needed within 10 years, by 
which time student enrolment would be 
twice what it is now. 

In addition to the sums required for in- 
creased salaries, the existing universities and 
the new universities which will soon be 
needed will require substantial capital grants, 
if they are to take care of the very large 
increase in the anticipated enrolment. It is 
estimated that capital expenditures of about 
$1,000,000,000 will be required for these 


purposes over the period of the next 25 
years. 


The universities cannot themselves raise 
the sums needed without “direct and sub- 
stantial aid from the governments con- 
cerned,” the Commission declares. It makes 
the suggestion that “some limited measure 
of assistance might be given to the univer- 
sities by increasing the amount of the 
deductions from taxable income now 
allowed to individuals and corporations for 
donations to educational institutions,” and 
that deduction of gifts to such institutions 
from estates might be allowed before 
federal succession duty is computed. 


Immigration 


During the 30 years from 1901 to 1931 
about 4,600,000 immigrants came to Canada, 
and about 3,400,000 emigrated from the 
country, the report states. Thus the net 
addition to the population in the period 
was only about 1,200,000. 

Nevertheless, the Commission believes 
that “immigrants have made a decided 
contribution to the scale of economic 
development in Canada”. It points to the 
willingness of immigrants to accept the less 
attractive types of work, and to “the 
various skills and cultural accomplish- 
ments with which many immigrants are 
helping to enrich our Canadian life”. 

The Commission believes that Canada’s 
immigration policy must be “a continuous, 
long-term one” if it is to be successful. It 
favours the continuation of the plan of 
helping immigrants to finance the cost of 
their journey to this country; it urges a 
wider dissemination of information in the 
various countries from which we may 
expect future immigrants to come, facili- 
ties for quicker processing of applications 
of those who wish to come to Canada, 
continuation of the policy of placing no 
restrictions on the occupations in which 
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immigrants are entitled to engage, encour- 
aging the immigration of those with special 
skills, and doing everything possible to 
help immigrants upon arrival to fit into 
Canadian life and to become assimilated. 

To encourage young Canadians who go 
abroad for advanced training to return to 
this country on completing their studies, 
the report suggests that “effective means 
ought to be taken, perhaps through the 
universities, to keep in touch with them 
and, through collaboration between the 
National Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, the Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service 
and industry associations, to keep them 
informed of employment opportunities in 
their chosen professions in Canada”. 


Atlantic Provinces 


Although in the last few decades the 
Atlantic Provinces have made substantial 
progress—real income per capita in the 
Maritimes having increased during the past 
30 years at a somewhat higher rate than 
the average for the other provinces—“it is 
a fact,” the report says, “that average 
incomes in this region continue to lag 
behind the averages for the rest of Canada”. 

The Commission makes a number of 
suggestions of ways in which some measure 
of assistance might be given to the Mari- 
times, but, it says, “if it should turn out 
that there is not the necessary combina- 
tion of resources in sufficient quantities to 
permit a substantial rise in living standards 
in the Atlantic region, generous assistance 
should be given to those people who might 
wish to move to other parts of Canada 
where there may be greater opportunities”. 

In particular the Commission foresees a 
possibility that a considerable number of 
Nova Scotia coal miners may be displaced 
when an extensive program of mechaniza- 
tion, now under way in the mines of some 
of the principal producers of coal in the 
province, is completed in 1960. 

It suggests some change in the present 
subsidy arrangements for Nova Scotia coal, 
but says that “obviously there must be 
some limit to the amount of assistance 
which should reasonably be given to any 
one industry, no matter how important it 
may be”. 

“We believe, however,” the report con- 
tinues, “that generous assistance should be 
provided for the mineworkers who will be 
displaced as a result of the difficulties which 
we foresee. Special measures will be 
needed for looking after these people and 
for re-establishing in other industries those 


who may be interested in such an alter- 
native.” 
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Other Recommendations 


“In a world where our main trading 
partners are not prepared to make worth- 
while reductions in their tariffs and other 
trade restrictions, it would seem sensible 
for this country, for the time being, to 
hold the tariff line, on the average, at 
about its present level. At the same time 
we should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen out some of the 
anomalies which exist in the present tariff 
and to simplify the whole tariff structure 
as much as possible,” the report says. 

It should be flexible in the sense that we 
should not hesitate to amend and revise it 
as occasion demands from time to time. In 
fact we would advocate a continuing re- 
examination of the tariff having in mind 
continually changing industrial conditions, 
products and techuoslogy. 


In the course of a discussion of the 
wheat marketing situation the report says: 
“Persistent surpluses may indicate the 
necessity of bringing about some reduction 
in acreage sown to wheat, although as 
previously indicated we do not think this 
should be necessary on a permanent basis 
over a long period.” 

We feel that, among the several approaches, 
consideration should be given to the method 
of relating the initial price to a quantity 
determined by the storage situation and the 
prospects for disposal. Under this method, 
when surplus production is taxing storage 
facilities to the limit, farmers would know 
in advance that if there were another very 
good crop in western Canada, only a stated 
part of it could be delivered to the Board in 
the coming year. The balance would have 
to be stored on the farm or used for feed. 
If such a situation continued, farmers would 
tend to reduce their wheat acreage to some 
extent and thus achieve a better balance 
between supply and demand. 


The Commission suggests that “in times 
of substantial surpluses” the Wheat Board 
should announce well before seeding time 
the amount of wheat for which it will 
guarantee a minimum price for the coming 
crop year. This price would apply only to 
the guaranteed quantity. Even if the 
Board later found itself unable to take 
delivery of the wheat it would still be 
required to pay for it. The quantity of 
wheat which the Board would guarantee 
to accept would be broken down into 
guaranteed delivery quotas for each farmer 
who held a wheat delivery permit. The 
Commission admits, however, that there 
would be considerable difficulty in working 
out quotas for individual farmers. 

“Although fishing and fish processing 
account for less than 1 per cent of the 
total output of the Canadian economy and, 


on an average throughout the year, pro- ) 


vide employment for only about 1 per cent 
of the labour force, those figures consider- 
ably understate the industry’s importance,” 
the report says. It goes on to explain that 
the number of Canadians who get a sub- 
stantial part of their livelihood from 
fishing, either part-time or full-time, is 
larger than the labour force figures suggest; 
that the industry is of dominating impor- 
tance in certain parts of the country where 
there are few alternative sources of in- 
come; and that the industry draws largely 
on resources that are outside the territorial 
limits of Canada. It is also pointed out 
that about two-thirds in value of the 
output of the industry is exported. 


Measures suggested by the Commission 
to help the industry include: collaboration 
with other countries in the removal or 
reduction of trade barriers, international 
efforts to conserve and manage fish stocks 
and to prevent encroachment, and con- 
tinued biological and technological research 
by government and industry. 

The Commission suggests that in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, where farm incomes are particu- 
larly low, the federal Government should 
help the provincial governments—if they 
and the people of the provinces are inter- 
ested in participating in such a plan—“in 
working out a better system of land use, 
including the provision of credit facilities 
to finance the consolidation of holdings and 
the provision of assistance, financial and 
otherwise, to people who wish to be re- 
located and re-established in other indus- 
tries”. 

With reference to farm price supports the 
report recognizes that “any measures which 
result in over-production of particular 
commodities would be damaging to the 
economy and to the interests of farmers 
themselves. We believe that the objective 
of a price support program for farmers 


should be roughly the same as that of 
unemployment assistance to industrial 
workers, namely, to mitigate distress due 
to economic fluctuations,” it says. 


Later on it continues: 


There are the difficult questions of how 
support prices should be determined and 
whether they should become effective accord- 
ing to the application of some automatic 
formula or in some other way. We believe 
that an effective price support program 
should be administered by a separate board, 
the members of which should be relieved 
of other duties. Such a board, should be 
able to develop and assemble the informa- 
tion required for sound decisions. We 
believe that the determination of support 
prices on the advice of a full-time board 
would be preferable to the application of 
more or less automatic formulae. 


Regarding the low statutory rates on 
grain carried by the railways, the report 
says: “It is with no little hesitation we 
have come to the conclusion that a short- 
run solution to this intractable problem 
will probably involve a new charge on the 
public treasury,” ‘The conclusion referred 
to is that instead of an increase in the 
rates on grain and other commodities of 
low value for their bulk the government 
should pay such a subsidy “as may be 
necessary to help meet rising railway costs 
and maintain the efficiency of the railway 
system”’. 


The report suggests that since the large 
expenditures made on roads “are related in 
very large measure to the numbers, the 
speeds and the weights of the vehicles in 
operation ...the owners of these vehicles 
should be required to pay an even higher 
percentage of the total costs involved than 
they are doing at the present time”. It 
urges that taxes and vehicle licence fees 
should be adjusted so that the various 
classes of vehicles pay their fair share of 
the cost of the roads, having regard to the 
weight of the vehicles and the demands 
they make upon highways and bridges. 


Farmers’ Cash Income Rises 12.9 Per Cent in 1956 


Cash income from the sale of farm products and from participation payments on 
previous year’s prairie grain crops rose in 1956 to an estimated $2,655,872,000, an amount 
12.9 per cent above the preceding year’s $2,352,563,000 and 10.9 per cent above 1954’s 


$2,395,321,000. 


The all-time high cash income, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, was in 
1952, when it reached an estimated $2,849,300,000. 


Supplementary payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act amounted to $5,004,000 in 1956, to $33,338,000 in 1955 and to $2,427,000 in 1954. 
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39" Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Outgoing President advises building industry to pay more attention to 
stimulating recruitment and increasing productivity of labour through 
improved training. Immigration no longer certain supply of manpower 


Canada’s construction industry was 
advised to give more attention to stimu- 
lating recruitment and increasing produc- 
tivity of labour through improved training 
and machinery. The advice came from 
A. Turner Bone, outgoing President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, in his 
presidential address to the Association’s 
39th annual meeting in Toronto in late 
January. 

Immigration should be increased, he said, 
but we can no longer look to other coun- 
tries for the necessary supply of building 
tradesmen or labour. 

In his address to the convention, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent expressed appreciation 


of the industry’s efforts against winter 
unemployment. 
The CCA _ Apprenticeship Committee 


noted some increase in contractors’ interest 
in apprenticeship but said that the present 
situation was cause for something less than 
jubilation. The Labour Relations Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that Labour 
had shared fairly in the construction 
industry’s prosperity in the postwar years. 
The Housing Committee advocated the 
calling of an early conference to discuss 
the provision of houses for those with an 
annual income of less than $5,000. 

A resolution approved by the delegates 
called for the establishment of a national 
joint board to settle jurisdictional disputes 
in the building and consttuction industry. 


Presidential Address 


In spite of increases in the labour force 
in the construction industry in recent 
years, which have been “little short of 
phenomenal,” more attention will have to 
be given to stimulating recruitment and 
making labour more productive through 
improved training and machinery in order 
to carry out future construction programs, 
said A. Turner Bone in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting. 

“T think that it is fair to say that 
employers have given more attention to 
overcoming the shortage of materials than 
they have to the shortage of trained man- 
power,” he continued. 
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“Canada’s immigration program should be 
increased and the construction industry will 
benefit from the larger program indicated 
for this year, but the day has long passed 
when we can look to other countries to 
supply us with the necessary numbers of 
skilled mechanics, professional men or even 
heavy labour. Our schools—whether they 
be universities, apprenticeship centres or 
technical schools—need our help. A greater 
investment by employers both in terms of 
time and money in the training of others 
is an investment with ‘growth’ features.” 

He mentioned three main ways in which 
contractors could help to meet their respon- 
sibilities in this matter: by participating 
in the apprentice training program, encour- 
aging the entry of recruits to the industry, 
and seeing that the boys receive proper 
training on the job; by promoting the 
establishment of short courses for the newer 
skills that can be learned in that way; and 
by helping the universities through the 
offer of summer employment to students, 
the granting of prizes, bursaries and fellow- 
ships, and in other ways. 


Besides increased production of materials 
and machinery and a larger construction 
labour force, another means of enlarging 
the industry’s capacity had been the greater 
resort to winter work, Mr. Bone said. His 
opinion was that in the past “the out-dated 
prejudice against construction carried out 
in the winter months” had seriously handi- 
capped the industry in meeting the 
demands upon it, “quite apart from the 
unfortunate aspects of seasonal unemploy- 
ment to members of our industry”. 

The President commended the efforts of 
the National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction headed by Past President 
Raymond Brunet and the work of many 
local joint committees in combating “the 
outmoded notion that winter construction 
work is necessarily very expensive or of 
doubtful quality”. He also spoke with 
appreciation of the efforts of the federal 
Government and certain other governments 
and other large purchasers of construction 
work to increase the size of their winter 
building programs. 


On the subject of credit restrictions 
as an anti-inflation measure, Mr. Bone 
expressed doubts as to the effectiveness of, 
or justification for, such measures. He 
made it clear, however, that what he said 
on the subject represented purely his own 
personal opinions, although he said that he 
knew they were shared by many others at 
the meeting. 

The housing section of the construction 
industry, he pointed out, had been the most 
seriously affected by the present credit 
situation. In some areas the volume had 
been cut in half. “It would be a pity if 
the credit squeeze counteracted all the good 
results obtained last year in reducing 
seasonal unemployment,” he added. 


“So far the volume of industrial building 
construction has not been seriously affected 
but the prospects for 1957 are questionable 
in the light of present controls,’ Mr. Bone 
remarked. 

In speaking of the achievements of the 
construction industry in recent years the 
President commented on the new record 
for the volume of construction obtained 
in all eleven consecutive postwar years. 
The industry’s 1956 program represented 
“roughly 20 per cent of Canada’s gross 
national product” and gave direct employ- 
ment to more than half a million Canadians. 


“The construction program has therefore 
acted as the stabilizing backbone of Canada’s 
postwar development and has also provided 
the physical assets for an expanded 
economy in the future,” he declared. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, in his address 
to the convention, expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the Government at what the con- 
struction industry had accomplished in 
overcoming the evil of winter unemploy- 
ment. 


“No longer is it considered as impossible, 
or exceedingly costly, to carry on most 
types of construction in the winter months, 
and I have been told that we now do in 
our country in winter what others would 
regard as impractical, and such extra cost 
as there is can usually be kept within 
acceptable limits if there is adequate 
preparation,” he said. 


The Joint Committee sponsored by the 
Association had rendered a valuable public 
service by its work in this matter, the 
Prime Minister said. He also mentioned 
the part played by the Department of 
Labour in giving a lead and in “making us 
all aware of the importance and the possi- 
bilities-of finding a helpful solution”. 


The Government’s experts in building 
research were working on the physical 
aspects of the problem and others were 
studying the economic aspects, he went on 
to say. The contracting departments were 
acting on the Cabinet’s instructions that as 
much construction, repair and maintenance 
work as possible should be done in the 
wintertime. 

“Hiven our treasury is co-operating by 
accepting some modest increase in costs,” 
he continued. “I believe that other 
customers of your industry are conscious 
of the problem now—even the householder 
is being frequently reminded to get his 
work done in winter—and I hope we will 
all work together to overcome this obstacle 
which nature has set for us.” 


The Prime Minister urged the Associa- 
tion to strive for efficiency and “control of 
costs”. He reminded the delegates that 
although the present might seem a poor 
time to bring up the subject when the 
demand for construction was so great, “this 
plethora of demand will not last forever. 
One of these years you are going to be 
looking for business and the lower you can 
keep your costs the more all the rest of 
us can afford to buy of your services when 
you will want most to sell them”. 

The Prime Minister said that he knew 
the prevailing shortage of mortgage funds 
and the consequent high rates of interest 
had brought concern to some contractors 
in connection with housing. Owing to the 
competition for funds from large borrowers 
for business projects the would-be house- 
builder was in much less favourable posi- 
tion when he tried to borrow money on 
mortgage than he had been a short time 
ago. He said he was confident that the 
raising of the interest rate on mortgages 
insured by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation would assist in attracting to 
housing a larger share of the available 
investment funds. 


He said, however, that one must not 
exaggerate the effect of any possible change. 
“The fundamental fact is the over-all 
shortage of savings to meet the total 
requirements for construction and other 
capital expenditure.” But taking a longer 
view, Mr. St. Laurent predicted that “there 
will be a good supply of funds available 
for housing. The present shortage of funds 
is a reflection of what appears to be an 
abnormally intense phase of our economic 
development, which I would expect to see 
relax somewhat, back towards what we 
have experienced on the average during 
the past five years.” 
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Even after allowing for a reduction in 
housing during the current year, estimated 
expenditures added up to a total some 125 
per cent higher than last year. About 5 
per cent was accounted for by increased 
costs. But the remaining 7 per cent rep- 
resented a real increase in volume, and it 
would “greatly intensify” the present short- 
ages, with the result that “something will 
have to yield, either in the competition for 
funds to finance projects, or in the com- 
petition for labour and materials to carry 
them out,” the Prime Minister said. 


Apprenticeship Committee 


Although a noteworthy advance was made 
in the apprenticeship training program for 
the building trades in 1956, the situation 
should be viewed with reference to the 
future demands of the industry rather than 
by comparison with the past, the Appren- 
ticeship Committee said in its report to 
the annual meeting. 


Looked at from this point of view, the 
Committee remarked, “the total of some 
7,400 registered apprentices for eight prov- 
inces is cause for something distinctly less 
than jubilation. The statement made by 
the CCA several years ago that the number 
of building trades apprentices should be 
doubled is unfortunately still a valid state- 
ment.” 


While, as the various apprenticeship 
programs develop, the interest of con- 
tractors is increasing, “time and time again, 
the lack of participation by many employers 
in apprenticeship training was cited at the 
Ottawa conference (of the National Appren- 
ticeship Advisory Committee) as being the 
main roadblock to a larger program,” the 
report said. 

Lack of co-operation was sometimes 
encountered from the unions, but there were 
a number of instances where unions were 
taking more ‘active interest in training 
programs. The headquarters of_ several 
unions had appointed apprenticeship directors, 
developed training manuals or allocated 


sizeable sums of money towards apprentice- 
ship promotion. 


It was stated that the electrician’s union 
in Vancouver had declared its intention of 
taking the lead in starting a “labour- 
management-government training program, 
and offered the free use of its offices to 
train apprentices and improve standards 
among present electricians”. 

The electricians’ union and the con- 
tractors in Kitchener had decided, the 
report said, to co-operate “in the formation 
of an apprentice council to which all new 
apprentices will be indentured. The council 
will be responsible for the entire training 
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program on the understanding that the 
apprentices should receive a wider and 
more varied course of apprenticeship. At 
the Lakehead the carpenters’ union is trying 
to secure 100 carpenter apprentices by 
indenturing them to the Ontario Provincial 
Institute of Trades”. 

A report from Halifax was mentioned 
which said that “the local trade committees 
for the carpentry and electrical trades 
selected one class of apprentices in each 
trade, indentured them to the committee 
and are providing them ‘with six months’ 
pre-employment training”. 

Later the report declared: 


A problem which is causing concern in 
almost all parts of the country is the lack 
of boys wishing to enter the painting trade. 
Recruitment is, generally speaking, very low 
and in some cases organized apprenticeship 
training has all but disappeared.... Recruit- 
ment in the mechanical and electrical trades 
presents a totally different aspect. There is 
a need for a greater number of apprentices 
but the existing numbers are high compared 
to the other trades. 


The main reasons for this contrast were 
said to be that the mechanical and electrical 
trades were thought by parents and teachers 
to be growing and to offer good prospects, 
while, on the other hand, the painting trade 
had suffered from the “do-it-yourself” trend 
and from the increased use of factory 
painted products, new plastic material which 
do not need paint, and better, longer- 
lasting paints. 

The results of a questionnaire which had 
been sent to local construction associations 
asking about their apprenticeship activities, 
the report said, had not been very 
encouraging. 

In contrast with the general lack of 
interest of employers in the construction 
industry, the committee said that “the 
majority of industries and services have 
ambitions, aggressive recruitment programs. 
So that while there are plenty of boys 
available for training, there is great com- 
petition to get the ‘bright boys’, the ones 
who will be, in the case of the construc- 
tion industry, the skilled tradesmen able to 
cope with the complex installations which 
are becoming increasingly common, and the 
future foremen and superintendents.” 

A report recently received by the com- 
mittee stated: 


Two or three years ago the construction 
industry could have the pick of the technical 
school graduates in our city, this is not the 
case now. Such companies as Bell Telephone, 
the public utilities, the motor industry and 
others requiring technicians have taken over. 
By showing a keen interest in the courses 
they have gained the trades’ support; by 
showing an interest in the students them- 
selves they have enlisted the students’ in- 
terest in their companies. Last year, for the 


first time, not one graduate from the elec- 
trical class went into the electrical construc- 
tion field. 


The report referred to the periodical 
meetings of the National Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee as “a valuable medium 
for the exchange of information and views 
on apprenticeship”. 

The committee also drew attention to a 
survey being conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour, on the recommendation of the 
delegates to the February meeting of the 
Advisory Committee, in three main fields 
of inquiry: the effects of technological 
change on the requirements for technicians 
and skilled men, the methods used to train 
skilled tradesmen in certain occupations, 
and the extent of vocational training facili- 
ties in Canada. 

The federal Government’s sponsorship 
of six-weeks’ training courses for appren- 
ticeship instructors at the University of 
Toronto, which will be continued this year, 
was also mentioned. 


Labour Relations Committee 


The main developments in collective 
bargainining in 1956, according to the 
report of the Labour Relations Committee, 
were: an average increase in wage rates of 
rather more than 3 per cent—a somewhat 
higher increase than in 1955; more long- 
term agreements, with the majority running 
for two years; more frequent provision for 
deferred wage increases, as a development 
allied to the trend towards long-term 
agreements; establishment of additional 
welfare plans, mainly in Ontario cities; 
intensified activity by both teamsters’ and 
operating engineers’ unions; and greater 
frequency of jurisdictional disputes. 

The report expressed the view that “it 
would be folly if either management or 
labour in the construction industry were 
to base their decisions at the bargaining 
table solely on conditions in the industry 
as they appear for 1957”. It was necessary, 
the report pointed out, to keep costs at 
levels that will attract investments. 

“Tt is worth noting that Labour has 
shared fairly in the benefits of the pros- 
perity which the construction industry and 
Canadians generally have enjoyed in the 
postwar years,’ the report continued. 
“From 1946 to 1956, average wage rates 
for construction workers in the main trades 
in 11 key cities across Canada have in- 
creased by more than 90 per cent. In the 
same decade consumer prices increased by 


51 per cent, so that construction workers 
have gained a substantial increase in ‘real’ 
wages.” 

The report expressed concern at the 
interpretation of the Income Tax Act “on 
the lability for income tax of those in 
receipt of board and travelling allowances” 
which had been given last July by the 
Department of National Revenue. The 
committee was of the opinion that “this 
lability for tax will increase construction 
costs and reduce mobility of construction 
workers,” and that “by failing to recognize 
the special nature of the construction 
industry’s operations it causes construction 
workers to be treated unfairly”. 


The Committee referred to the number 
of complaints that the Association had 
received about the federal Government’s 
administration of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act. The main complaints, it 
said, were “that wage schedules attached 
to tendering documents were being changed 
during the course of contracts and that 
some schedules were listing rates which 
were in excess of the preponderant rates 
being paid in the area”. Representations 
made to the Department of Labour had 
so far been without effect, the committee 
said. 

When the Association had been asked 
last year for its views on the question of 
whether supplementary unemployment 
benefit should be considered as “earnings” 
for purposes of entitlement under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Associa- 
tion had contended that they should be 
considered as earnings. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission ruled other- 
wise, the report pointed out. “It would 
appear that the precedent has been set for 
the integration of future plans with unem- 
ployment insurance,” the Committee said. 

“Bor several years the CCA has advo- 
cated that votes for strike action should 
be by secret ballot under the supervision 
of electoral officers or other public officials. 
The federal Government and some pro- 
vincial governments have still not amended 
their labour legislation to make this 
obligatory,” the report said. 


Housing Committee 


The Housing Committee reported that 
1956 was a record year for housing com- 
pletions in Canada, with more than 135,000 
dwelling units completed. This was a 
record in numbers and, owing to an 
increase in‘the average size and value of 
the units completed, it represented an even 
greater achievement than the figures 
indicated. 
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This total, however, the report pointed 
out, was swelled by a carryover of some 
80,000 units under construction at the 
beginning of the year. During the year 
the number of starts of units of modest 
size fell off sharply, especially in the 
second half of the year. Consequently, 
even with a carryover into 1957 of some 
70,000 units, it is freely predicted that the 
housing program will be reduced to about 
100,000 units this year. 

The industry had been advised to reduce 
the cost of houses in order to bring into 
the market families whose incomes had not 
so far allowed them to buy houses. The 
report pointed out, however, that wage 
rates were rising, installations becoming 
more expensive, land costs rising, services 
had sometimes to be provided which had 
before been borne by the local munici- 
pality, interest rates and general financing 
costs were higher, and standards of con- 
struction and planning controls were more 
stringent. 

The report of the committee advocated 
the calling of an early conference with 
representation from government and the 
financial institutions to discuss the provi- 
sion of houses for those whose annual 
income was under $5,000. 


Resolutions 


Negotiation with the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its affiliated unions in the 
building and construction industry, to 
provide for the establishment of national 
joint boards to settle jurisdictional disputes 
in the industry, was called for by a reso- 
lution approved by the delegates. Joint 
boards would also be established in each 
province. 

The kind of jurisdictional disputes especi- 
ally referred to were those which have been 
arising out of the use of new materials and 
the introduction of improved methods of 
construction. The complaint was made 
that such disputes have delayed the com- 
pletion of many works, and that instead 
of decreasing the cost of building and 
construction they have resulted in increased 
costs. 

The proposed national joint board would 
be composed of an equal number of 
appointees from Labour and Industry, with 
an independent chairman. 


Election of Officers 


Tullis N. Carter, of the Carter Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Toronto, was elected Presi- 
dent in succession to A. Turner Bone, 
Montreal. 


Harold J. Ball, Kitchener, Ont., and E. V. 
Gage, Montreal, were elected national vice- 
presidents. 


Provincial vice-presidents elected were: 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, A. G. 
Sullivan, Halifax; New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, A. W. Purdy, 
Moncton; Quebec, J. E. Harrington, Mont- 
real; Ontario, F. C. Ainsworth, Toronto; 
Manitoba, J. J. Bernard, Winnipeg; Sas- 
katchewan, J. P. Lord, Regina; Alberta, 
E. 8. Sunley, Edmonton; British Columbia, 
W. F. Foster, Vancouver. 


Statement of Policy 


The Canadian Construction Association’s 
1957 Statement of Policy and Resolutions 
approved at the annual meeting deals with 
certain matters of interest to Labour that 
were not contained in the previous year’s 
statement. Most of these, however, are 
in substance covered in the summary of 
the Association’s brief submitted to the 
federal Government after the conference 
(see below). 


Questions dealt with include: proposal 
for a National Joint Board for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes in the 
construction industry, proposal for a 
Canadian Housing Conference, conditions 
in federal contracts regarding wage rates 
and working conditions, and credit restric- 
tions. 

One of the resolutions contained in the 
statement refers to the maintenance of 
existing housing. The resolution reads, in 
part: 

That the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion strongly urges the federal Government 
to give serious consideration to a third 
main point of housing policy, viz. the 
restoration on a national scale of old, but 
still sound dwellings. 

And further, that the federal Government 
be requested to encourage private industry, 
government departments, lending institutions 
and other interested bodies, to point their 
energies to this end, with the thought in 
mind that new residential construction can- 
not presently do the whole job of providing 
the Canadian population with “adequate” 
accommodation, particularly at a time when 
the capital demands of industrial and engi- 
neering construction are being felt so 
keenly. 


A 
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CCA Brief to Federal Government 


A National Joint Board for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes in the 
construction industry was proposed in the 
Canadian Construction Association’s submis- 
sion to the federal Government following 
the Association’s annual general meeting 
(see above). 

The Association complained that dis- 
putes between trade unions as to which 
shall have jurisdiction over new construc- 
tion methods and materials were becoming 
increasingly common in Canada. The delay 
occasioned by such disputes was prolonged 
by the necessity of applying for rulings to 
the Jurisdictional Disputes Board in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Our attitude is that jurisdictional 
problems that arise on Canadian construc- 
tion job-sites should be settled in Canada 
by people who are familiar with Canadian 
conditions, laws and customs,” the brief 
stated. 

The Association suggested that the 
National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry, which had met for 
a number of years under the auspices of 
the Department of Labour, should be 
reconstituted. The merger which had taken 
place between the TLC and the CCL, and 
the proposed merger between the CLC and 
the CCCL, the brief said, would make the 
revival of such a board opportune. 

The CCA also recommended that a con- 
ference with representation from the 
various groups concerned, in which the 
Minister of Public Works and the Presi- 
dent of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation would participate, should be 
held as soon as possible to discuss the 
provision of houses for those whose annual 
income is less than $5,000. The Associa- 
tion offered to act as host to such a 
meeting. 

A conference of the kind was urged 
because, as the brief said, “the original 
intent of the National Housing Act of 
enabling people with modest incomes to 
own their own homes is not being realized 
under the present legislation and because 
of the vital importance of the actions of 
governments and the lending institutions 
in the housing program.” 

The brief was critical of the present 
policy of credit restriction, which, it 
pointed out, had most seriously affected 
the housebuilding section of the construc- 
tion industry. The importance of correct 
timing of credit restrictions was empha- 
sized. 

It should be remembered that the main 
effect by actions influencing the volume of 


construction is delayed in so far as employ- 
ment is concerned. For example, the main 
demand for labour on sizeable buildings 
takes place five or six months after the 
work commences. Curbs imposed in the 
middle of the summer when the demand for 
labour and materials is highest will have 
their greatest impact in the following winter 
when the supply situation is at its best. 
Similarly there will be a delay before any 
relaxation of credit restrictions show their 
maximum effect on construction activity. 


It is still too early to assess whether or 
not the recent increase to 6 per cent from 
53 per cent in the interest rate for National 
Housing Act loans will be effective in in- 
creasing the amount of investment funds 
allocated for this purpose by the lending 
institutions. One certain result of the 
increase in interest rates, however, will be 
an added average expense of $900 to the 
homeowner spread over the life of the 
mortgage. 


The brief admitted that the industry 
must produce well constructed and eco- 
nomical houses as cheaply as possible, but 
it referred to the difficulty of keeping down 
costs when “the saving of even $1,000 in 
construction costs through new designs, 
materials and techniques may easily be 
wiped out by an increase in land cost or 
interest rate”. It also pointed out that 
the tendency to require contractors to 
service the land instead of leaving the 
work to the local municipality, and the 
raising of housing standards, had tended 
to raise the costs of housebuilding. 

The brief expressed appreciation of the 
efforts of the Department of Labour to 
help industry to expand the apprentice- 
ship and vocational training program and 
to increase the amount of winter construc- 
tion and employment. It also welcomed 
the recent announcement that the Min- 
ister of Labour had been authorized to 
negotiate new agreements with the prov- 
inces to take the place of the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreements, and that 
$40,000,000 had been set aside for grants. 

“The Association has noted increasing 
interest in apprenticeship and related types 
of training by members of the industry, 
and is optimistic concerning further expan- 
sion in this training program,” the brief 
said. 

“Another field in which tangible results 
are being obtained through concerted joint 
action by the various interested parties is 
that of the promotion of wintertime con- 
struction,” the Association said. “In this 
regard the example set by the federal 
Government in increasing the volume of 
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federal construction and purchasing in the 
winter months has been most commend- 
able, as has its comprehensive publicity 
activities and assistance given to the 
national and local joint committees work- 
ing towards the reduction of seasonal 
unemployment in the construction 
industry.” 


The Association complained that schedules 
of wage rates and other working condi- 
tions set up under Fair Wage legislation 
had “in a number of cases” been changed 
during the life of the contract, and that 
sometimes revised lists had been issued 
even before work on a project had begun. 

While members of the Association support 
the general view of the legislation that fair 
wages should be required to be paid on all 
federal projects, the arbitrary fashion in 
which rates have in a few cases been estab- 
lished is in the Association’s opinion unwar- 
ranted in the light of the “preponderant” 
rates of the locality. 

It will also be appreciated that con- 
tractors who have been required to pay 
premium rates find it difficult to compete 


on succeeding projects. We recommend that 
wage schedules be left umamended for a 
minimum period of six months and that 
local employers’ groups be consulted in the 
establishment of the Government’s fair wage 
schedules. It is understood that the Depart- 
ment of Labour is drafting a revised version 
of the underlying legislation and regulations, 
and the Association would appreciate the 
opportunity of expressing its views on any 
proposed changes. 


The Association again urged that the use 
of secret ballots be made compulsory in 
trade union strike votes. Labour legisla- 
tion in four provinces, it was pointed out, 
already requires this. 


“A significant proportion of those 
engaged in construction operations in 
professional, tradesmen and labouring capa- 
cities are postwar immigrants,’ the brief 
said. The CCA recommended that the 
facilities of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration be used to the utmost to 
encourage an orderly program of selective 
immigration on a larger scale than took 
place in 1956. 


Conference on White-Collar Workers 


Convened by AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department to discuss status of 
white-collar workers and possibility of bringing them into the labour 
movement. Unions urged to aid in organization of white-collar bloc 


The status of white-collar workers, their 
attitude or lack of it towards trades 
unionism, and the possibility of bringing 
them into the labour movement were 
discussed at a recent conference of the 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 
Some 250 representatives of I[UD-affiliated 
unions attended the Washington confer- 
ence. 

Addresses by top leaders of the labour 
movement, prepared papers on white-collar 
workers and their problems, and more than 
six hours of discussion from the floor were 
highlights of the conference. 

IUD President Walter Reuther opened 
the conference by stating that the labour 
movement must aid in the imperative job 
of building unions among the white-collar 
workers. 

He pointed out that it is of no use 
to “belabour the fact that there is a 
tremendous potential”. The industrial 
unions must take on with renewed deter- 
mination the job of breaking through in 
their own unions, and the whole labour 
movement must aid the “struggling unions 
who are trying to build a mass base in 
the white-collar field”. 
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Mr. Reuther called for a broad public 
relations job, saying that such is necessary 
to “improve and cultivate the climate in 
which we will carry forward our organiza- 
tional work. I believe that this will bear 
not only upon the unorganized but also 
with equal importance on the millions of 
people who are organized.” 

The job of IUD, said the Director, Al. 
Whitehouse, “is to make the white-collar 
worker understand that his interests and 
ours are one and the same”. 

Mr. Whitehouse stressed the hope that 
the conference would stimulate public as 
well as labour interest in the white-collar 
problem. He declared that the “millions 
of factory and store workers badly need a 
spokesman to call attention to their situa- 
tion,’ that organized labour “is at the 
service of the white-collar employee” and 
is ready to work with him “for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned”. 

The IUD Director also pointed out that 
the areas separating the white collar from 
the blue are gradually becoming blurred 
and that “more and more the white-collar 
worker is the industrial worker of the 


future. With automation and mechaniza- 
tion, the nature of the white-collar job is 
changing rapidly. For the same reason 
production is becoming a matter of pushing 
buttons. In many areas it has already 
become difficult to separate the process of 
record keeping from that of direct produc- 
tion.” 

IUD Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey 
forecast that in 20 to 30 years from now 
few unions will be composed entirely of 
production workers. 

“There is irony,’ he noted, “in the fact 
that the once-disdained white-collar workers 
are increasing rapidly, while the aristocrats 
of labour who once disdained them, the 
production workers, are decreasing in 
number.... Were it not for the rise in the 
number of white-collar workers there would 
be serious unemployment ...today.” 

Mr. Carey felt that the rapid rise in 
white-collar employment must lead to the 
organization of white-collar workers, because 
of the changing nature of their jobs and 
because the “facts of life in our economy 
have forced the labour movement to 
re-evaluate the role of the white-collar 
worker”. 

In his paper on white-collar workers 
prepared for the conference, Stanley Rutten- 
berg, AFL-CIO Director of Research, stated 
that “the day will come when the white- 
collar workers will become the largest single 
organized group of workers in America. 
This may not come tomorrow, but come 
it will in the next great wave of union 
organization in America.” 

Mr. Ruttenberg gave a listing of white- 
collar occupations and statistics on the 
number of white-collar workers in the 
United States :— 

1. The bank clerk, the sales clerk, sec- 
retary, nurse, movie star, engineer, the 
white-collar employee in a factory. 

2. There are some 173 to 18 million non- 
supervisory white-collar wage and salary 
workers. These can be classified as clerical, 
sales and professional. More than one in 
every three wage and salary’ earners 
(excluding agricultural, supervisory and 
domestic workers) in the United States are 
white collar. These make up some 35 per 
cent of the labour force. If supervisory, 
managerial and self-employed persons are 
included in the total, the white-collar 
percentage increases to 40 per cent of the 
non-agricultural work force. 

3. Of the total number of white-collar 
workers, the largest single group is clerical. 
The 8,500,000 workers in this category 
account for 47 per cent of the total white- 
collar workers on a payroll. The profes- 
sional and. technical group (including the 
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self-employed, such as doctors and lawyers) 
add up to 5,000,000, or 28 per cent of the 
labour force, while sales workers number 
some 4,500,000, or 25 per cent of the total. 


4. Clerical workers are mostly office 
workers, although many work elsewhere. 
Stenographers, typists and secretaries make 
up the largest grouping in the clerical 
group, roughly two million. About 750,000 
are bookkeepers, 250,000 are cashiers, 
300,000 to 400,000 each are shipping and 
receiving clerks, and 200,000 are office 
machine operators. 

Of the sales workers, about two-thirds 
are retail clerks. However, almost a 
million are outside sales representatives for 
manufacturing, wholesale or other firms. 
In addition, some hundreds of thousands 
are insurance or real estate agents. 


The professional and technical group 
appears to be the most varied. Teachers 
number 1,500,000 to 2,000,000; technical 
engineers of different types, 600,000; profes- 
sional nurses, 500,000; and accountants and 
auditors, 400,000. 

Government, in the United States, Mr. 
Ruttenberg emphasized, is the largest 
single employer of white-collar labour. 
“Some 7,000,000 persons—mostly white- 
collar workers—are employed by federal, 
state and local governments.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Ruttenberg noted 
that the white-collar world has changed 
considerably in the past few decades, but 
the “folklore of our time shows the white- 
collar worker equipped with brief case, 
ready to take off from suburbia in a well 
pressed suit to make the office at nine.... 
This myth is a reality for only a tiny 
minority of white-collar workers at the top 
of the scale.... 

The economics of today’s world, this 
reversal of the position of the white-collar 
and blue-collar workers, will lead white- 
collar workers to re-examine and eventually 
destroy the misconceptions that have kept 
them from joining unions. 


An example of the trend in which the 
white-collar worker becomes a union mem- 
ber was given by James B. Carey, who 
noted that the American Newspaper Guild 
was organized because “professional prestige 
was phoney when it only served to conceal 
job insecurity”. He believed newspaper- 
men in organizing had decided that the day 
was past when employers could be allowed 
to pay off “in prestige”. 

Lois McKinstry, representative of the 
Retail Clerks International Association of 
Los Angeles, speaking on the “Wilting 
White Collar” told the conference that 
white-collar workers have gotten “title 
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rewards” while manufacturing employees 
have won “pay envelope rewards”. 
Democracy and human dignity go hand in 
hand. But unfortunately, many of the 
trappings of feudalism—which have been 
weakened if not eliminated in the plant— 
still prevail in the white-collar world.... 


Between the owner of the unorganized 
store and his employees, there is an un- 
wholesome relationship which persists on a 
foundation of fear and insecurity. Even 
though the workers are apparently submis- 
sive to management, a one-sided conflict 
prevails unceasingly, in which the workers 
are on the losing side.... 


Mrs. McKinstry asserted that this kind 
of relationship need not exist; that where 
white-collar workers have organized, equity 
has been partially or wholly restored. She 
pointed to her own local, which has 15,000 
West Coast members and has won a wage 
scale of $89 per week for grocery clerks 
with a year’s experience, a 40-hour week, 
a pension plan, and other substantial bene- 
fits. She added: “We incorporated a $4 
hourly rate in a pharmacists’ agreement for 
employees who were getting less than $1 
per hour in the early forties.” 

White-collar workers, she concluded, can 
be reached only by reaching the general 
public, “because the white-collar worker is 
sandwiched into our society and spread 
over our nation”. 


It would be a mistake to believe the 
oft-heard employer propaganda that “white- 
collar workers are somehow different; that 
they have different viewpoints, different 
desires, different wants and needs to those 
of the industrial worker,” said AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. 


He emphasized that all workers, includ- 
ing the white-collar worker, wants and 
needs a better life for himself and his 
family. He believed the propaganda to the 
contrary to be purely employer-sponsored, 
a propaganda that has to some degree been 
swallowed by the workers involved and by 
the general public, “as well as by some of 
the union movement”. 

Mr. Schnitzler pointed out that it is now 
an employer habit to grant a wage increase 
to the white-collar worker in plants every 
time the production workers’ union nego- 
tiates a wage increase. “Each time,” he 
noted, “the office workers involved fall a 
little farther behind the mainstream of 
American income.” 


He felt that office workers “are learning 
the hard way” and suggested that some- 
thing must be done about the matter. 
He said: 

The answer, it seems to me, is to re- 


examine our techniques; reappraise the task 
that lies ahead; dig in and do the job that 
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must be done if we are to bring union con- 
ditions and union protection to this big bloc 
of unorganized workers.... 


Once they realize what they are missing 
because they don’t have union representa- 
tion, these workers will come forward look- 
ing for unionism.... 


“T say to you with complete moral 
certainty,” he concluded, “that we can do 
the job. What’s more, I say to you, we 
are going to do the job.” 


“The union is the answer to the white- 
collar problem. ‘There is no other,” AFL- 
CIO Director of Organization John W. 
Livingston declared in his paper to the 
conference. 


Entitled “The Answer for The White 
Collar Worker,” his paper first examined 
the composition of the white-collar work 
force and its location in industry. He 
noted that of the 42,000,000 organizable 
workers in the United States, about 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 are organized in 
AFL-CIO unions and in other legitimate 
non-affiliated unions. 

This leaves 26,000,000 to be organized. 
If our figures are correct, some 3,000,000 
white-collar workers are organized out of a 
possible 16,000,000. Simple mathematics tells 
us that this leaves 13,000,000 such workers 
still to be organized. 

This 13,000,000 happens to be exactly half 
of the 26,000,000 unorganized. Fifty per cent 
of the present organizing potential lies 
within the white-collar force. 


Mr. Livingston pointed out that “through 
unionization, manual workers have equalled 
and surpassed general office workers in 
almost every consideration”. 


Touching on automation, as it affects the 
office worker, Mr. Livingston said: 

Automation’s entry into the production 
field has been a dramatic one. Automation 
in the office has been under way for some 
time and is every bit as pressing a problem. 
... This means, through automation, many 
office workers face loss of their jobs with 
little support for a program of retraining 
in office operations calling for skills in excess 
of what they possess. 


In an examination of the attitude of the 
white-collar worker, Mr. Livingston found 
that it has been influenced by “the notion 
that the traditional white-collar situation 
encourages, protects and advances his 
individual freedom and gives the greatest 
opportunity for his personal success.... 

The white-collar worker finds himself in 
a contradictory situation. He has been led 
to believe that individual action is the key 
to personal achievement and happiness. His 
schools have fostered the idea; they have 
emphasized and glamourized the concept of 
personal success through personal effort.... 


But the white-collar worker is in a com- 
plex work society geared to collective, co- 
ordinated action. He will not escape from 
his dilemma until he discovers what the 
industrial and craft workers have already 
learned—that it is through group action and 
group identification that his personal inter- 
ests can best be realized. 


Despite many problems, Mr. Livingston 
felt, the plus factors in the picture today 
outweigh the negative. 


Among the plus factors, Mr. Livingston 
cited the growing concentrations of white- 
collar workers in industry, finance, insur- 
ance and elsewhere; the growing acquaint- 
anceship of white-collar workers in industry 
with unions because of the organization of 
production workers in the same plants and 
the “rising determination among all our 
unions that organizing must take place 
among white-collar workers”. 


We are on-the threshhold of great things. 
... We may not make spectacular advances 
in a short period of time but, we are on 
the move.... There will be no stopping until 
the white-collar worker has been organized, 
in every field, in every region, in every state 
and city in the land. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
addressing the conference, emphasized, as 
did other speakers, that the objectives of 
the white-collar worker are the same as 
those of the trade unionist: a decent living 
standard for himself and family, and a fair 
share of the good things in life. And, he 
added, “every unorganized person who 
works for wages we consider substandard 
is a menace and a potential threat to the 
conditions and standards that have been 
established by the trade union movement.” 


Occupations of University Women—4 


Final instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent by 
Women’s Bureau to members of the Canadian Federation of University 
Women deals with office workers, the writing field, miscellaneous jobs 


General Office Workers 


“Growing up in England, I attended 
university there, studying French, German, 
Latin and Modern History, and com- 
pleted the R.A.M. and R.C.M. certificate 
in music. Then I took courses in short- 
hand and typing. My first job was as 
deputy chief of the complaints bureau for 
a large department store and, in the 
thirties, I did personnel work, staff train- 
ing and some secretarial work. Then I 
went to South Africa where I spent four 
years as a secretary in an engineering firm 
and later worked as a secretary and traffic 
clerk for an international airline. During 
the next four years I was executive 
secretary for an African music society. I 
came to Canada in 1952 and have been 
working ever since as a secretary in an 
engineering firm.”—A married woman m 
her fifties who has found her skill in office 
work universally marketable, irrespective of 
geography or age. 

“Work in an office offered the only 
opportunity open to me when I graduated 
in 1930. I had completed my B.A. in 
history and economics, a teacher training 
course and a business course. Since 1931 
I have been a stenographer with a number 
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of different employers.”—A woman with no 
particular liking for office work, whose 
choice of occupation was limited because 
of the Depression and who feels that it ts 
now too late to make a change. 

“Hmployment in the sales tax division 
of a provincial government led me to enroll 
in a university faculty of commerce. I 
graduated with the M.Sc.Com. degree, did 
further study in agricultural accountancy 
and passed the examination for a Master 
of Accountancy. My work is the assessing 
of taxation returns of commercial, indus- 
trial and financial enterprises including the 
exchange of correspondence and personal 
interviews.”—A French-Canadian woman in 
her thirties who ws enthusiastic about her 
work but, she states, is not accorded the 
same opportunity for advancement as a 
man having equivalent academic prepara- 
tion. 

Nearly one-half of those in general office 
work who replied to the Women’s Bureau 
questionnaire were either secretaries or 
stenographers. More than 80 per cent of 
the secretaries and stenographers were Arts 
graduates and about the same proportion 
had taken additional vocational training in 
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business subjects. One person had a 
Commerce degree, one a BSc. in business 
administration and one both a B.A. and a 
B.Com. A medical secretary had a B.A. 
and a bachelor degree in pharmacy. Only 
one person in secretarial work had com- 
pleted graduate studies. Few persons 
specified their fields of study but, of those 
who did, economics was mentioned most 
frequently and then English. 

Of the remainder, most were accounting 
clerks or bookkeepers; others were general 
office clerks and some were doing statis- 
tical, actuarial or supervisory work. A 
small proportion were service representa- 
tives for a telephone company, bank tellers, 
receptionists, and typists and switchboard 
operators, the majority of whom had a 
general Arts degree. One young woman 
currently employed as a bank teller was a 
BSc. graduate in plant sciences and had 
been “unable to enter the field of plant 
research in Canada”. 


About one-half of the accounting clerks 
and bookkeepers had a B.A. degree, the 
same proportion had taken vocational 
training in business subjects, and one-third 
had a B.Com. degree. One woman had 
degrees in both Arts and Commerce and 
two had completed graduate degrees, one 
in Arts and one in Commerce. Also, two 
of the women in this group were fully 
qualified professional accountants. 


More than 80 per cent of those who 
were general office clerks had taken an 
Arts degree, a number majoring in Modern 
Languages. Only one-third, however, had 
taken vocational training. One person had 
degrees in both Arts and Commerce and 
one person had an M.A. A records clerk 
in a laboratory had a degree in Household 
Science. Because of the strain of teaching 
large and overcrowded classes, a small 
number had left teaching to go into general 
clerical work. ° 

All of those doing statistical work had 
graduated in Arts. One woman had studied 
psychology and was working in a govern- 
ment health department; another had taken 
some medical studies and worked in a 
physics laboratory. Those doing actuarial 
work had specialized in mathematics. The 
women in supervisory work had completed 
vocational training in business administra- 
tion in addition to their B.A. One graduate 
in Physical Education was office manager 
for a girl’s camp. 


Participation of Married Women 


While more than one-half of the women 
in the group were married, only a small 
proportion of the married women were 
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currently employed. These were fairly 
evenly distributed among all age groups 
and approximately equal numbers were 
engaged in full-time and part-time work. 
A married woman in her forties had taken 
part-time secretarial work in a church as 
soon as her children were old enough and 
had found it “rewarding”. The wife of a 
doctor remarked that her part-time duties 
as secretary-treasurer for a group of doctors 
who had formed a company were “inter- 
esting and a welcome change from house- 
work”. A woman in her thirties who, prior 
to marriage and a family, had been a 
financial counsel had resumed employment 
with a chartered accountant and was her- 
self working towards a C.A. qualification. 
A young graduate in English and French 
literature, still in her twenties, was 
employed as a receptionist, the only job 
she could get as a married woman. 


Not many married women in the group 
indicate interest in future employment and 
few of those who do would return to 
general office work. Most of those who 
have future plans want to take either social 
work training or teacher training. Per- 
sonnel work, radio work—particularly writ- 
ing and reading stories for children— 
journalism, pharmacy and home nursing 
are also specified as desired areas for future 
study and work. 


Those in smaller cities where there are 
fewer interesting jobs for women encounter 
special difficulty. “Openings for married 
women are restricted to the lowest category 
and it is difficult to obtain adequate pay,” 
writes one of them. 


Salaries 


About one-half of those who replied to 
the questionnaire are currently earning 
between $2,000 and $3,000. About one- 
quarter are earning from $3,000 to $4,000 
and a few have salaries of $4,000 to $5,000. 
Among the women receiving these higher 
salaries are some in supervisory positions 
and a chartered accountant. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


The availability of general office work 
jobs rather than conscious choice was a 
factor for all age groups. Those women 
presently in their forties who had graduated 
in the depression years stressed availability 
in a negative sense. They made frequent 
references to the lack of alternative oppor- 
tunities. While the replies of those in 
other age groups indicated a lack of direc- 
tion in vocational choice, there was less of 
a sense of their having been forced into 
general office work. 


Nevertheless, this was not always true. 
A young woman who had graduated with 
a BSc. degree in -business administration 
and had a post-graduate degree in statistics 
had been the only girl in a class special- 
izing in quality control. She had made the 
highest grade in her classes but found no 
company willing to hire a woman for this 
work. She ended up in a routine secre- 
trial job. 

Some daughters had a desire to know 
about and take part in the business world 
because their father owned his own busi- 
ness or was a businessman. Through him 
they had acquired an interest in office 
management, bookkeeping or _ secretarial 
work, which they had subsequently pursued. 
A number of the younger women had 
chosen general office work because of related 
experience in summer jobs. 


Difficulties 


The lack of challenging work assignments, 
restricted opportunities for advancement 
and low pay were cited as difficulties 
encountered by these women. Many spoke 
of a sense of futility in being occupied in 
work where little or no use was made of 
their higher education. There was a strong 
feeling that the more complex and stimu- 
lating jobs are not given to women regard- 
less of their qualifications and that this 
in turn limits their opportunities for 
advancement and, also, restricts them to 
the lower paid jobs. 


A young legal stenographer with one 
child whose former position is still open 
and who would like to return to work 
states that it would be “economically 
unsound”. Yet, two women had forsaken 
other professions for general office work 
because of better pay. A young widow 
with a family had been a social desk editor 
with a newspaper, “a most interesting and 
satisfying job but not sufficiently lucrative”. 
As a general office clerk she was earning a 
better salary and had greater security of 
employment. A married woman in her 
twenties who was helping her husband 
while he completed graduate studies turned 
from nursery school assistant to more 
remunerative statistical work in an office. 


Satisfactions 


In general, satisfactions for this group 
are not germane to the job. The pleasure 
of meeting people and working with fine 
associates is frequently mentioned. Many 
feel they have gained a better understand- 
ing of people. Others express pride in a 
job well done. 

For a few, the responsibility of con- 
ducting a well organized office is both 
mteresting and exciting. A woman with 
her B.A. in Modern Languages found it 
stimulating to conduct correspondence im 
three languages in her job with an insur- 
ance company. 


The Women in the Writing Field 


“From the age of eight I intended to 
work on a newspaper. I grew up in a 
small prairie town where Nellie McClung 
was one of our neighbours. Immediately 
after graduating from the university I 
became a reporter and feature writer for 
an influential daily newspaper. Later on 
a university professor awakened my interest 
in the wider field of journalism, and I went 
into free-lance writing. Now for a number 
of years I have combined the teaching of 
journalism and the writing of a newspaper 
column.”—A woman past fifty who feels 
that she has been “particularly lucky wm 
contacts with the public and among 
journalists”. 


“My work is to edit scientific bulletins 
on agricultural subjects in which I attempt 
to present technical information in readable 
form. I have the satisfaction of being able 
to combine my two chief interests, scientific 
agriculture and English language and 
literature. After taking my _ bachelor’s 
degree in agriculture I spent two years as 


a Jab’ technician in the pathology depart- 
ment of a large hospital, at the same time 
sharing in the management of a fruit 
farm. Later I did further study in English 
and also took a business course to get 
stenographic training.”—A young woman in 
her thirties who has found that “recogni- 
tion in status and salary come more slowly 
to women than to men” in the fields in 
which she is interested. 


“Home influence was chiefly responsible 
for my interest in writing. Very few of 
my teachers were helpful but that might 
have been because I was not in tune with 
them. I majored in English at the 
university and during my last year was 
able to get some experience in newspaper 
reporting. I had also studied music and 
drama and for one year taught drama. 
Then I returned to news editing, including 
work in television. This latter. medium 
attracted me. I persisted and am now a 
film script writer.”—A young woman in her 
twenties who feels that “some luck and a 
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lot of hard work” have helped her to win 
her way into satisfying work in the writing 
field. 

Among the women in journalistic and 
editorial work who replied to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire, the majority are 
newspaper reporters, feature writers and 
columnists, including several career journal- 
ists. There are also a considerable number 
of editors of legal, scientific and historical 
journals and bulletins, some of whom are 
doing assistant editorial work including 
proofreading and layout. In the age group 
from 20-29 a new field of writing appears in 
the preparation of scripts for film and radio. 

In their university work most of the 
group specialized in English, although in 
the younger age groups there are several 
who took a bachelor’s degree in journalism. 
Among the older respondents other special- 
izations occur, most of which determine 
the individual’s field of writing. Several, 
for instance, are graduates in law. One 
person combines degrees in agriculture and 
science, another graduated in political 
science, one has a Ph.D. in philosophy, 
still another specialized in botany and is 
now a consultant in horticulture and 
gardening on the staff of a magazine. 
Psychology, history and general arts are 
also listed among basic studies. Several 
of the group have taken business courses, 
including stenography, and one respondent 
has special training in foreign language 
correspondence. 


Participation of Married Women 


One-half of the respondents are married 
women and of these more than one-half 
are working at their profession. Most of 
them are engaged in free-lance writing in 
the form of articles on special subjects, 
scripts for radio and film or special columns 
for newspapers or magazines. One woman 
records special satisfaction in being able 
to continue in her profession after marriage, 
but there are several who as married women 
have met obstacles in the way of employ- 
ment. One who after her marriage con- 
tinued in an editorial position has had to 
relinquish it in order to devote more time 
to her family. 

The broad interests and sense of civic 
responsibility often associated with experi- 
ence in the writing field are exemplified in 
the fact that several of the married women 
in this group participate actively in 
community work as members of boards of 
health, education, and of public libraries. 
Most of these are not at present in gainful 
employment, but there are a few who are 
working who find satisfaction in this addi- 
tional channel for their abilities. 
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Salaries 


The majority of the respondents in the 
writing field, irrespective of the particular 
type of work they were doing, were in the 
salary range from $3,000 to $4,000. The 
next largest number received from $4,000 
to $5,000; their work tended to a higher 
degree of specialized editing in particular 
subject areas, or they were employed by 
larger, more influential newspapers. 

One who edits reports for a business firm 
comments grimly that “it is generally 
acknowledged that a man doing similar 
work and carrying commensurate responsi- 
bilities would receive $3,000 more in salary”. 

Positions that were paid in excess of 
these are in the range of $6,000 to $8,000 
and include research as well as writing. 
One woman who combines university 
teaching with journalism receives between 
$8,000 and $10,000. 


Difficulties 


Most of the women writers who responded 
to the questionnaire have encountered 
difficulty in securing recognition. One 
person writes that newspapers show “great 
reluctance to hire women as_ general 
reporters”. Most women are assigned to 
writing in the sphere of women’s interests 
and their salaries are lower than those of 
men in the journalistic field. Some 
respondents feel this to be justified because 
women tend not to remain long in the 
profession. 

One. person writes of the technical 
problems that arise in the editing of 
scientific material, which she finds as much 
a challenge as a difficulty. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


Enjoyment of writing and a sense of 
gratification in having one’s work pub- 
lished are sources of satisfaction common 
to this entire group. “I am always eager 
to see the paper as it comes from the 
press,” writes one of the columnists. 

In addition there are the personal 
rewards of meeting interesting people and 
of pursuing lines of investigation and 
research in subjects of current interest. 
Persons in editorial work comment on the 
satisfaction of presenting technical infor- 
mation in a field in which one has recog- 
nized competence. Several persons write 
of enjoyment in contributing to knowledge 
in their special fields, and those who do 
more creative writing find it a satisfying 
outlet. A sense of prestige associated with 
the profession and the feeling that one is 
making a contribution to the general 
understanding of life and of the world are 
also expressed. 


The Women in Miscellaneous Occupations 


A variety of professions and occupations 
are represented among the remaining 
replies to the Women’s Bureau question- 
naire. None has a sufficient number of 
respondents to justify extensive treatment 
but the replies provide some illuminating 
reflections on the training, experience and 
reasons for occupational choice of women 
in fields of work in which comparatively 
few of the sex are engaged. 


Medicine 


“A doctor’s work is useful, interesting 
and stimulating and the results are appre- 
ciated,” writes a doctor. In greater or less 
degree all of the group find richness in 
personal contacts with patients and other 
members of the profession, together with 
the rewards of working in a field of ever 
expanding knowledge and skills. 


Anaesthesia, pediatrics and obstetrics, 
singly or in combination, are the main 
fields of specialization; several are in 
general practice, one in medical service 
with the CWAC. One of the three French- 
speaking Canadians in the group is a 
medical officer of health. 

Eight are married, five of them in 
practice and all but one working full-time. 
An anaesthetist working on the staff of 
two hospitals is partner in a clinic with 
her husband, who is a surgeon. Two plan 
to take refresher courses in order to return 
to practice when their children are older. 
One regrets her inability to “combine work 
with marriage”. 

Most of the group, being self-employed, 
have not indicated their earnings; those 
who are in salaried positions received 
between $5,000 and $8,000. 


Contact with persons in the medical 
profession, family members or friends, is 
the predominant reason given for choice 
of the profession. 


Veterinary Medicine 


“Winishing my B.Sc. degree in the early 
30’s, because of the Depression I was 
unable to proceed as planned with the 
study of medicine. Veterinary “lab” work 
was available, and I took the job because 
I knew it would give me the opportunity 
to learn more science,’ writes a woman 
who later entered a veterinary college and 
completed the degree of D.V.M. After 
spending some time in a hospital for small 
animals, she established her own practice, 
which in the early 1950’s yielded a gross 
income of $6,000. 


A second veterinarian, having graduated 
from the Veterinary College of Ireland, had 
already had some experience in the profes- 
sion before coming to Canada. In this 
country she has studied veterinary public 
health and is now employed in that field, 
an unusual one for a woman. In the future 
she would like to “broaden ‘her’ experience 
by studying tropical veterinary public 
health”. 


Pharmacy 


The replies to the questionnaire suggest 
pharmacy as another field sometimes chosen 
as an alternative to medicine because of 
imability to undertake the longer course of 
study. Four of the seven pharmacists 
had entered the profession for that reason. 
Several had family connections with the 
pharmacy business; for instance, one woman 
writes that the first job she had was in her 
father’s drug store, and that experience 
helped to determine her choice. 

The group includes one hospital phar- 
macist and one woman who before her 
marriage had been a demonstrator and 
instructor in pharmacy in a school of 
nursing. The work experience of all the 
others has been in commercial dispensaries. 

There is general agreement that pharmacy 
provides “pleasant work for a woman” but 
one woman comments “many customers still 
have more confidence in a man filling a 
prescription. When they hear a woman’s 
voice in the dispensary they ask for the 
druggist.” 

A young French-Canadian woman who 
is on a hospital staff prefers that field to 
business. She feels that she is “more able 
to keep informed about new drugs and 
their effects, both favourable and unfavour- 
able”. Also, she finds satisfaction in the 
closer contacts with patients and enjoys a 
sense of team work with other hospital 
staff. 

Current salaries reported are all in the 
range of $3,000 to $4,000. 


Occupational Therapy 


“My first job was in a hospital working 
on a program of occupational therapy for 
psychiatric geriatric patients. It was a 
wonderful experience. Six months’ treat- 
ment put many of those bed-ridden men 
back into part-time work. After other 
hospital and clinical experience in the 
treatment of polio and cerebral palsied 
children and adults, I am now in charge of 
occupational therapy in a large hospital 
where I also lecture to student nurses and 
internes.” 
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This young woman, not yet thirty, finds 
occupational therapy “vital work and a 
challenge”. Her interest in people and 
enjoyment of handicrafts combined to 
determine her choice of profession. After 
one year in arts and science she took the 
course in occupational therapy, later spend- 
ing a year in an American university and 
some months in Paris at the Sorbonne. 
She has had advanced work in ceramics 
and metals. In the future she plans to take 
up the rehabilitation of blind, paraplegic 
and disabled housewives. 


A second oécupational therapist, who 
after graduation spent some years in the 
business world, found she wanted more 
creative work. She spent a year in the 
handicraft department of an agricultural 
college and became a handicraft technician 
on the extension staff of a provincial 
department of agriculture, where, working 
through Women’s Institutes, she taught 
crafts to rural women. Later she took the 
opportunity to spend a year in the Far 
East doing recreational and welfare work 
under Red Cross auspices and is now teach- 
ing crafts to patients in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

Both these women are enthusiastic about 
their work and emphatic about the need 
to keep abreast of developments in the 
field of therapy. Their salaries fall between 
$2,000 and $4,000. 


Speech Therapy 


Graduate studies in speech therapy 
and correction have given two of the 
respondents preparation for work in that 
field. One, after several years of teaching 
and experience in a mental health clinic, 
has recently set up a private practice. The 
other is on a clinic staff. 

Their interest in the field was awakened 
in encountering children with speech defects. 
Both agree that there is need of much more 
public understanding of “this new profes- 
sion”, 

Their earnings are in the range from 
$4,000 to $5,000. 


Dentistry 


Private practice engages the two dentists 
who replied to the questionnaire. One 
specializes in work for children 18 months 
to 15 years of age; the other follows a 
long line of dentists, her grandfather and 
her father both having been in the profes- 
sion. Both express satisfaction in their 
studies and in their practice, especially in 
work with children. 
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Sales Promotion and Advertising 


“Advertising gives more scope for initia- 
tive, imagination and personal endeavour 
than almost any other aspect of business,” 
writes an enthusiastic graduate of the 
depression years who specialized in account- 
ing and business administration. She adds: 
“Sales promotion of most commodities 
must be slanted towards women buyers and 
it is accepted, therefore, that women are 
needed in advertising.” 

Several of the group are working close 
to their special fields of interest. For 
example, a musician for a music publisher 
and a former journalist for a publishing 
firm. On the other hand, a graduate in 
Economics and Sociology with a _ back- 
ground in industrial relations is copywriter 
for a cosmetics firm. Several with a general 
Arts degree are producing advertising 
material for large retail establishments. 


Selling 


Home economics graduates predominate 
among those in the field of selling; cloth- 
ing and cosmetics are the chief products, 
with some dealing in household appliances. 
One older women has been selling real 
estate for the past three years. She had 
graduated in Classics and spent a_ brief 
period of high school teaching, followed 
by a wide variety of experience including 
the directing of 4-H clubs, the counselling 
of prospective immigrants to Canada, sell- 
ing life insurance, organizing a film library 
and working as a “welcome wagon hostess”. 
She has “enjoyed every job, met many 
people, travelled widely and _ provided 
needed services for others”. 

The highest current salary among those 
reported in the selling field is between 
$4,000 and $5,000. 


Private Business 


“My father had his own fire insurance 
business and when he died I took over,” 
writes a graduate in English literature and 
psychology. She also had taken a course 
in business college and the university exten- 
sion work given in co-operation with the 
Canadian Credit Institute, as well as 
having had considerable experience in office 
management and accounting. 

The inheritance of a business from father 
or husband is a familiar pattern among 
the respondents who are in private busi- 
ness; all had either “grown up in a business 
atmosphere” or had worked in the field. 

A number, however, have developed a 
business on their own in the sale of women’s 
“ready-to-wear”, children’s clothing and a 
variety of services, for example, a travel 


agency, a credit bureau and a motel. One, 
after completing her B.A. degree, worked 
in the personnel field and later graduated 
from the Radcliffe Management Training 
Program of Harvard University. Three 
years ago, with her husband’s encourage- 
ment, she established a placement service 
for women, in which operation she now 
employs three other persons. 

Enjoyment of independent enterprise 
marks this group. Several have met “a 
reluctance to take women seriously” in 
business, which necessitates extra effort on 
their part. By far the majority of the 
group are married women. 


Personnel Work and Counselling 


Counselling and selection work for the 
Civil Service, personnel work in industry 
and business and the counselling of 
university students occupy the respondents 
in this growing field of work for women. 

Most of the group had majored in 
psychology in their undergraduate work. 
Several have had teaching experience, and 
personnel selection in the women’s Services 
during the war contributed to the back- 
ground of one person. Both teaching and 
office work awakened in different indi- 
viduals a conviction regarding the need 
and possibilities of job counselling. 

Research in the field of aptitude testing 
has been a major source of interest for 
several in the group. 

Salaries are chiefly in the range of $4,000 
to $5,000, some higher, in the range from 
$6,000 to $8,000, and a few in the range 
from $3,000 to $4,000. 


Law 


“My family were always interested in the 
nation’s life at various levels of govern- 
ment, and I therefore took naturally to the 
study of law,’ writes one of the lawyers 
who replied to the questionnaire. Both 
father and husband of another respondent 
were lawyers. Still another, after a period 
in the army, studied law and went into 
private practice with her husband. 

In addition to women who have been or 
are in full or part-time practice, the group 
includes a legal officer in a firm which deals 
with matters of general corporate practice 
for a group of companies. 

One woman with British background has 
found “difficulties due to ‘her’ sex in 
Canada. In England,” she writes, “women 
are more generally accepted in the legal 
fleld.” 

There is no marked emphasis on diffi- 
culties, but one person mentions a sense of 
frustration that comes from inability really 
to share the problems of one’s clients. 
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Economics 


Governments are the chief employers of: 
the economists who answered the question- 
naire. None is under thirty and for several 
an interest in economics was awakened by 
the problems of the depression years. Two 
have done research in economic affairs in 
various parts.of the world. One woman, 
a post-war immigrant, who has a special 
competence in the field of international 
trade relations, is employed in a minor 
position in business. 

As women in a field predominantly male, 
several have felt a degree of discrim- 
ination. There is a certain breadth of 
outlook, however, in their satisfactions. 
“Interest in foreign trade prevents insul- 
arity,’ writes one person and most of the 
group have found it stimulating to study 
economic conditions both within Canada 
and in the international arena. 

Several are married women who are 
carrying on research and study at home or 
working on special short-time assignments. 

The highest salaries were in the range 
$6,000 to $8,000. Several were earning 
between $4,000 and $5,000. 


Engineering 


A consulting engineer “specializing in 
design, stress analysis and development 
work” with a long and successful career 
in engineering is one of the respondents. 
At an early age she became interested 
in radio and decided to go in for radio 
engineering. After graduation she worked 
with a company that changed from auto- 
mobile engineering to aircraft; she changed 
with the company, taking graduate studies 
to learn more about this newer field. She 
writes that she has had “all the problems 
that every man or woman meets in indus- 
try” but has enjoyed achievement and a 
good livelihood—an income now over 
$10,000. 

A chemical engineer who replied has had 
a similarly rewarding experience. At 
present occupied with her family, she plans 
to take refresher courses and return to work 
when her children are independent of her. 


Ciitzenship Affairs 


Post-graduate study abroad in interna- 
tional relations prepared one respondent 
for responsible and rewarding work in the 
receiving and placement of refugees and 
the organizing of channels for the social 
and cultural education of Canadian citizens. 
Her interest in international questions stems 
from the influence of a history professor 
in the university where she did her under- 
graduate work. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


P.E|. Rehabilitation Council Formed 


Representatives from 19 agencies and organizations directly interested 
in rehabilitation attend meeting last month at which Walter Baker was 
installed as chairman. Rehabilitation conference held in N.B. also 


Thirty-two representatives from various 
groups interested in rehabilitation attended 
two sessions of the newly formed Prince 
Edward Island Rehabilitation Council on 
February 7. The representatives came 
from 19 agencies and organizations that 
have a direct interest in the rehabilitation 
program. 


After opening remarks by the Hon. 
Forrest Phillips, Minister of Welfare and 


Labour, Council officers were installed. 
They were: Walter Baker, Chairman; 
Brig. W. W. Reid, Secretary; and Dr. 


L. W. Shaw, Dr. P. A. Creelman, Rev. 
Sister Mary Henry and Miss I. Arsenault, 
executive members. 


R. N. Meilleur, Aésistant Co-ordinator 
of Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, introduced the film “Call It 
Rehabilitation”. This film, produced for 
the Department by the National Film 
Board, is expected to do much to further 
interest and action towards rehabilitation 
across Canada. 


Rehabilitation Conference at Fredericton 


Various aspects of the problem of 
re-establishing handicapped persons in 
employment for which they are ftted were 
discussed at the provincial Rehabilitation 
Conference held in Fredericton, N.B., on 
February 9. . More than 90 persons 
attended the one-day conference. 

G. Wilfred Grandlemire, Provincial Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation, reviewed the 
development and progress of the rehabili- 
tation program since its establishment in 
1954. 


Dr. V. M. Zed, Saint John, was Chair- 
man of a panel discussion on the medical 
aspects of rehabilitation, members of the 
panel being Dr. H. O. Tonning, Dr. J. A. 
McLaughlin and Dr. G. E. Maddison, all 
of Saint John, and Dr. A. F. Torrie, 
Fredericton. Dr. Zed is Chairman of a 
group of physicians organized more than 
a year ago to assess the medical qualifica- 
tions of applicants for assistance in re- 
establishing themselves in life, after being 
confined to hospitals or sanatoria for one 
reason or another. ; 
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J. W. MeNutt, Fredericton, Director of 
Vocational Education for the province, 
gave a review of the part his branch of 
the Department of Education is playing in 
the over-all rehabilitation program and of 
the services it provides for handicapped 
persons. 


One of the major problems in the work 
of rehabilitation, that of finding positions 
for those who have been afflicted with 
mental illness, was dealt with by A. C. 
Ross, Regional Supervisor of Special Place- 
ments for the National Employment 
Service, Moncton. 

The conference concluded with a dinner 
at which the guest speaker was Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitatiaon. He told the meeting: 

The progress made in New Brunswick in 
rehabilitating disabled persons during the 
last three years is every bit as good as 
that made. elsewhere in Canada and, in 
proportion to population, is as good as that 
made in any one of the United States after 
a rehabilitation program had been in oper- 
ation 25 years. 

Rehabilitation is a noble work. It seeks 
to heal, not to hurt; to build up, not to 
destroy; and it seeks to extend to the dis- 
abled of this or any country the opportunity 
which is their birthright. 


In Canada a year or so ago, Mr. Camp- 
bell reported, there were 960,000 people 
with serious permanent disabilities. Of 
these, approximately 236,000 were “very 
seriously disabled”. Of this latter number, 
one-half were in the working-age group, 
although only 50,000 were employed. Many 
of these persons, he said, can be salvaged 
for employment, as they have disabilities 
that can be helped by surgery or by special 
exercises or training. 

The whole rehabilitation program which 
has been carried on in Canada since a 
national conference on the problem in 
1951, is, the speaker said, economically 
sound. Of the first 631 rehabilitation 
cases reported, all had been dependent 
upon their families, governments or institu- 
tions, and they had about 200 dependents 
as well. All are capable of being rein- 
stated in jobs, and the 631 people will, in 
the first year of their employment, earn 
$1,200,000. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Canada to Ratify U.N. Convention 


Canada will ratify United Nations convention on political rights of women. 
U.S. research group stresses fallacy of popular assumptions about 
employment of, women. Top civic jobs opened to Vancouver women 


Canada will support the United Nations’ 
convention on the political rights of women. 
The instrument of ratification will be 
forwarded to the U.N. Secretary-General, at 
New York, it was announced last month 
by the Canadian delegation to the 11th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

The convention was adopted in 1952, at 
the 7th session of the General Assembly, 
and came into effect July 7, 1954. Canada 
was the 25th country to approve and ratify 
the convention. Eighteen other nations 
have approved the convention but have 
not yet ratified it. 

* * * 

Before refusing to employ women, or 
relegating them only to positions con- 
sidered within their “normal” province, 
says the Research Institute of America, 
the fallacy of the following assumptions 
should be considered. 

1. Women are better able, temperamen- 
tally and physically, ta perform routine 
jobs. 

2. Women cannot perform mathematical 
and technical jobs as well as men. 

8. Women are not as strong as men. 

4. Women are absent from work more 
often than men. 

5. Women do not stay on the job long 
enough to warrant a heavy investment in 
advanced training. 

6. Women create tension and jealousy 
when they are placed in departments 
formerly staffed by .men only. 

7. It just does not pay to hire women 
for men’s jobs. 

“Clearly,” the report notes, “there are 
some extra costs and special problems 
involved in hiring women, yet there are 
thousands of companies of all sizes which 
find that they can cope with these diffi- 
culties, and have records to prove that 
they can still employ women profitably.” 

Most important, these companies brag 
that, despite drawbacks that they are quite 
willing to grant, efficiency of women on 
their payrolls mounts steadily. 

The Institute feels that in today’s tight 
labour market, few companies can afford 
to ignore any available pools of man- 
power, and that too many firms still 
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continue to resist and restrict the employ- 
ment of women who, in many cases, form 
the only significant reserve of manpower:: 

The institute’s report appears in the 
January 1957 issue of The Management 
Review. 

* * * 

A significant step in according women 
equal rights to men was taken in Van- 
couver, when city council passed a resolu- 
tion from the board of administration that 
will make eligible for appointment to top 
city hall jobs “women who have more than 
15 years’ continuous service”. 

The move extends recent city hall 
policies giving married women the right to 
become permanent employees, and equal 
pay for equal work. 

* * * 

Due to growth of the population, says 
U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
more than five million women over and: 
above the present number will be avail- 
able to the labour force by 1965. 

He predicts that they will find expanded 
opportunities for significant work in the 
professions, in industry, and in most other 
occupational fields. 

Mr. Mitchell advises that “women who 
wish to work should prepare themselves 
diligently now for the opportunities of 
the future, and that they, in turn, have 
a right to expect the assistance and 
sympathy of industry, the government and 
the community,” in attaining their goals. 

* * * 

Some difficulties encountered by older 
women seeking employment are described 
in ILO reports as follows:— 

Traditional reservations and prejudices 
of employers on such subjects as effects of 
age on efficiency, adaptability, accident 
proneness and the aesthetic factor, arbi- 
trary age limits, problems of pension 
schemes, greater longevity as a factor by 
itself. 

The reports suggest that employment 
services, to counteract these items, can 
make extended and more careful. place- 
ment effort, backed up with good voca- 
tional guidance, and that vocational 
training should not be confined to younger 
workers, as it generally is today. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Bell Telephone operators in Toronto strike over Company's proposal 
to lengthen hours of work. Deputy Minister of Labour W. L. Mackenzie 
King is member of royal commission appointed to inquire into dispute 


On the last day of January 1907 the 
operators of the Bell Telephone Company 
in Toronto began a strike against a change 
in working hours that the Company planned 
to put into effect on February 1, a change 
from a schedule of five hours a day— 
which the Company claimed was an experi- 
ment that had proved to be a failure—to 
one of eight hours. An account of the 
dispute is given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
March 1907. 

The employees maintained that the new 
hours would cause a strain that would be 
injurious to health. When, towards the 
end of January, each employee was given 
the option of signing a statement accepting 
the new hours or of resigning his job, the 
employees went out on strike. 


In response to an appeal by the mayor 


of Toronto, the Minister of Labour, 
Rodolphe Lemieux, sent the Deputy 
Minister, W. L. Mackenzie King, to 


Toronto to try to settle the dispute. 


After Mr. King had made an unsuccessful 
attempt at conciliation, the Minister of 
Labour, on Mr. King’s recommendation, 
induced the Government to appoint a 
royal commission to inquire into the 
matter. The commission consisted of 
Mackenzie King and John Winchester, the 
latter a judge of the county court of York 
County. 

On the institution of this inquiry, a 
large number of the employees applied 
to be allowed to return to work, and were 
immediately re-engaged. The Company, 
however, refused to take back some of the 
strikers, and retained some of the relief 
operators it had brought to Toronto from 
other cities in anticipation of the strike. 

In the inquiry that followed it was 
brought out that the Company had not 
explained to the employees that the new 
eight-hour system included relief periods 
and a reduced pressure of work compared 
with that which had been in force under 
the five-hour system. The Company 
admitted that eight hours under the same 
pressure as before would have involved an 
excessive strain on the operators, and it 
finally agreed to take back all its former 
operators at the slightly increased salaries 
that their former positions would have 
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entitled them to under 
system. 

On February 18, after the inquiry had 
been going on for two weeks, during the 
course of which about 70 witnesses had 
been examined, the Company agreed to 
institute a working day of seven hours. 
Under this arrangement, the work was not 
to continue for more than two hours with- 
out an intermission of at least half an hour, 
and a regular schedule of work periods and 
intermissions was established. It was also 
agreed that the pressure of work should be 
moderate. 

A committee of the operators apparently 
agreed tentatively to this arrangement, but 
they contended that, although an improve- 
ment on the former five-hour schedule, the 
seven-hour arrangement would still involve 
too great a strain on the operators. They 
asked the commission to consider and 
pronounce upon this matter in making its 
report. 

(This commission subsequently issued a 
102-page report, which was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerre of October 1907. 
Among the commission’s recommendations 
were the following: the appointment of a 
commission of medical experts to inquire 
into the physical effects of their occupa- 
tion on telephone operators; adoption of a 
new schedule of hours involving six hours’ 
work, with relief periods, to be spread over 
from eight to eight and three-quarter hours; 
overtime to be entirely prohibited; no 
young women to be engaged as telephone 
operators until they had passed a physical 
examination; improved ventilation of the 
operating room; changes in the apparatus 
employed and in the seats used by the 
operators to increase the comfort and con- 
venience of the employees; and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent board of concilia- 
tion, composed of representatives of the 
Company and its employees, to deal with 
any future dispute.) 

A table giving the nationalities of home- 
steaders who had taken up land in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia in 
January 1907, published in the Lasour 
Gazerts, showed that out of a total of 1,111, 
Americans were in the lead with 275, 
English came next with 159, while Cana- 
dians from Ontario numbered 152. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Montreal LMPC Marks 10th Anniversary 


For the 
management committee at Therien Fréres 
in Montreal has been very useful in help- 
ing to improve production techniques, and 


past ten years the labour- 


also in helping to organize social and 
educational projects among the employees. 

The committee recently celebrated its 
10th anniversary with a banquet. Speaking 
of the committee, G. A. Gagnon, President 
of the Federation of Printing Trades of 
Canada (CCCL), the bargaining agency, 
said :-— 

“Ten years ago Therien & Fréres estab- 
lished a ‘Goodwill Committee’ (ae., a 
labour-management committee). When 
this committee was set up the unionized 
employees found themselves called upon to 
benefit from the progress to which they had 
contributed in the past. In the interest of 
all concerned a charter of mutual co- 
operation was drawn up to increase 
employee-employer teamwork. 

“The success of the committee was at 
first more or less ordinary, but co-operation 
between the parties increased. Our Federa- 
tion now recognizes not only that it has 
developed but also that it has drawn 
nearer to the spirit of a labour-management 
committee. 


“We must continually 
consultation depends on several funda- 
mental requirements: employers and 
employees must realize fully that a labour- 
management committee is a _ two-sided 
affair. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that consultation will fail if one of the 
parties expect to gain from the other more 
than it is willing to give itself. 

“Labour and management must also 
make certain that they understand one 
another thoroughly. They must make an 
effort to gain a clear understanding of the 
facts, opinions and subjects which their 
consultations bring out. 

“The Federation of Printing Trades of 
Canada has nothing but praise for the 
wonderful experiment made and the results 
obtained by the ‘Goodwill Committee’ at 
Therien & Fréres, and it cordially con- 
gratulates both employer and workers on 
the success achieved.” 


remember that 


The President of the Company, J. Alex 
Therien, echoed Mr. Gagnon’s sentiments 
when he said: “It is encouraging to note 
that we have attained a splendid level of 
achievement in our labour-management 
relationship. To day we can consider the 
success of our organization as an accom- 
plished fact.” 


Co-operation on St. Lawrence Project 


Labour-management co-operation was 
the subject of a recent editorial appearing 
in St. Lawrence Power, publication of the 
St. Lawrence Power Project Labour Rela- 
tions Association. Noting that the subjects 
of labour-management co-operation and 
good relations receive much comment, 
Power said :— 

“How often is labour-management co- 
operation ‘written in’ to the extent that it 
is accepted as normal in the daily routine 
of the job? Not too often, it is feared. 

“A start has been made on this project. 
At the year-end meeting of the union and 
management groups there was talk of 
labour-management co-operation, of har- 
monious relations and of a living and 
working partnership. But these were not 
mere platitudes in this case. It was 
pointed out that these things were coming 
to the stage where they are ‘written in’, 
where they are expected as part of the 
relationship between labour and manage- 
ment on this job. Evidence of the growing 
labour-management co-operation of the 
practical every-day type is found in the 
project-wide safety program, the charitable 
and benevolent fund, recreational associa- 
tion, the newspaper Power—all of these 
and others are the result of joint develop- 
ment and responsibility by labour and 
management. 

“A start has been made. ‘There is a 
great deal of room left for further develop- 
ment and it will all come in good time. 
The heartening fact is that progress is 
being made and in the construction indus- 
try the St. Lawrence Power Project is 
among the leaders in the field. The 
benefits of an improved labour relations 
climate have already been felt on this job.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


Department of Labour. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued one certificate designating a bargain- 
ing agent, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certifica- 
tion, allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification and received 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. 


Application for Certification Granted 


International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Local 698, on behalf 
of a unit of office and sales staff employed 
by British Overseas Airways Corporation 
at. Montreal and Dorval, Que. (L.G. Jan., 
p. 59). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and Faraday 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., 
respondent, with the name of the applicant 
only on the ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) 
(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, Wabash Railroad Company, 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, intervener, with 
the names of the applicant and intervener 
on the ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) (Returning 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Westmount 
Moving and Warehousing, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (L.G. Feb. p. 175) 
(Returning Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


The United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, and Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont., respondent. The 
Board rejected the application for the 
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reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G. 
Jan., p. 60). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Grain Workers Local 
No. 3338, on behalf of a unit of elevator 
department employees employed by the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of galley personnel employed aboard vessels 
operated by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 2138, on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and _ electronic 
technicians employed by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited, at Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, Sea Island, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 504, on 
behalf of a unit of deep-sea longshoremen 
employed in the Victoria, B.C., district by 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Canadian 
Stevedoring Company Limited, and 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited, as 
represented by the Shipping Federation of 


British Columbia (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 


behalf of a unit of grain locker main- 
tenance employees employed by Empire 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


Stevedoring Co. Ltd., at Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of dock machine operators 
employed by Empire Stevedoring Co. Litd., 
at the Canadian Pacific Steamships Docks, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

7. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from_1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
prendcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


International Airport, Sea Island, B.C., 
respondent (L.G. Feb., p. 176). The appli- 
cation was later re-submitted (see above). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 


During January, the Board received an 
application for revocation of certification 
affecting Emilien Beaulieu, e¢ al, applicants, 
and St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union, respondent, and the Shawinigan 
Falls Broadcasting Company Lid., 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., respondent. The 
application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on April 
14, 1955, to the St. Maurice District Radio 
Employees’ Union in respect of a unit of 
employees of the Shawinigan Falls Broad- 
casting Company Ltd. (L.G. 1955, p. 654). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes :— 

1. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
and Local 512, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Saskatoon, 
and Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 

4. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G. 
Jan., p. 63). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Radio Saguenay Limited (Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadeast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G. Oct. 1956, jos, LPZODE 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
vation established in December to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (L.G. Feb., 
p. 176) was fully constituted in January 
with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge H. F. Thomson, Regina, as Chair- 
man. Judge Thomson was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, S. H. McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and 
Leo Nimsick, MLA, Kimberley, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Company and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Dominion 
Shipping Company Limited and Seafarers’ 
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International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G. Feb., p. 176) was 
fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge W. S. 
Lane, Picton, as Chairman. Judge Lane 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Raymond Caron 
and Colin Gravenor, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the Company and Union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G. 
Feb., p. 176) was fully constituted in 
January with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry Sound, 
as Chairman. Judge Little was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, I. A. Vannini, QC, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, QC, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the Company and 
Union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild) (L.G. 
Oct. 1956, p. 1272). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (L.G. Dec. 
1956, p. 1545). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1546). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 (L.G. Sept. 1956, p. 1136). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) 
including Quebec Central and Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G. 
June 1956, p. 684). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) 
including Quebee Central and Dominion 


Atlantic Railway, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Certain issues in dispute were referred to 
a Commission established under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act (L.G. Jan., pp. 5, 6 & 7). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild 


This is the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by you on or about the 
fifth day of September 1956 to attempt to 
resolve certain issues which have arisen 
between the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and a group of its employees, 
some 115 in number of whom approxi- 
mately 80 per cent are located in Toronto 
or Montreal, represented by the Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, who staff the news- 
rooms of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration throughout Canada. In the 
course of negotiating a new collective 
agreement, and following the services of a 
conciliation officer, these parties have been 
unable to agree on the following points:— 

1. Definition of bargaining unit 

2. Rights of temporary employees 

. Management rights, guild shop and 
checkoff of dues 

4. Guild jurisdiction 

5. Job security of temporary employees 

6. Economy dismissal provisions 

7 
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(eX) 


. Severance pay limits and conditions 
. Job transfer rights 

9. Work week 

10. Travelling time credits 

11. Vacations 

12. Sick leave 

13. Special leave 

14. Leaves of absence 

15. Military service 

16. Mileage rates 

17. Outside activities of employees 

18. Salaries. and classifications. 


Because of the number and complexity 
of the issues in dispute and in an attempt 
to expedite the actual presentation of 
argument your Board arranged for an 
exchange of briefs by the parties prior to 
the actual hearing. Your Board then spent 
two days in Ottawa with the parties hear- 
ing their submissions and arguments and 
attempting to resolve their differences. 


The parties were represented at these 
hearings as follows: 
The union: 
Mr. Peter M. Riley, President Local 213 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, International 
Representative 


The corporation: 
Mr. kK. M. Kelly, Assistant Director of 


Personnel 

Mr. Clive McKee, Industrial Relations 
Officer 

Mr. Guy Coderre, Assistant Industrial 


Relations Officer 
Mr. W. Hogg, Chief News Editor 
Mr. John W. Brooke, Counsel 


The Board also met in executive session 
in Toronto on November 5 prior to the 
hearing to discuss the briefs which had 
been submitted, and in Toronto on 
November 27 to consider this report. 


The Board desires to compliment the 
parties on their thorough preparation and 
their capable manner of presentation. It 
was impressed too, by the sincerity of the 
parties, by their business-like approach and 
by their obvious desire to reach a settle- 
ment. The briefs which were presented 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Canadian Wire Service 
Guild (Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild) and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of Hugh Arrell, Hamilton, who was 


appointed by the Minister on joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Homer Payette, Toronto, and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
nominees of the Corporation and Guild 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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show the result of much careful and 
conscientious preparation by both counsel 
and representatives. 

The existing agreement, which was the 
second between these parties, expired on 
May 31, 1956. This last agreement will 
be referred to throughout this report as 
a method of identifying the various matters 
in issue. 


1. Definition of Bargaining Unit 

Section 1.1.3 of the present agreement 
defines the positions which are not included 
in the bargaining unit. The Corporation 
proposes the removal of this section; the 
Guild desires to have this section retained. 

There was a great deal of argument and 
discussion on this important point. But it 
does seem to the Board the issue can be 
simplified by stating the main arguments 
of the parties. 

The Union emphasizes it is not con- 
cerned with the’ exclusion from its unit 
of bona fide management positions and 
further points out this clause has been 
included in previous contracts and has 
caused little difficulty and desires to leave 
questions of dispute to arbitration. 

The Corporation on the other hand 
declares it cannot accept such a clause 
again, because of the difficulties in the 
past, and that the determination of what 
are management positions must be left to 
the Corporation and quite properly indi- 
cates that under those conditions in case 
of a dispute the matter can be determined 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

We are dealing here with a field of labour 
relations where management and employee 
are not easily separated or defined. Super- 
vision alone cannot be the sole test, as 
each employee in a newsroom who is in 
charge of a particular assignment has, to 
some extent, supervision over others who 
are working with him. But it does seem 
to the Board that under the present clause 
there is no opportunity for expansion of 
management positions. The particular posi- 
tions are defined and under this wording 
no new positions can be created except 
where new newsrooms are established. 
Whether the Corporation has been in fact 
hampered by its inability to create new 
management situations is not the important 
issue but that this situation whenever it 
does arise cannot be rectified under the 
present clause. There will always be diffi- 
culties in determining what are and what 
are not management positions but at least 
the matter should be open to review by 
some tribunal and the Board recommends 
the inclusion of the clause as proposed by 
the Corporation. 
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2. Rights of the Temporary Employee 


Under the existing clause “a new employee 
shall enjoy all benefits of this agreement”. 
The Corporation proposed the following 
addition immediately following the fore- 
going “except that any employee released 
during his probationary period shall not 
have the right to appeal his release through 
the grievance procedure”. 


There is no dispute between the parties 
as to whether or not there should be a 
probationary period for a new employee. 
The issue is the degree of job security for 
probationary employees. ; 


The Board fully appreciates that the only 
ultimate and final method of determining 
an applicant’s qualifications and_ suit- 
ability for a position such as exists within 
this unit is a trial period on the job during 
which the employee has _ probationary 
status. It does appear that full job security 
during this time and particularly the right 
to grieve on release would largely nullify 
the purpose of a probationary period and 
the Board recommends the inclusion of the 
clause proposed by the Corporation. 


3. Management Rights—Guild Shop and 
Checkoff of Dues 


At the present time there is in existence 
a modification of the Rand Formula. The 
Guild has proposed a full guild shop with 
membership a condition of employment. 
The usual arguments were presented for 
and against this suggestion by the parties. 
In addition the Corporation submitted this 
was a particularly serious matter with an 
organization dealing in the realm of talent 
where any limitation on the choice of an 
employee might well impair the quality of 
program production. 

It appears obvious to the Board the 
Guild is anxious to obtain some further 
security than it presently has and the 
Board suggests some type of maintenance 
of membership be negotiated between the 
parties, if the Guild maintains its present 
position, although the Board is of the 
opinion the existing clause is equally 
effective. 

The second point under this heading is 
a proposal by the Guild for the inclusion 
of a provision exempting employees from 
having to perform struck work, work 
destined for struck departments and grant- 
ing them the right to decline to cross 
picket lines. The Corporation fears this 
proposal would encompass jurisdictional 
disputes, sympathetic strikes, refusal to 
cross picket lines and boycotts and that 
members of the bargaining unit could 
refuse to work in order to aid workers 


outside the bargaining unit engaged in an 
unrelated dispute with the CBC or an 
outside employer. 


The Board appreciates the position of 
both parties and recommends the inclusions 
of the following clause in substitution for 
that proposed by the Guild: “Members of 
the bargaining unit shall not be required 
to handle, perform or assist in any work 
under the jurisdiction of another union 
within the CBC which might be on strike”. 


4. Economy Dismissal Provisions 


The Guild asks an extension of the 
maximum possible severance pay from 30 
to 34 weeks’ salary, computed on the same 
basis as in the present agreement, and 
relies largely on the fact that the three 
Toronto newspapers pay respectively 30, 32 
and 88 weeks. This is evidently as low as 
14 weeks in one newspaper in Canada where 
there is a first contract in existence. 


The second request by the Guild is that 
there be severance pay to the caployess 
estate in case of death. 


The Board recognizes both matters are 
strictly cost items and as the first is entirely 
theoretical in that no employee will be 
eligible for the present maximum during 
the next two years, and as it does not 
consider severance pay as a benefit to be 
extended to an employee’s dependents 
should an employee die while in the service 
of the Corporation, the Board recommends 
there be no change from the present 
provisions. 


5. Work Week 


The Guild seeks a 35-hour, five-day week 
to replace the present contractual 40-hour, 
five-day week and bases its submission on 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics data for 
office workers. The Corporation quite 
properly points out that this is an unreal- 
istic comparison as newsroom work is not 
comparable to office work but is more 
similar to production employment, and that 
with the CBC the office workers are now 
on a 36-hour week while production 
employees represented by ARTEC have a 
40-hour week. 


As the onus would appear to be on the 
Guild to justify such a reduction in the 
work week and as this was not strenuously 
nor seriously argued, and as a 40-hour week 
appears to be standard for this type of 
work, the Board recommends against any 
change in hours of work for this agreement. 


6. Sick Leave 

Under the last agreement an employee 
is entitled to accumulative sick leave of 
15 days per year. The Guild proposes the 


addition of a clause to the effect that where 
an employee exhausts his sick leave credits 
the Corporation and the Guild shall discuss 
possible extension of such credits. The 
basis for this proposal is that the present 
Corporation policy permits some flexibility 
and leniency toward employees. 

The Corporation agrees this has been the 
practice and states it proposes to continue 
to give every possible consideration to the 
extension of such credits. 

In the opinion of the Board such exten- 
sion of sick leave beyond the employee’s 
earned credit is gratuitous and discussion 
on this point should not become a subject 
for collective bargaining nor, ultimately, 
arbitration and the Board recommends this 
proposed clause be omitted. 


7. Salaries 

Extensive arguments were presented by 
both parties dealing with this very 
important matter. 

The Corporation presented a most com- 
plete picture of the history of editors 
presently on staff indicating the present 
age, present salary and the percentage 


increase in salary since joining the 
Corporation. The increases have been 
substantial. 

The Guild submitted for comparison 


purposes the salary figures it now has in 
effect in its agreements with the three 
Toronto daily newspapers. The Corpora- 
tion on the other hand emphasizes there 
must be more than one criterion governing 
wage determination and suggests one 
important factor is a proper national 
average wage standard of comparison, 
another is the pattern of wage increases 
across Canada since the commencement of 
collective bargaining between the CBC and 
the Guild, and a third is the cost of living 
reflected by the consumer price index. The 
Corporation presented extensive tables 
dealing with each of these points, all of 
which indicate that CBC editors by every 
comparison have received very reasonable 
compensation. All of which is in addition 
to the considerable fringe benefits. The 
Corporation proposes an increase of 3.33 per 
cent for the first year and a 5.44 per cent 
increase for the second year. 

Compared to this statistical approach to 
the problem the Guild submitted to the 
Board that an Editor “C” in the CBC 
News Service can and must be compared 
for purposes of salary and job content 
value, to that of a reporter of a Canadian 
metropolitan newspaper. It suggested that 
an examination of the duties, abilities, 
skills and requirements for success of the 
two positions shows the CBC job matches 
or exceeds the parallel demands on the 
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newspaper reporter. The Board is well 
aware that the unique position of the CBC 
as a publicly-owned body imposes special 
responsibilities on employees in this unit, 
but is of the opinion the position is not 
entirely comparable to that of a newspaper 
reporter. 

The Corporation quotes the Department 
of Labour: “Two surveys carried out by 
the Economics and Research Branch indi- 
cates that in general, wage increases during 
the past fall and winter (1955/56) ranged 
between 5 and 10 cents an hour’. The 
Corporation then points out that its wage 
proposal would give an average of 8.4 cents 
in the first year and 13.4 cents in the 
second year. 


Present 
Startaw...n Bee erate 55.00 
6 months... ...- see rete 60.20 
|) year s22ceee . Seer 65.43 
LF yearsul nos Seer. ee 70.63 
ZV CALS 5 #orciichte ers Gee oh 75.84 
24 VEAaTStn cysciuceamn ones 81.06 
3) VCAT Bits «51 << so piuecarhene nies 86.27 
A’NG@OIS'. <0. ccc Mons sala eek 91.48 
Or VORT Siac oe citer steers Serie 96.93 


For other classifications there should be 
an increase of 4 per cent the first year 
and an additional 4 per cent of that amount 
the second year with adjustment to the 
closest half dollar. 


8. Outside Activities 

At the present time employees are free 
to engage in outside activities provided 
“that such activities do not render him at 
any time incapable of discharging his 
duties to the Corporation”. The Guild 
seeks the elimination of this proviso and 
contends that the present right to dismiss 
for “just and sufficient cause” is sufficient 
protection. The Corporation contends that 
in order to assure maintenance of opera- 
tions by its staff the retention of this 
proviso is essential. 

In the opinion of the Board the article 
referred to is ambigious and capable of 
many interpretations and suggests that if 
an employee is incapable of discharging his 
duties at any time because of outside 
activities this is “just and sufficient cause” 
for dismissal. Therefore the Board recom- 
mends the deletion of Article 49.4. 


9. Experience Definition 
The Guild proposes the inclusion of 
Article 35.1 dealing with experience rating 
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The Board also takes note of the large 
number of very substantial settlements 
which have been negotiated during the past 
few months particularly with steel, General 
Motors, Ford, the railways, Westinghouse, 
rubber and Canadian General Electric. 
According to an authoritative publication 
the average weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing as of August 1, 1956, has increased 
5.3 per cent over the same date last year. 
This last figure would take into account 
total package settlements. 


Taking all these matters into considera- 
tion and in an attempt to’ predict the 
conditions of the Canadian economy during 
the coming year the Board recommends the 
following wage schedule for “C” Editors:— 


Ist year 2nd year 
57.00 59.00 
63.00 65.50 
68.00 71.00 
73.00 76.00 
79.00 82.00 
84.00 87.00 
90.00 93.50 
95.00 99.00 

101.00 106.00 


which would give the Guild the right to 
enter into discussion with the Corporation 
regarding the rate to be paid to a new 
employee at the time of hirmg. The 
Corporation contends this is a prerogative 
of management to assess the qualifications 
of applicants and hire without the inter- 
vention of the Guild and that the applicant 
is not legally represented by the Guild until 
he has been hired. 

The Guild argues that an applicant 
requires representation at the time of hiring 
more than at any other time. Once he has 
been hired and his rate decided no further 
adjustments can be made or negotiations 
conducted on his behalf. The Guild 
suggests this is a vital field of collective 
bargaining. 

The Board is of the opinion this involves 
a basic principle of unionism—that no 
individual should be forced to negotiate 
for himself when he is represented by a 
certified bargaining agent. And in this 
instance the matter of representation at 
any particular point is merely a techni- 
cality. The Corporation is adequately 
protected by the probationary period of 
employment and is free to dismiss at any 
time an employee who does not meet the 


qualifications demanded by his hiring rate. 
This system is apparently in existence with 
about two hundred newspapers and 
evidently works satisfactorily. The Board 
recommends the inclusion of such a clause, 
that will provide for such a system for 
future employees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. ArreEtn, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. M. Payerte, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Mutter Stewart, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
and 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act the Hon. Minister of Labour appointed 
a Board of Conciliation consisting of His 
Worship, Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan as 
Chairman, with Mr. Benedict Crowley as 
nominee of the union and Mr. G. R. 
Richardes, QC, as nominee of the company. 

The Board held sittings at the City of 
Sarnia on January 4, 5, 11 and 12, 1957. 

There appeared for the company the 
following :— 

L. D. Dougan, Plant Manager 

G. E. Evans, Manager, Production 

Division 
I. C. Rush, Manager, Technical Division 
E. W. Skelton, Chief Engineer 


W. A. Atherton, Manager, Industrial 
Relations 

T. J. Masters, Supervisor, Labour Rela- 
tions 


and for the union the following: 
C. J. Palmer, International representative 
F. Kahanek, International representative 
T. Dillon, Plant chairman 
W. J. Imbleau, President, Local 16-14 
A. Addie, Committeeman 
Geo. Hamilton, Committeeman 
S$. Campbell, Committeeman 
C. Pratt, Committeeman 
J. MacDonald, Committeeman. 


This corporation, engaged in the produc- 
tion of chemical rubber, operates under a 
Board of Directors of Canadian business 
leaders, responsible to the Department of 
Defence Production. It employs approxi- 
mately 2,600, 1,600 of whom are members 
of this union. Approximately 700 hourly- 
rated men are employed in the production 
division, 140 in the technical division and 
740 in the engineer division, which includes 
the maintenance department. 

Both day work and shift schedules are 
used. Day schedules are eight hours per 


day, generally Monday through Friday. 
Shift schedules are three eight-hour shifts 
per day, five days per week and involve 
work on Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
miscellaneous schedules are required from 
time to time to meet specific requirements. 

Before February 1955 the United Gas, 
Coke and. Chemical Workers of America had 
been the bargaining agent for all hourly- 
rated employees of this corporation. At 
that time a merger with the International 
Oil Workers was made to form a new 
international, known as the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union. 

By an amendatory agreement the com- 
pany agreed to recognize the new body, 
and to substitute the name in the current 
agreement. 

The current agreement became effective 
on October 7, 1954, for a period of two 
years, expiring on October 6 of this year. 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
the dispute between Local 16-14, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union, and Polymery Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, 
Windsor, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 


mendation of the other two members, 
G. C. Richardes and Benedict Crowley, 
both of Windsor, nominees of the com- 
pany and union. 

The majority report, which under the 


provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act is the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Crowley. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Richardes. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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On July 24 of this year the company 
was advised by letter the union wished to 
“amend, revise and supplement the current 
agreement”. 

At the first meeting between the parties 
held August 9, 1956, the company’s pro- 
posal included 10 revisions to the agree- 
ment and seven improvements in the area 
of wages and other monetary items. The 
union proposal contained 64 revisions, 
including an increase in wages and improve- 
ments in other contractual items. 

Between August 13 and September 28 
meetings between the parties were held on 
sixteen different occasions. < 

On October 2 the parties examined 
redrafts. The company claimed there was 
no change in the union’s approach; the 
company reviewed its position and sub- 
mitted to the union a revised proposal. 
It included items tentatively agreed to and 
certain further concessions, among which 
was a further improvement in wages and 
a shorter term contract. 

It was then agreed to seek the services 
of a conciliation officer. On November 6 
a meeting was held with that official. It 
lasted throughout the day. The concilia- 
tion officer was unable to bring the parties 
together on any item in dispute. He 
announced he would recommend a Board 
of Conciliation. 

In the union brief an apology was 
tendered this Board for “calling upon it 
to deal virtually with the whole of a new 
agreement”. 

The explanation offered by Mr. Palmer 
was that the wording of the existing agree- 
ment had remained virtually unchanged for 
many years, “despite the former union’s 
repeated but unsuccessful attempts in 
previous years’ negotiations to secure 
amendments and additions which it was 
felt were necessary and warranted in the 
light of experiénce in the contractual 
relationship with the company and the 
wishes of the membership”. 

The company’s brief contained a list of 
twenty-three items of the union’s original 
proposal to which agreement had tenta- 
tively been given. In addition, during 
their previous negotiations, the company 
had withdrawn three proposals it had made. 

The company claimed the only conces- 
sion made by the union was to modify its 
request for double time for shift employees. 

Commencing at 10 a.m. the first day of 
the Board’s sitting, Mr. Palmer spent until 
5 p.m. presenting the union’s brief. An 
adjournment was then taken until 7 p.m. 
that evening, to permit the Chairman an 
opportunity of presenting and discussing 
with the union committee certain sug- 
gestions he had to offer as to possible 
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rewording of proposals made by the union 
to remove some of the more objectionable 
features, as the company viewed them. 
This meeting lasted until midnight. 

Early in our contact with the bargaining 
committee for the employees it became 
apparent there would have to be agree- 
ment reached with the company on the 
wording of certain provisions in the agree- 
ment alleged to have caused trouble in the 
past before there would be any discussion 
about money. 

Because of the complete stalemate exist- 
ing on the non-monetary items, the 
Chairman had difficulty in convincing the 
members of the bargaining committee for 
the employees it was worth an effort to 
revise some of the union’s proposals into 
wording that would be more acceptable to 
the company. Their experience at the 
bargaining table, they asserted, convinced 
them the company would not retreat from 
its firm stand of “No more”. 

From my conversation with Mr. Dougan 
I believed otherwise. Finally, suggestions 
were offered the committee on approxi- 
mately twenty sections in five articles. We 
spent over two hours drafting these into 
form for presentation to the company. 

On Saturday morning, before opening the 
formal meeting, the Chairman consulted 
with Mr. Dougan, Mr. Masters and the 
company nominee on the Board, Mr. 
Richardes. To this group he expressed the 
opinion, gained from his meeting with the 
plant committee the previous night, a 
serious deterioration in the management- 
employees relations existed in this plant. 

This conclusion had been reached after 
careful assessment of the individual mem- 
bers of the committee, a group he was 
convinced were above average in intelli- 
gence and represented a class of employee 
properly to be described as reasonable, 
responsible citizens. From them he heard 
detailed complaints about the lack of 
understanding of the problems of employees 
displayed at the immediate supervisory 
level. This perhaps indicated the unusual 
demands for a complete revamping of the 
former agreement was not stemming from 
the change-over to the international organ- 
ization but rather from complaints growing 
from the employees themselves. 

No one listening to Mr. Dougan after 
this was told him could doubt the sincerity 
of his defence of company policy. He 
detailed at length the broad and generous 
pattern top management had endeavoured 
to administer in dealing with their 
employees. He believed, in the main, it 
had been successful. 

Emphasis is placed upon this part of our 
report because of the difference represented 


in Mr. Atherton’s unshaken opinion, as it 
was later disclosed, that the committee’s 
views were not truly representative of the 
general situation in the plant. He was 
completely confident there was no serious 
situation existing. The importance of Mr. 
Atherton’s being right in this respect, as it 
might affect future negotiations following 
this report, is obvious. 

The formal meeting of the parties opened 
at 10 am. The Board heard Mr. Dougan 
as he developed the comprehensive brief 
presented by the company, touching each 
item in dispute and the company’s’ posi- 
tion. This was completed at 12.30. An 
adjournment was then taken until 1.380 p.m., 
when Mr. Richardes and the Chairman 
commenced a conference with representa- 
tives of management, while Mr. Crowley 
continued discussions with the union 
committee. 

These meetings finally adjourned at 
8 p.m. In view of the union’s indication 
of co-operation to break the complete 
stalemate that had existed between the 
parties by agreeing to certain of his 
suggestions as representing a possible area 
for agreement on certain subjects, the 
Chairman felt optimistic at the manner in 
which these suggestions were received by 
Mr. Dougan. In addition to the specific 
items contained in the written material 
given the company growing out of the 
previous night’s meeting with the union 
committee, the Chaiman outlined certain 
other items he believed might well be 
considered by the company as not too 
important to permit modification so they, 
too, might be brought into the area of 
possible agreement. 

At this stage in the proceedings it 
seemed important and worth the effort to 
attempt to reduce the mass, so the more 
difficult breaches remaining might receive 
special attention. 

We were convinced an atmosphere had 
been created between the parties that 
warranted getting them back to active 
bargaining. Because of this, since an 
adjournment until Friday, January 11, was 
necessary, we suggested the parties in the 
interval should meet across the table to 
deal with the material outlined by the 
Board. 

When the meeting resumed on Friday 
Mr. Atherton had returned. The hopeful 
atmosphere we had left had disappeared. 

The Board was informed the parties had 
met on Wednesday and Thursday, but 
out of the written material given manage- 
ment for consideration only two items had 
met with approval, one the complete article 
dealing with arbitration, the other being 
one item in the grievance procedure. 


None of the other several items suggested 
by the Chairman for exploration by the. 
company as offering an opportunity for 
possible solution had been so viewed by 
Mr. Atherton. No other suggestions were 
forthcoming. 

It was soon apparent Mr. Atherton 
believed the company should not retreat 
from the position it had taken on the many 
items remaining in dispute. 

It also became apparent Mr. Atherton 
believed it was not possible to achieve any 
further solution of the whole problem at 
Board level; he was convinced the union 
had no intention of changing its fixed posi- 
tion, to permit what he considered a 
reasonable settlement. 

The Chairman expressed his own con- 
clusion, quite opposite to this; that he had, 
from hours spent with the union committee, 
concludéd if co-operative bargaining could 
be started between the parties, great head- 
way to an agreement was possible. 

The Board continued exploratory talks 
with each of the parties, dealing with 
specific items to try to reach some point 
of approach. The reception of the material 
presented to the company, that the union 
committee had considered a genuine token 
of their desire to conclude an agreement, 
hung heavily over these efforts. ‘“What’s 
the use,’ seemed to have become the 
general pessimistic outlook. 

At 7.30 pm. the Board adjourned until 
Saturday, January 12, at 130 p.m. 

Early in negotiations it had become 
abundantly clear unless the union succeeded 
in having many provisions in the former 
agreement rewritten, achievement by the 
company of a three-year contract would 
not be possible. The Board’s objective had 
been lowered to a two-year contract. 
Finally, the situation being as it was, the 
Chairman discussed with each of the parties 
the feasibility of considering a one-year 
contract on a basis outlined by him, 
namely, each party agreeing to certain of 
the provisions in which change had been 
sought remaining untouched for the term 
of such a contract; that each would with- 
draw certain items of their proposals and 
immediately accept those indicated by the 
Board. This would reduce to a more 
reasonable objective negotiation of the 
important items remaining. 

The union officials quickly assented to 
considering what the Board suggested, at 
this time maintaining its demand for a 20 
per cent increase across-the-board. The 
company indicated it was willing to co- 
operate with the Board in this respect to 
the extent of looking at the suggestion, 
but expressed doubt its position could be 
changed. 
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The Board resumed at 130 pm. on 
Saturday, January 12, and heard a detailed 
rebuttal of the. company’s brief by Mr. 
Palmer, with an analysis of the company’s 
offer of an increase to the hourly rates. 
This centered on a comparative examina- 
tion of rates of pay in four large opera- 
tions in Sarnia. 

The company offered no reply to the 
material submitted by Mr. Palmer. 

Before concluding, the Chairman met 
with the management committee and 
presented a detailed pattern of the sugges- 
tion made the previous evening as to a 
one-year contract. It was quickly rejected. 
The company’s reply to the Chairman’s 
expressed conviction that the alternative 
seemed a strike was that consideration of 
that possibility had been weighed and, in 
fact, a blueprint for closing the operation 
already prepared. 

During the course of these discussions the 
Chairman’s impression of Mr. Atherton’s 
attitude was that more often met while 
attempting a first contract with a concern 
owned by one man; one who has adopted 
a paternal concern for the general welfare 
of his employees and keenly resents inva- 
sion by a union. This was a new union 
organization. It was demanding putting 
into the agreement provisions covering well 
established practices of the company. A 
remark often made by Mr. Atherton was: 
“We are already doing that; there is no 
necessity to write it in.” The necessity, 
of course, from the union committee’s 
viewpoint, was the uneven administration 
they claimed resulted from officials at 
supervisory level having a different con- 
ception of what the unwritten company 
rule in a specific instance actually was. 

Upon returning to Windsor late Friday 
night, with much less optimism, the Chair- 
man discovered, this editorial appearing in 
the Windsor Daily Star, under the heading: 


Personnel Problems In Industry 


General Manager R. H. Williams of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company made a 


significant observation the other day: If 
management instituted effective personnel 
development programs they could alleviate 
most production problems. 


There is a growing recognition of this 
fact, though perhaps it is not widely enough 
understood. There has been great emphasis 
on new plants, new equipment, new machinery. 
But, in final analysis, the human element is 
the most important. 


The advance in the ability to pick and 
manage men has not been as marked as 
the advance in technological developments. 
Therein lies a major source of management 
difficulties. 


The Westinghouse Company, of course, 
is not long past a lengthy and costly strike. 


Before closing the Board’s hearings the 
Chairman again expressed to management 
his belief much good might have been 
accomplished by attempting to clear away 
some of the many items remaining; that 
if a strike did occur, the time out would 
be less. He also advised he believed an 
offer of a 12 per cent money increase might 
have proved magical in making headway. 


Reviewing the whole situation in the 
light of attitudes and arguments, we doubt, 
without a work stoppage of unusual length 
and cost to both sides, the union will 
succeed in gaining its entire objective of 
changing existing provisions in the collec- 
tive agreement. We are also convinced 
without a similar costly period of unpro- 
ductivity the company is not likely to 
succeed in effecting a settlement on the 
basis of granting no further concessions as 
to changes in provisions of the collective 
agreement. 


We believe we can best assist, therefore, 
by suggesting a pattern of settlement based 
on a one-year agreement, offerimg our views 
as to immediate concessions to be made 
by each of the parties as to items of rela- 
tively less importance than those we propose 
dealing with in detail. 


We therefore suggest the union should 
accept the following company proposals, 
under the numbering contained in the 
union’s Exhibit “D”. 


No strikes (subject to company deleting 8.01 (b) 


8.01 (a) 
11.02 (b) (IV) Holiday pay, when unavoidably absent; 
10.04 (b) (ce) Overtime—day employees 
10.08 (b) (ce) Overtime—shift employees. 
14.06 Stationary engineers. 
14.02 Promotion after reduction. 


And that the union should withdraw the following: 
9.02 Increase in shift differential 


10.03 (d) (e) 
10.07 (e) (£) 


18.02 

18.04 Dirty work bonus; 
18.05 Trades recognition. 
19. Sick leave. 
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Overtime transportation and meals; 
Payment for injury above Workemen’s Compensation; 


We believe the company, in the interest of a quicker settlement, might agree to 


deleting the following proposals: 


2.02 No intimidation or discrimination; 
13.05 (b) Transfer from salary payroll; 
14.03 (b) Transfer and the promotion: 

8.02 Discharge for work stoppage; 
10.03 (a) 


Words therein: “After reasonable effort by supervision”’; 


And accept the following union proposals: 


6.04 
13.03 
14.03 (a) (c) 


Demotions; 
Appendix “A” 


We also suggest the following as offering 
possible solutions for the more difficult 
items :— 

Union Security—The present provision 
includes maintenance of membership as a 
condition of employment by an employee 
who is now a member of the union or any 
employee who becomes a member, with 
an escape clause permitting withdrawal of 
union membership within a  fifteen-day 
period prior to the expiration of the 
agreement. Further, every employee of the 
company is required after ninety days’ 
employment to pay the regular monthly 
dues of a union member. 

The union asks a new provision requiring 
all new employees to become members of 
the union; reduction in the number of 
days after which employees must pay 
union dues from ninety to the date of 
hiring; permanent maintenance of mem- 
bership and no change to present non-union 
members. 

This was resisted by the company on 
the basis it is the union’s responsibility to 
attract new members to its organization; 
what is suggested is an interference with an 
individual’s right to work. 

The union accepted a change in the first 
sentence of this article to include the word 
“agree” and to delete the amount of union 
dues and the amount of assessments appear- 
ing in the existing provision. 

The Board was advised only two mem- 
bers of a total of sixteen hundred took 
advantage of the escape clause before the 
expiration of the existing agreement. 

We suggest the union might withdraw 
its request that all new employees become 
members of the union, upon the company 
undertaking to collect dues from new 
employees after thirty days’ employment 
and to withdraw the existing “escape 
clause’. 

We believe this concession by the com- 
pany should be contingent upon the union 
withdrawing its request for deletion of the 
management’s rights clause. 


Date of error for payments on rates of pay; 
Seniority for probationary employees; 


Stewards and committeemen. 


Grievance Procedure—The principal 
breach in the amendments suggested is in 
the union’s request that employees are 
first to discuss their complaints with the 
steward and that official is to decide 
whether the next step, a discussion with 
immediate supervision, is to follow. 

We do not look upon suggested changes 
in time limits for the various stages of 
procedure as presenting any difficulty for 
the parties to settle. 

The principal change is resisted by the 
company, who proposed the employee 
having a complaint should discuss the 
matter with his immediate supervisor, with 
or without his steward. 


It was argued for the company an 
employee is in the best position to present 
the facts and reduce the possibility of 
misunderstanding. Furthermore, as_ the 
aggrieved party, the employee should have 
the right to decide whether or not the 
settlement proposed is satisfactory. 


To substantiate its position the company 
stressed the fact that during the year 1955 
there were only 43 grievances processed, 
with five going to arbitration, resulting in 
four awards in favour of the company and 
one in favour of the union; that during 
1956 there had been 31 grievances, two 
going to arbitration and one remaining to 
be heard. Of those heard, one award was 
in favour of the union and the other the 
company. 

This example given by the company 
represents one of the chief reasons for the 
suggested change by the union. For them 
it was claimed many an employee was 
“out-talked”, as it was described, by his 
immediate supervisor, when he had just 
cause for a grievance. In many instances 
the time specified for processing a griev- 
ance had passed before they came to the 
attention of union officials. It was claimed 
the manner in which this provision was 
being administered at the level of imme- 
diate supervision was causing increasing 
dissatisfaction among employees. 
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Because of the statutory provision con- 
tained in Section 26 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act, providing, 
“Notwithstanding anything in this Act, any 
employee may present his personal griev- 
ance to his employer at any time’, we 
believe if this is included, the company 
might try the following provision for a one- 
year term: 

The parties to this agreement are agreed 
it is of the utmost importance to adjust 
grievances and disputes as quickly as 
possible and in order to accomplish this, 
agree the procedure shall be as follows: 

Step No. 1—Subject to the provision con- 
tained in Section 6... (of the agreement) 
(which is to spell out Section 26 as quoted) 
an employee who considers he has a com- 
plaint or grievance should first confer with 
his union steward, who may then submit 
the complaint or grievance in writing to the 
employee’s immediate supervisor. Such 
supervisory official is then to discuss the 
grievance with the steward. 


Subject to what is decided as to times 
allowed in the various steps for replies, 
and because settlement has been reached 
as to Section 6.05, we believe the proposals 
by the union as to the remaining sections 
offer no difficulty for the company. 


Special Work Requirements—Both parties 
recognize that certain work requirements 
make it necessary to establish work periods, 
work days and/or days off which do not 
conform with general outline of hours of 
work and payment. 


Difficulty has arisen in the past about 
the scheduling of employees on such shifts 
to a point where the complaints received 
by the Chairman from members of the 
committee concerning it make it appear a 
chafing situation requires special considera- 
tion by the company. 

The union’s demand for mutual agree- 
ment as to future scheduling of this type 
is regarded by the company as a direct 
attempt to infringe on the rights of 
management. 

Our suggestion is, for the term of a one- 
year agreement, the Union accept the 
company’s new proposal “to discuss such 
arrangements with the union before they 
are established”. 


Night Crews—Turn-arounds and Emer- 
gencies—Here again the necessity is recog- 
nized by both parties. The method of 
payment has created dissatisfaction. The 
company now proposes payment should be 
in accordance with the normal rules for 
shift employees; the union asks overtime 
rates to be paid for the first four days on 
such schedules. 
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The company’s proposal would add to 
the income presently received by night 
crews, the shift differential and another 
paid lunch period being granted. 

In view of other hoped-for monetary 
gains, we suggest the company’s proposal 
be accepted. 


Change of Schedule for Day Employees— 
This is an existing provision causing 
trouble. The union’s proposal is that a 
change of schedules for day employees 
cannot be effected on their 6th and/or 
7th consecutive work day (Saturday and 
Sunday). The actual physical change may 
be made. However, payment is to be at 
overtime rates until the first regular work 
day, which would be Monday. Monday 
would then be paid for at the bonus rate 
for change of shift. This amounts to 
premium pay for work on Saturday and 
Sunday, followed by a shift bonus on 
Monday. 

The union agreed to accept the com- 
pany’s rewording of the existing provision 
in this connection, but asked these words 
be added: “However, no such change can 
be effected on an employee’s sixth (6th) 
and/or seventh (7th) consecutive work 
day”. 

The Board suggests the company proposal 
be accepted without the words sought by 
the union, on an undertaking by the com- 
pany to further explore this situation with 
a view to avoiding changes on the sixth or 
seventh days. 


Payment for Specified Holiday—Here 
again the union has agreed to the reword- 
ing of this provision as proposed by the 
company but asks payment of double time 
in place of the time and one-half proposed 
by the company. 

We suggest the union accept the com- 
pany’s proposal, in anticipation of further 
improvement in the hourly rates. 


Holiday Pay—if Not. Worked—The 
union’s demand is that the existing provi- 
sion that payment for a specified holiday 
is not to be made if the holiday falls on 
an employee’s day off for the first time in 
each calendar year be deleted, also “absence 
on account of illness” or “on Workmen’s 
Compensation”. This would leave payment 
to be made for all holidays with the excep- 
tion of absence on leave without pay. 

The company reasoned this operation is 
on a continuous twenty-four hour basis, 
seven days per week. There are three 
shifts per day, seven days per week and 
the shifts rotate each week. Shift schedules 
are further changed every four months in 
order to change an employee’s days off. 
In the event a holiday falls on a regular 
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work day, shift employees do not receive 
the day off. It is not practical to give 
them a day off in lieu of the holidays. 
Day employees, however, do receive the 
day off. There is consequently a difference 
as to specified holidays for day and shift 
employees. 

We suggest the union’s proposal is too 
sweeping, but would recommend negotia- 
tion between the parties to work out a 
more equitable system. It was stated an 
examination by the union showed that 
during the next three years shift employees 
would lose pay for one holiday each year. 

Vacations—The present provision is for 
employees upon completion of one year’s 
continuous service to receive one week’s 
vacation; upon completion of the second 
and each succeeding year of continuous 
service, two weeks’ vacation. The union 
asks that for the tenth year of continuous 
service the vacation period should be 
increased to three weeks. 

The company suggests the existing plan 
should be improved so three weeks’ vaca- 
tion will be given upon completion of 
fifteen or more years’ continuous service. 
They point out that during the current 
year seventy-four hourly employees would 
qualify for this increase, in 1958 three 
hundred and fourteen and in 1959 four 
hundred and eighty-seven. 

Into this problem is also injected the 
matter of computation of vacation pay. 
At the present time it is based on the 
amount an employee would normally have 
earned, exclusive of shift differential, had 
he not taken a vacation. 

The company suggests this remain the 
same but that such shift differential as he 
would have earned had he not taken his 
vacation be included, 

The union has proposed the method be 
changed so the proper percentage would 
be taken off his gross annual earnings 
averaged on the preceding four months or 
one week (or more, as the case may be) of 
his normal earnings, whichever is the 
greater. 

Had this matter proceeded to the point 
of negotiation with the Board we intended 
suggesting a possible change in the method 
of computation based on forty times the 
employee’s regular hourly rate if he 
received one week’s vacation, eighty times 
his regular hourly rate if he received 
two weeks’ vacation, and in lieu of the 
shift differential being included, a new 
bracket of one hundred hours the regular 
hourly rate for those who have served 
twelve years or more up to fifteen years, 
when he would receive one hundred and 
twenty hours his regular hourly rate, plus 
shift differential. 


We also have suggested the union accept 
the company’s proposal as to vacation pay 
for those leaving the employment of this 
company. The method outlined would be 
adjusted to the foregoing proposal, if 
acceptable. 


Seniority—Definition—The existing pro- 
vision defines seniority as length of con- 
tinuous service as “commencing with the 
employee’s hiring date”. The company asks 
no change be made. The union proposed 
seniority date from the employee’s hiring 
date in the bargaining unit. 

Into this problem the company has 
injected the suggestion if an employee 
having no previous service on the hourly 
payroll is transferred from a salaried job 
to an hourly-rated job such employee is to 
be given seniority credit for the time spent 
on such payroll. 

The union’s brief states the present 
definition of seniority commencing with an 
employee’s hiring date has been taken by 
the company to include those coming from 
outside the bargaining unit. An arbitra- 
tion hearing was necessary to establish this 
was not so. 


To avoid further contest the union asks 
the provision should contain the words 
“hiring date in the bargaining unit”. 

This, of course, 1s a problem that has 
vexed many negotiating teams. 

We believe the company might well 
maintain the status quo, by accepting the 
union’s interpretation and withdrawing its 
suggestion that an employee having no 
previous service on the hourly payroll, on 
being transferred from a salaried job should 
receive seniority credit for the entire time 
of his employment. 


Promotions—This is one of the more 
pressing problems. The present provision 
accepts seniority, except where one candi- 
date possesses a clear margin of ability 
over all other employees eligible for the 
promotion. The company asks no change. 
The union offers a provision that in the 
filling of all positions, whether promotionary 
or otherwise, seniority shall be the govern- 
ing factor, subject to the provisions of a 
job progression plan “to be mutually 
agreed upon” between the company and the 
union. 

The union reasoned in this suggestion 
they were not asking that seniority should 
be the sole factor. The proposed job 
progression plan would not be on the basis 
of plant-wide seniority, but rather it would 
be closely related to sectional or unit 
seniority, as contrasted, for example, with 
departmental seniority. 
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This passage from the union’s brief 
illustrates what a thorny problem is con- 
tained in this Article: 

It can truthfully be stated no other single 
provision in the old agreement has been 
more obnoxious to the employees, or more 
frustrating, or the cause of more bitterness 
and misunderstanding between the company 
and the union. 


The company urged their operation makes 
use of complicated and expensive electronic 
and mechanical process equipment. It is 
imperative, they reasoned, in the interest 
of productive efficiency and the safety of 
all employees that jobs be filled by men 
who are most capable of carrying out the 
responsibilities of the job. In order to 
carry out its full responsibility the com- 
pany urged they must see that jobs are 
staffed with men most capable, rather than 
staffing them with men who are merely 
able to get by. 

As to the union’s proposal for a job 
progression plan, the nature of the opera- 
tion is such, it was claimed, any such plan 
would be invalid in short order. Changes 
in process, new equipment, organizational 
problems often necessitate new jobs or 
changes to existing ones. No plan could 
be flexible enough to meet such conditions. 

The suggestion there should be mutual 
agreement upon such a plan was completely 
rejected by the company. 

As proof the existing provision was not 
working oppressively, the company produced 
figures showing from January 1, 1955, to 
June 1, 1956, there had been 449 promo- 
tions and in 85 per cent of the cases 
promotions went to the senior employee in 
the group. During that period only four 
promotions went to grievance procedure. 


We have made a quick review of many 
existing collective agreements containing 
provisions as to the basis on which promo- 
tions are to be made. Short of seniority 
prevailing in the manner suggested in the 
union’s proposal, we believe the existing 
provision puts a greater responsibility upon 
the company to establish justification for 
its action in a promotion should it be 
challenged than most. 


Mr. Palmer admitted preparing a plan 
for job progression would be a difficult 
and lengthy task. There have been 
discussions between the parties in the past 
on this subject. The company expressed 
willingness to continue such discussions. 

Our suggestion is unless and until some 
such job progression plan is finalized (and 
the union brief indicates it is tied in with 
their proposed 14.01(a)) the existing 
provision should remain unchanged. 
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Contracting Out—The union requested 
inclusion of a new provision that except 
by mutual agreement with the union, it 
will not “contract out” to private con- 
tractors any type of work, maintenance or 
construction, capable of being performed by 
employees coming under classifications 
covered by this agreement. 

The company protests this as being 
completely unacceptable. They pointed out 
in 1955 there were as many as 135 pipe- 
fitters working in the plant under contract. 
The figures fluctuate monthly, depending 
upon the requirements of the job at hand. 
The problem of hiring tradesmen to fit into 
their maintenance crew on this basis, they 
argued, should be obvious. 

This is a problem many companies are 
facing as the demand for a provision to 
cover contracting out increases. Such a 
provision is now appearing in collective 
agreements, with varying degrees of 
restraint in the language used. 

On this subject we make no recommenda- 
tion other than offering a sample of a 
clause used in the collective agreement of 
the Algoma Steel Corporation into which 
we have inserted the words “when the 
number available on the payroll for the 
purpose is inadequate” to cover the special 
objection made by the company: 

The company agrees that work normally 
performed by employees within the bargain- 
ing unit or similar work which it has been 
past practice to have performed by members 
of the bargaining unit shall continue to be 
performed by members of the bargaining 
unit when the number available on the 
payroll for the purpose required is inadequate 
and provided this Article shall not deprive 
the company of the right to contract out 
work not normally performed by employees 
within the bargaining unit nor work in- 
volved in new construction. 


Safety and Health—There is no clause 
covering this subject in the existing agree- 
ment. The union asks not only for such 
an inclusion but asks it contain provision 
that suggestions made on behalf of the 
employees should be subject to negotiation 
between the company and the union. 

The company is proud of what it has 
done in this respect. There is a safety 
section staffed by a supervisor and three 
inspectors who are on call at all times. It 
was also claimed there is a medical depart- 
ment, staffed by four registered nurses and 
a qualified doctor. 

This perhaps serves as a good example 
of how top management plans in a broad 
way, with very good intention to accept 
its responsibilities to the general welfare of 
its employees, but is perhaps not fully 
aware of the manner in which their plans 
are being implemented. 


The Chairman listened to loud and 
prolonged complaints from various mem- 
bers of the committee on this subject, not 
so much from the safety angle as from 
health. This is a twenty-four hour opera- 
tion, but there is no nurse on night duty. 
If care is required it falls to the plant 
guards, who have been given a St. John’s 
Ambulance course. The employees claim 
they are neither competent nor happy in 
this assignment. 

There were also complaints that reports 
of conditions requiring attention made at 
the monthly meetings with management 
were too often ignored. 

We can see no reason for the company 
not putting into the agreement a clause 
that sets forth their avowed interest in 
this important subject. The members of 
the committee claim they often meet this 
taunt at the lower level: “There is nothing 
in the agreement.” 

We suggest this provision should declare 
the right of the union to bring to the 
attention of management in a formal 
manner complaints of the manner in which 
such a plan is being put into effect. We 
would not recommend it include the right 
to negotiate suggested improvements. 

Something similar to the provision con- 
tained in the current agreement between 
the Canadian Westinghouse Limited and 


the union certified for its employees 
might do: 
The company shall continue to make 


reasonable provision for the safety and 
health of its employees during the hours of 
their employment. The union will co-operate 
with the company to maintain good working 
conditions and assist in assuring observance 
of safety rules. 


2. The company welcomes from the union, 
its members, or any employee, suggestions 
regarding safety and health. 


Leaves of Absence—We subscribe to the 
union’s proposal that various items regard- 
ing leaves of absence throughout the 
existing agreement might be gathered 
together under a separate article heading. 

This was one subject the Chairman, in 
his meeting with the bargaining committee 
for the employees, developed into written 
form for submission to the company. 

The company had agreed to increase 
from two to six weeks the present limita- 
tion on leave for union business; also, 
because of the possibility of a member of 
Local 16-14 being elected to office in the 
international executive, they were in agree- 
ment a leave of absence up to one year 
should be provided, such employee to main- 
tain and accumulate seniority while away. 

Objection was taken, however, to the 
union proposal for a wider application for 
union business so that “for good and 


sufficient reasons” such leave should be 
granted to employees, without discrimina- 
tion. The union also asked approval from 
the union should be obtained for any leave 
of absence amounting to more than 30 days. 


The company urged they had the right 
to know something of the employee's 
activities while on leave of absence; that 
such leaves should only be granted for 
reasons about which it is in agreement. 


We offer the following as a pattern for 
the solution of this particular dispute: 


When plant conditions permit, and on 
written request of the Chairman of the 
Union Committee submitted reasonably in 
advance, the company agrees to grant leave 
of absence without pay to employees selected 
by the union to attend conventions and 
conferences as representatives of the union. 
Such leave shall not exceed six weeks in 
any twelve-month period for any one 
employee. 

When plant conditions permit, and on 
written request from the Chairman of the 
Union Committee submitted at least two 
weeks in advance, the company agrees to 
grant leave of absence without pay for a 
maximum period of one year to one 
employee who has been elected to office in 
the International OCAW. The leave of 
apsence may be renewed by mutual agree- 
ment. 

The company will, on application by the 
union, grant to the president and/or the 
secretary-treasurer of the union a leave of 
absence without pay for a term of not more 
than one year. Hach such leave of absence 
will on request by the union be extended 
for one further period of not more than one 
year. 

When plant conditions permit the com- 
pany agrees, for reasons satisfactory to it, 
and upon receipt of reasonable notice, it 
will continue its practice of granting leaves 
of absence without pay to a maximum of 
one year to any of its employees. 

Any employee granted a leave of absence 
under this Article shall maintain and 
accumulate seniority during such absence. 
Any employee upon returning from a leave 
of absence granted under this Article shall 
be entitled to resume the job he held prior 
to his leave of absence. 


Charman and Committeemen Entering 
Plant while Off Duty—The former provi- 
sion permitted the Chairman of the Union 
Committee, if off duty and after obtaining 
prior approval from the Industrial Divi- 
sion during regular work days and from 
the plant shift foreman on all other occa- 
sions before entering the plant, to attend 
to union duties in the plant. 

The company’s new proposal is that the 
Chairman should obtain approval through 
the Security Section alone before entering 
the plant to attend to union duties. 

The union’s new proposal is that the 
Chairman and Committeemen, if off duty, 
are to be permitted to enter at any time 
on union business provided they first report 
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to the Security Department, who in turn 
shall notify the supervisor concerned. 

On occasion in the past permission has 
been refused the Chairman. This has led 
to a firm request for the change sought. 
The refusals have been taken as a com- 
pany attempt to interfere or hamper the 
proper conduct of necessary union business. 
The company denied this suggestion and 
maintained safety and security requires 
knowledge of all personnel within the con- 
fines of the plant at all times. 

This is a good example of the necessity 
of learning to live together, recognizing the 
other’s problems. On the basis of safety 
and security the reasoning of the company 
seems well grounded. The necessity for 
union officials to gain entry to the plant 
for the purpose of servicing the collective 
agreement, of course, should not be 
hampered. 

If minor officials have not used proper 
discretion in the past, I am _ confident 
management will now see the wisdom of 
making plain to those concerned that only 
sufficient reasons based on safety and 


security should be permitted to enter into 
the withholding of such permission. 

We suggest the union accept the require- 
ment of reporting for approval and the 
company enlarge such permission to more 
than the Chairman of the Committee. 

Wages—At the outset of negotiations the 
company included in its proposal to the 
union a wage offer amounting to 6 per cent 
increase at date of signing, followed by 3 
per cent on April 7, 1957, and a further 
3 per cent each year until the contract 
expired on April 6, 1960. In addition, the 
company also proposed inclusion of a cost- 
of-living escalator. 

Later the company revised its original 
wage offer by proposing 8.5 per cent 
increase at the date of signing, followed by 
3 per cent after one year and a further 3 
per cent the following year. A cost-of-living 
escalator was also included. 

The company furnished the Board with 
a comprehensive survey of this problem in 
support of its proposed schedule of wage 
rates, based on a three-year contract, as 
follows: 


Increase After After 
Present on sign. 12 mons. 24 months 
Operator (Grp. Wadra)iic: astemjeeieee ents nate 2.21 19cts. 7cts. 7 cts. 
lst Asst: (Cis DL Mech)itteasesce ao ance 2.07 18 if 7 
2nd Asst. (Cl. Ti, Mech): mueeiaeee: chee 1.93 17 6 6 
3rd Asst. (C1. III Mech).. te 1.81 15 6 6 
4th Asst. (Jr. Mech)....... < 1.70 14 6 6 
Handyman: oo... nee £ 1.61 14 5 5 
Utility...) 900 Ae ln. See eee eee 1.52 13 5 5 
Labour: 5 ccwspiescie eas oleae eee 1.44 12 5 5 


As stated, the union’s demand was for 
a 20 per cent increase across-the-board on 
a one-year agreement. 

There can be no doubt on the evidence 
presented by both parties, this corporation 
is operating in an area where its neighbours 
pay high wages. The Imperial Oil Com- 
pany leads in rates. In 1946 the St. Clair 
Processing Corporation, formerly a _ sub- 
sidiary of Imperial Oil, was taken over by 
Polymer. This company had established a 
wage schedule similar to that of Imperial 
Oil; also Imperial Oil job classifications 
were generally adopted. 

The company protested it was not its 
intention to tie its rate structure to that 


of Imperial Oil: “It goes without saying 
that Polymer, nor any other company, 
could bind itself indefinitely, or for any 
period, to pay rates equal to those paid 
by a corporation whose market potential 
and economic structure are so entirely 
different.” 

From the mass of comparative material 
furnished the Board by the company 
perhaps showing rates paid during 1956 on 
the average by 11 petroleum OCAW con- 
tracts, 6 chemical OCAW contracts, three 
Sarnia companies and Polymer to operators, 
class 1 mechanics and to labourers, best 
show the basis of its argument: 


Polymer 17 OCAW 11 OCAW 6 OCAW 
(Petroleum) (Chemical and 
others) 
Operator. <i ccscesceies terres 2.21 2.30 2.37 2.14 
TADOULEL fasion qeeicesiieeies 1.44 1.55 1.57 1.50 


The average rate paid by eight Sarnia 
companies to operators was $2.21 compared. 
with $2.07 paid by Polymer. 
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The rebuttal by Mr. Palmer showed this 
comparison for these three classifications of 
rates paid by Imperial Oil during 1956, 


with, as he claimed, an increase in the 
offing: 


Polymer Imperial 
ODEPATOR I. . vettca eile ss es ons 2.21 2.51 
PETAMOBINETE .)5 vai puiaies/o ce 2.07 2.32 
Tabourersee eee 1.44 1.66 


And with the Fiberglass Company: 


The same comparison was made with 
rates paid by Dow Chemical: 


Polymer Dow June 14/57 
hemica: 
Operatorit..deos. sc 2.21 2.40 2.51 
Tradesman, class 1... 2.07 2.30 2.40 
Vabourenn..sc: assoc 1.44 1.60 1.67 


Polymer Expired Offered and refused 
: Dec. 17/56 On sign. 2nd yr. 
Tradesman (class 1)!..0-006, o.ccccceccsee 2.07 2.25 2.37 2.46 
eB DOUrel se. atte doses hte aeons don 1.44 1.57 1.65 1.70 
The comparison with Canadian Oil: MINORITY REPORT 
Polymer 1956-57 
Gam oe m, I have read a copy of a report prepared 
IDOL POD eat ias &hetce'sn,4: ca.0.59216)> ; 5 : . “ 
Tradesman (class 1)........... 2.07 2.29 by the Chairman. While, at first, I 
Daboutens (shes. istekences 1.44 1.64 assumed it was a draft and intended as a 


From these figures Mr. Palmer argued 
that although this corporation properly 
belonged in the category of the companies 
cited, it was apparent that during 1956 
Polymer’s employees had dropped behind 
considerably. 


It is not our function to assess what 
increase in wages, if any, a company might 
be willing to pay rather than have its plant 
closed by strike action. The continued 
welfare of the employees, tied as it is to 
the successful operation of the business, 
requires prudence and judgment in the 
demands made. 

We are going to express this opinion, 
formed at the hearing, if the company had 
considered a one-year contract and there 
had been an offer of 12 per cent across- 
the-board we believe we would have been 
well on our way to the settlement of many 
of the problems remaining unsolved. 

We wish to express our appreciation for 
the very considerable effort made by the 
parties to prepare material for this hearing 
and for the able manner in which it was 
presented. 


(Sgd.) J. A. HANRAHAN, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Bunepict Crow Ley, 
Member. 


Dated at Windsor, Ont., this 17th day 
of January, 1957. 


basis for discussion with the other mem- 
bers of the Board, it is my understanding 
that it has been signed, without alteration, 
by the Chairman as given to me and 
forwarded to the Minister of Labour. 


I was not advised as to whether or not 
the other member of the Board was pre- 
pared to, or did, concur in the Chairman’s 
report. 

I was concerned—and so expressed myself 
to the Chairman—that the use of the 
personal pronoun “we”, as used in the 
Chairman’s report, particularly in the first 
eleven pages thereof, would leave the 
inference that it included myself. 

The Chairman has assured me, however, 
that no such inference could be taken 
because, as he stated, the reference could 
only be taken to mean those members of 
the Board who actually signed the report. 


This is important because I completely 
disassociate myself from what I consider 
to be an unwarranted and unjustified 
criticism of a member of the company’s 
supervision. 

For three of the four days of the hearing 
the Chairman had every opportunity to 
express directly to the Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations either alone, or in the 
presence of others, the views which the 
Chairman has expressed in his report. 
Obviously this would have been the fair 
and reasonable course to pursue as it 
would have afforded the Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations the opportunity, himself, to 
refute the accusations which have been 
made against him in the report. 

The Chairman did not do so but has 
chosen to adopt the method which he has 
followed in order to express his views. 
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The company’s brief consists of more 
than 100 pages exclusive of exhibits. The 
time, attention and effort that must have 
been spent in its preparation are apparent. 

To anyone who chooses to read the brief 
there is one conclusion that must be 
irresistible, i.e., that it sets out clearly and 
definitely the views and attitude of 
Polymer Corporation, towards the demands 
(so-called) of the union, and of the com- 
pany’s policy where its policy is involved. 

Throughout the hearing the company was 
represented by a committee composed of 
several members of supervision, in addition 
to those noted in the Chairman’s report as 
formally representing the company. 

On numerous. occasions, particularly 
during the usual general discussions, the 
former, when called upon, or voluntarily, 
expressed themselves. They expressed the 
same views and reflected the same policy 
as does the company’s brief. These were 
the views and this was the policy which 
they, as well as management, had had a 
part in developing and determining as 
negotiations progressed after their com- 
mencement in August last. 


During the hearing it was made evident 
that the executive officials of the company 
were keeping themselves fully informed of 
developments. The Chairman has seen fit 
to quote an editorial from The Windsor 
Daily Star. Since it is apparent that the 
statement referred to therein was not 
directed to any particular company I must 
assume that, in the Chairman’s opinion, the 
views expressed in the statement apply to 
all corporations, without exception. 


Perhaps it would have been more relevant 
had he quoted an article, which I drew to 
his attention during the hearing, from the 
Financial Post which dealt specifically with 
the parties appearing before this Board 
and with the matters of disagreement 
between them. 

The Financial Post states: 

Labor Aims For Big Jackpot in Polymer 
Contract Fight 
Union labor this week renews its attempt 
to set a stiff wage-and-benefit pattern 
for Canada’s chemical industry 

A conciliation board Jan. 4 was scheduled 
to hear arguments from Federally-owned 
Polymer Corp. and Oil Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ Union. 

The big Sarnia-based company (1,600 
workers involved in this dispute) thinks it 
already pays top rates. It has made a wage 
offer of 22 cents to 33 cents spread over 
three years, with 12 cents-19 cents imme- 
diately. 

But the union hasn’t budged from demands 
presented months ago. The result: Abso- 
lutely no progress toward settlement. 
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The imposing list of main union demands: 

—20 per cent wage hike on a one-year 
contract. 

—Double time for all overtime. 

—Triple time for holiday work. 

—A wide assortment of other wage and 
benefit increases. 

—All promotion to be based on seniority, 
without regard for ability. 

—Arbitration of all disputes, whether or 
not in the area covered by the 
company-union contract. 

—HElimination from the contract of the 
management rights clause. 


This rates as one of the biggest packages 
ever demanded of a Canadian employer. 
The union—which is young and ambitious— 
wants to make a big name with a big gain. 

It hasn’t modified its position since October. 

Whatever the result—even if based on the 
present company offer—it will set a stiff 
standard for the chemical and allied indus- 
tries. Other unions in. the field can’t afford 
to be left behind by OCAW. 


In view of the foregoing it must appear 
unrealistic and bordering on the ridiculous 
to suggest that the position taken by the 
Corporation in the hearing before this 
Board was attributable to any one indi- 
vidual whether he be a member of man- 
agement or supervision. 

In my opinion—gained from considerably 
greater knowledge than the four days spent 
in this hearing—the collective bargaining 
“atmosphere” at Polymer commenced to 
deteriorate after the 13th day of July 1955, 
on which date the company signed an 
agreement with the present bargaining 
agent substituting it for the previous 
bargaining agent. 

I turn now to my recommendations. I 
consider the first matter of importance to 
be dealt with is the term of the contract. 
The union’s original proposal was a one- 
year agreement. Throughout negotiations 
and the hearing before the Board the 
union’s position has remained adamant. 

The company, on the other hand, pro- 
posed a three and one-half year agreement 
with an initial wage increase and further 
increases during the life of the agreement. 

Before the union requested conciliation 
services the company reduced its proposal 
of a three and one-half year agreement to 
one of three years with a larger amount as 
an initial wage increase and again increases 
during the life of the agreement. 

It is apparent that, if settlement is to be 
effected, a compromise must be reached in 
the area between the two proposals and in 
this area a two-year contract appears to be 
logical. 

In 1956, in many other large industries, 
agreements for two years or more became 
the rule rather than the exception. This 
is a matter of record. 

In Sarnia, in fact, the OCAW signed an 
agreement with a company in the chemical 


industry, basically for two years, and 
shortly before the Polymer negotiations 
commenced. 

I am therefore unable to understand the 
inflexible attitude of the union in this 
regard. 

Furthermore the Chairman’s report 
states: “The Board’s objective had been 
lowered to a two-year contract.” I can 
find no reason given for “lowering the 
objective” still further to a one-year agree- 
ment. I must assume, therefore, that the 
Chairman’s reason is the adamant attitude 
of the union. 


SOMA AAG S.O1GGD) so 2 ates. +e + 


I recommend a two-year agreement and 
on this basis I am prepared to join in 
many of the Chairman’s recommendations 
as will hereafter appear. 


I deal now with the items with respect 
to which the Chairman, in his report has 
expressed the view that they are relatively 


of less importance. Some of these items, 
even relatively, are of considerable 
importance. 


My references to the numbering is the 
same as the Chairman’s: 


I cannot find such numbered clauses in Exhibit 
“TD” to the union’s brief. I am therefore 
unable to comment thereon. 


As to the following items I concur with the Chairman’s recommendations: 


9. 
Erin Mea tiiticttie maha vaccted 063 x cr 


10.03 (d) and (e) 
MORO Ce ee, (i) tact a4 oe see ai 
10.04 (b) and (c) 
10.08 (b) and (c) 
11.02 (b) (4) 
14.02 


1 
1 


2.02 No intimidation or discrimination 


The fact that there is a section of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, prohibiting discrimination as 
set out in the section, shows the very great 
importance which the statute attaches to 
this subject. To delete the provision con- 
tained in the agreement and which is 
similar, only in some respects, to the 
provisions of the section, is to minimize its 
importance. 

Furthermore, if there is a violation of 
the statute the company would be con- 
fined to pursuing the remedies provided by 
the Act. In my opinion the company 


should also be able to proceed against the’ 


union for breach of the agreement. 


6.04 Date of error for payments on rates 
or (of?) pay 

I do not agree with the union’s proposal 
nor with the provisions contained in this 
section of the agreement. 

Any part of a grievance, whether for 
back pay or otherwise, which is not settled 
through the grievance procedure must be 
dealt with by an arbitration board. I con- 
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Increase in shift differential 

Words therein “after reasonable effort by 
supervision”. 

Overtime transportation and meals. 


.Overtime transportation and meals. 


Overtime—day employees, 
Overtime—shift employees. 
Holiday pay when unavoidably absent. 


... Promotion after reduction. 
.. Demotions. 


Transfer and then promotions. 

Stationary engineers. 

Payment for injury above Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

Dirty work bonus, 

Trades recognition. 

Sick leave. 


sider that back pay, if any, to which the 
eriever may be entitled, should be and can 
best be, determined by the board. 


13.03 Seniority for probationary employees 

Seniority for probationary employees is 
to be carefully distinguished from the 
number of days during which an employee 
must work before his union dues are 
checked off. 

In previous years the probationary period 
was much longer than ninety (90) days in 
most agreements. This period has gradu- 
ally been reduced until ninety (90) days is 
the period of time which is found, gener- 
ally, in collective agreements. 

In my view, with ninety (90) days, the 
period has been shortened to the irreducible 
minimum. 

Bearing in mind the main purpose of the 
probationary period, the actual result is 
that the employee is only on the com- 
pany’s premises for a period of about 
sixty-four (64) working days. I refer to 
those companies, of course which, like 
Polymer, have a five-day week. 
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13.05(b) Transfer from salary payroll 

I am stating my views on this item 
later on in my report under the caption 
“Seniority—Definition”. 

Appendia “A” —Stewards and committeemen 

I believe that the parties are sufficiently 
near to agreement on this item as to enable 
them to resolve it by further negotiation. 

In any event, the nature of the item is 
such that I do not consider the Board is 
in a position to make a recommendation. 

At this point I emphasize that while 
certain proposals were made to the parties 
during the hearing no attempt was made 
by anyone to settle “the more difficult 
items” as recommended in the Chairman’s 
report. 

Had such recommendations been put to 
the parties by the Board I feel confident 
that greater progress would have been made 
towards settlement and possibly actual 
settlement accomplished. 

Union Security—I agree with the Chair- 
man’s suggestions. 

Grievance Procedure—Not only am I 
firmly opposed to any provision which 
would affect an employee’s right to file a 
grievance but I am of the opinion that any 
wording which would attempt that result 
is certainly against the intent of Section 26 
of the Act, if not against the express 
provisions of that section. 

Special Work Requirements—I agree with 
the Chairman’s suggestion that the union 
accept the company’s new proposal “to 
discuss such arrangements with the union 
before they are established”. 

Night Crews—Turn-arounds and Emer- 
gencies—The company’s proposed payment 
is very liberal. I therefore recommend, in 
accordance with the Chairman’s suggestion, 
acceptance of the company’s proposal 
irrespective of other possible monetary 
gains. 

Change of Schedule for Day Employees— 
I agree with the Chairman’s suggestion. 

Payment for Specified Holiday—As is 
made to appear in the company’s brief, in 
August last the company offered to pay 
time and a half for hours worked on a 
paid holiday (in addition to holiday pay) 
which in my view is liberal. My agree- 
ment, however, with the Chairman’s sugges- 
tion is not coupled with any anticipated 
increased earnings on some other basis. 

Holiday Pay if Not Worked—I recom- 
mend that the two parties continue to 
discuss this question and resolve their 
differences taking into consideration the 
existing practices in comparable industries. 

Vacations—I recommend that the present 
vacation plan be continued but revised so 
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as to enable provision for three weeks’ 
vacation to employees with fifteen or more 
years of service. The present method of 
payment should be continued. 

Seniority—Definition—Seniority is length 
of service with the company. Vacations, 
sick benefits, pensions, etc. to which an 
employee is entitled depend upon those 
years of service. Why then, for the sole 
purpose of determining seniority in the 
bargaining unit, should an employee be 
discriminated against and thereby deprived 
of recognition of his years of service merely 
because those years with his employer have 
been earned in a job with the company but 
which job happens to be outside the 
bargaining unit? 

That the above principle is fundamentally 
sound and fair is generally recognized in 
collective bargaining agreements and in 
particular by the OCAW as is evidenced 
by the following provision: 

Seniority shall, for the purposes of this 
agreement, be calculated so as to include all 
periods of a person’s employment from the 
earliest date on which he became employed 
by the company in its operations at Mill- 
haven, Ontario, whether within the bargain- 
ing unit or not, excluding however, all periods 
of employment that occurred prior to a 


termination of employment other than a lay- 
off lasting less than twelve months. 


The above provision is taken from an 
agreement signed by the OCAW with 
Canadian Industries Limited covering its 
plant at Millhaven, Ont. The same pro- 
vision is also found in an agreement 
between the same parties covering the 
company’s Edmonton plant. 

I recommend incorporation of the above 
clause in this agreement. 

Promotions—I recommend the present 
clause (10.03) be retained. In so doing I 
refer to an excerpt, quoted by the company 
at the hearing, from a decision of an arbi- 
tration board which dealt with a grievance 
under this section. 

The decision of the arbitration board, 
rendered on the 13th day of January 1956, 
was a unanimous decision. 

The excerpt referred to is as follows: 


The Board was much impressed with the 
meticulous fairness of the company’s repre- 
sentatives in their method of considering 
candidates for promotion. The method used 
is one that might well be copied by other 
companies in effecting promotions. Un- 
doubtedly, the committee set up under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Instrument En i- 
neer which decided, virtually unanimously, 
that Farris had a clear margin of ability 
over Campbell, are experts in their field, 
and barring allegations of malice, discrim- 
ination, favouritism or the like (none of 
which are made in this case), their expert 
opinion must be given the highest respect 
by this Board. 


What do the words, “a clear margin of 
ability” mean? In our view, they mean a 
demonstrable superiority (to others) to do 
the job required of the candidate. Or, to 
simplify, perhaps, they mean nothing more 
or less than “who is the better man to do 
the job?” If they are equal or about equal, 
Campbell would have been entitled to pro- 
motion over Farris, but we are of the opinion 
that Farris is manifestly much the better 
man. 


Could there be a sounder reason for my 
recommendation? 


Contracting Out—I am not prepared to 
recommend the insertion of any provision 
for contracting out work by the company 
irrespective of the innocuous language in 
which it might be expressed. 


Contracts required for the operation of a 
company’s business whether for purchase of 
equipment, supplies, raw materials, etc., or 
construction of, or additions to, a plant 
for those purposes are fundamentally and 
inherently the responsibility of a company 
in order that it may manage and operate 
its business. It does not lie within the 
realm of collective bargaining and much 
less is it a “term or condition of employ- 
ment of employees” within the meaning 
of the definition of “collective agreement” 
as set out in Section 2 of the Act. 


Safety and Health—I have no objection 
to the inclusion of a clause on this subject 
since the company has indicated it is pre- 
pared to include such a clause if properly 
framed. 


At the hearing before the Board the 
company offered a provision which is 
almost identical with that contained in an 
agreement signed by the OCAW about 
August last with a company in Sarnia in 
the same industry. 


The clause reads as follows: 


The company and the union agree that 
safe working conditions will continue to be 
maintained at all times throughout the plant. 
The company agrees to provide all reason- 
able safety devices for the protection of the 
employees and to design and operate the 
plant with the safety of the employees in 
mind. The union agrees that collectively 
and individually its members will co-operate 
with the company to enforce safety rules 
for the purpose of protecting the employees 
and the property of the company, and will 
recognize and abide by the company’s safety 
practices and accident prevention program 
as a condition of employment. 


I am at a loss to understand the reason 
that the union has refused to agree to 
the same provision in the agreement with 
this company. 

Leave of Absence—Reasons, for a leave 
- of absence, are many and varied and 
obviously must depend upon the circum- 
stances of each application. 
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It seems to me the company’s proposals 
adequately cover a leave of absence for 
union business. 

A leave of absence for reasons other 
than union business is not provided for 
in the agreement. However, no evidence 
was pffered by the union indicating that 
the company’s present practice in granting 
a leave of absence had brought about any 
difficulties or resulted in any inequitable 
treatment of an employee. I therefore see 
no reason for including such a clause in 
the agreement. ; 

Chairman and Committeemen Entering 
Plant while Off Duty—I agree with the 
Chairman’s suggestion. 

Wages—First T would like to point out 
that the data submitted by the union and 
included in the Chairman’s report intro- 
duces speculation as to further increases, by 
Imperial Oil and Fiberglass, and an agreed- 
to increase in Dow Chemical, in 1957. 

I do not believe that these possible 
future imcreases nor agreed-to future 
increases can reasonably be compared with 
the immediate wage offer proposed by this 
company. 

Agreed-to future increases should only 
be compared with this company’s offer 
with respect to further increases at a future 
time. Such a comparison could only be 
made properly, if the agreements provided 
for the increase at substantially the same 
time. 

In its exhibit the union has chosen to 
compare the Polymer labour rate with the 
helper assistant and utility “C” rate ($1.60 
per hour in each case) set out in the 
appendix of the current Dow agreement 
“1956-1958.” 

This should be compared with either the 
rate for “Utility man rate” ($1.52) or 
“Mechanical helper” ($1.61) presently paid 
by Polymer and as set out in the union 
exhibit. 

Polymer has offered $1.56 for labour, 
$1.65 for utility man and $1.75 for helper. 

Further I would like to point out that 
the Chairman’s report (p. 32) presents as 
data supplied from the company’s brief 
the following: 

The average rate paid by eight Sarnia 
companies to operators was $2.21 compared 
with $2.07 paid by Polymer. 

It is made quite clear in exhibit 18 of 
the company’s brief that these rates refer 
to a “Class 1 Mechanic” and not to an 
“Operator”. 

The company presented, in its brief, the 
results of a detailed examination of com- 
parative wage rates in the petroleum and 
chemical industries, all covered by OCAW 
agreements, as well as wage rates prevailing 
in Sarnia industry. 
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The Chairman has included in his report (p. 32) rates from the company’s brief which 


“best show the basis of its argument”. 


Polymer 
Operator. 155. koa -mniseeetee 2.21 
Labourer 4.(%. <i skiaasei serene te 1.44 


I observe that Polymer’s present rates 
are about 6 per cent below the average for 
seventeen companies, about 8 per cent 
below the petroleum companies and about 
equal to the average of the chemical 
companies. 

Polymer had offered, prior to the union’s 
request for conciliation services, an initial 
wage increase of about 8.5 per cent. 

The Chairman has pointed out that “this 
corporation is operating in an area where 
its neighbours pay high wages.” The fact 
that Sarnia is a high wage area is regularly 
illustrated by official statistics in which 
Sarnia has consistently occupied either the 
first or second position for all Canadian 
cities in average weekly earnings for hourly 
paid workers. In fact, the company’s brief 
gives further evidence of this in the weekly 
wage data which the quoted statistics 
present for the petroleum and chemical 
industries and for Sarnia. 


17 OCAW 11 OCAW 6 OCAW 
(Petroleum) (Chemical and 
others) 
2.30 2.37 2.14 
1.55 1.57 1.50 


In view of the above and in the belief 
that it should establish industrial peace and 
stability in a community where Polymer’s 
payroll is substantial I would recommend 
that: ' 

(a) The company increase its last wage 
offer by granting an immediate increase of 
10 per cent (.14 cents to .22 cents per 
hour) and a further increase of 3 per cent 
(.5 cents to .7 cents per hour) at the end 
of the first year, with a cost-of-living 
escalator clause during the two-year agree- 
ment, or 

(b) The company increase its last wage 
offer by granting an immediate increase of 
10 per cent (.14 cents to .22 cents per 
hour) with a further increase of 5 per cent 
(.8 cents to .11 cents per hour) at the end 
of the first year but without a cost-of- 
living escalator clause. 


(Sgd.) G. C. RicHArRDEs, 
Member. 


Dated this 21st day of January 1957. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Your Conciliation Board appointed in 
the above matter, consistmg of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ontario; the Hon. Senator A. W. Roebuck, 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions). 

The Board was under the Chairman- 


ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 


Belleville, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, H. B. Bell, QC, 
Toronto, and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

: The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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QC, Toronto; and Mr. H. Brooke Bell, 
Toronto, met the parties on November 21, 
November 22, December 6, December 7, at 
Toronto; on December 15, at Belleville; on 
December 19, at Toronto; and on January 
21, 1957, at Ottawa. 

At these sittings, the evidence, the full 
submissions and the arguments of the 
parties were heard, dealing with all matters 
in dispute which were referred to the 
Board. 

Following the formal submissions, the 
Board met the parties in further discus- 
sions and negotiations. 


The parties were represented as follows: 


For the Company: 


S. M. Gossage, Manager Labour Rela- 
tions; 


A, M. Hand, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; 

K. Campbell, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; 

J. Pearson, Assistant Solicitor, Montreal. 


For the Brotherhood: 

U. W. Carpenter, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and Chairman of Negotiating 
Committee; 

D. M. Paltiel, Economist; 

John Woodard, 
G. C. McCorquodale, 
Wm. Coleman, 
John Marshall, 


Members of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood. 


Your Board, having carefully weighed the 
evidence and submissions of the parties, 
with due consideration for what was said 
during the subsequent negotiations, now 
unanimously recommends as follows: 


The present collective agreement to be 
renewed and extended as from Ist May 
1956 to 30th June 1958 and thereafter, 
until revised or superseded, subject to sixty 
days’ notice by either party at any time 
after the Ist May 1958, subject only to the 
following changes and amendments: 


A. That all existing basic wage rates, 
special allowances, differentials and arbi- 
traries in all classes of service shall be 
increased as follows: 


(i) Effective 1st May 1956 by 7 per 
cent above rates in effect 30th April 
1956. 


(ii) Effective Ist June 1957 by a further 
5 per cent above rates in effect 
30th April 1956. 


B. Effective 1st February 1957 all basic 
wage rates, special allowances, differ- 
entials and arbitraries in passenger 
service on Prairie and Pacific Region 
shall be increased by 6 per cent of rates 
in effect 30th April 1956. (This is in 
addition to the increases specified in 
subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of Paragraph 
A above.) 


C. Effective 1st February 1957 all basic 
wage rates, special allowances, differ- 
entials and arbitraries in freight service 
on Prairie and Pacific Region shall be 
increased by one-half of 1 per cent of 
rates in effect 30th April 1956. (This 
is in addition to the increases specified 
in subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of Para- 
graph A above.) 


D. Effective 1st February 1957 preparatory 


and final inspection allowances on diesel _ 


locomotives in run-through service, both 


F. 


passenger and freight, Prairie’and Pacific 
Region, shall be a minimum of fifteen 
minutes each. 


. Effective 1st September 1957 all regu- 


larly assigned yard engineers shall 
receive eight hours pay at pro rata rate 
for each holiday hereafter specified, 
provided it does not fall on their 
assigned days off or during their vaca- 
tion period. When an assignment is 
cancelled for a statutory holiday as 
herein specified, the eight hours’ pay 
specified above shall be at the rate of 
pay for the class of engine last worked 
on the assignment. If required to work 
on any such specified holiday, they 
shall receive pay for work performed 
in accordance with regular schedule 
provisions in addition to the day’s pay 
specified above. An employee whose 
assignment requires him to work on 
such specified holiday and who fails to 
fulfil his assignment, shall not. receive 
any pay on account of such holidays. 
Work done on _ shifts commencing 
between 12.00 midnight and 11.59 p.m., 
both inclusive, on the specified holiday 
shall be considered as work on the 
specified holiday. 


The specified holidays referred to are: 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas Day 


provided that when any of the above 
holidays fall on Sunday, the day sub- 
stituted by the Federal Government 
shall be observed. 


Spare yard engineers required to 
work on any of the specified holidays 
shall be paid in accordance with regular 
schedule provisions and shall receive, in 
addition, eight hours’ pay at pro rata 
rates. 


Effective 1st January 1957 the wage 
rates as provided in this report include 
an amount equivalent to $4.25 a month 
in lieu of health and welfare benefits. 

Should the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers at some future date 
request a health and welfare plan in- 
volving contributions from the Railway, 
the equivalent allowance of $4.25 will 
be automatically converted for pay- 
ments of health and welfare plan that 
may be adopted. 


. Effective 1st February 1957 yard rates 


of pay and conditions shall apply to 
locomotive engineers assigned to work 
between Tadanac and Warfield, B.C. 
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H. (i) Effective 1st February 1957 the 
operation of work trains on Prairie 
and Pacific Region shall be gov- 
erned by the conditions specified 
in Subsection (2) of Paragraph (b) 
of Article 8 of the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions Agreement for all 


trips instead of only for one trip. 


(ii) Effective Ist February 1957 the 
allowance specified in Paragraph 
(c) of Article 8, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions Agreement, shall be thirty 
minutes instead of one hour for 
diesel locomotives used in work 
train service. 


I. The company will take off their 
records contained in Form 178 as 
corrected the total number of run- 
throughs of locomotives in passenger 
and freight service separate, steam and 
diesel separate, on the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, for the months of 
July and November 1956. They will 
also furnish for diesel run-throughs the 
number of units constituting the diesel 
locomotive. The company will also 
furnish particulars of compensation paid 
locomotive engineers in road freight and 
passenger service separately on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions for the year 
1956 by months. 

If the parties are unable to agree on 
the correct percentage increases as set 
forth in paragraphs B and C hereof 
that should be applied on the basis of 
this information to locomotive engi- 
neers in road freight and passenger 
service on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions to offset reductions made in 
run-through arbitraries as set out in 
this Report, the matter will be referred 
to a firm of chartered accountants 


acceptable to both parties for a final 
decision. In the event of failure of 
the parties to agree upon a firm of 
chartered accountants, the Board will 
nominate a firm which shall be accepted 
by both parties. The expenses for the 
services of such chartered accountants 
shall be borne equally by the two 
parties. 


The final percentage to be applied, 
notwithstanding the finding of such 
chartered accountants, shall not be 
lower than the equivalent of one-half 
of 1 per cent in road, freight service 
and 6 per cent in passenger service, 
taken together, or more than the 
equivalent of 1 per cent in road freight 
service and 8 per cent in passenger 
service, taken together. 

Any adjustment in percentages made 
effective as a result of this study shall 
be effective from 1st February 1957. 

The information to. be drawn from 
the Forms 178 and company payroll 
records shall be furnished as soon as 
possible but, in any event, not later 
than Ist March 1957. 


It is the Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set forth will be 
accepted by the parties and be imple- 
mented by the execution of an agreement 
expressed in appropriate language. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
and dated at Belleville this 24th day of 
January 1957. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsucx, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. Brooke BEt1, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
four cases, two of which were heard on 
November 13 and two on December 11, 
1956. 


One case concerned a dispute regarding 
hostling being done by labourers and sub- 
sequent claims for run-arounds by Three 
Rivers firemen; the second was in connec- 
tion with the method of compensation for 
firemen working on a mixed train; the third 
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concerned the basis of payment for train 
crews assigned to trains operating between 
Montreal and Toronto; and the fourth was 
about the refusal of the company to 
reinstate an engineman who had been 
dismissed for a violation of operating rules. 

In the first case the stand taken by the 
employees was “in effect” sustained and 
the matter referred back to the parties for 
further negotiation on part of the question 
in dispute; in the second and third cases 


the contention of the employees was not 
sustained, and in the fourth the contention 
of the employees was sustained in part. 


The four disputes and decisions are 
summarized here:— 


Case No. 672—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning hostling being done by other 
classifications at Three Rivers and subse- 
quent claims for run-arounds by Three 
Rivers firemen. 

The union contended that from March 1 
to March 5, 1955, 40 engines had been 
hostled by labourers and other classifica- 
tions at Three Rivers. It further claimed 
that it was “a known fact” that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen was legally certified as bar- 
gaining agent for hostlers and held the 
contract covering such work. 

Consequently, the union maintained, the 
Company should have called a fireman as 
hostler or, if one was not available, the 
incoming or outgoing firemen should have 
been used to hostle and been paid as 
outlined in the agreement. 

The Company contended that there was 
nothing, and could not be anything, in 
the agreement with the union that gave 
hostlers or firemen the exclusive right to 
all hostling service; and that since the 
inception of the Company certain other 
classes of employees had been required, 
and had had the right, to perform hostling 
service where the number of engines 
handled did not warrant the assignment 
of hostlers. The Company asserted that 
the number of engines handled at Three 
Rivers on the dates and at the times listed 
by the union did not warrant the employ- 
ment of hostlers. 

The Board “in effect” sustained the con- 
tention of the Brotherhood for work as 
hostlers under the contract, and directed 
that the matter be referred back to the 
parties for negotiation regarding the 
number of engines to be handled at a given 
point which would warrant establishment 
of hostlers’ positions. 


Case No. 673—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning the method of compensation for 
firemen working on mixed train operating 
between Ottawa and Waltham. 

The employees contended that firemen 
on the Ottawa-Waltham run, who were 
then being paid on a continuous basis, 
should be paid for two separate trips, one 


each way. Before a change of timetable 
in September 1955 they had been paid in 
the latter manner, the union stated. 


The Company contended that since 
September 26, 1954, when mixed trains 
were substituted for passenger trains on 
the run, the engine crews had been paid 
on a continuous basis instead of for single 
trips, and it claimed that it had the right 
to set up assignments on a straight-away 
or turn-around basis pursuant to an article 
of the agreement. 


The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


Case No. 674—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning basis of payment for train 
crews assigned to two trains operating 
between Montreal and Toronto, effective 
October 1, 1956. 


On April 10, 1956, train crews had been 
assigned to two trains operating between 
Montreal and Toronto which were then 
shown in the working timetable as mail 
trains, handling mail and express traffic 
exclusively. The train crews had been 
paid the through freight rate while so 
assigned. On September 30, 1956, the trains 
had been designated as passenger trains in 
the timetables, and the method of com- 
pensating the crews had been changed to 
passenger rates. 


The union contended that the reclassifi- 
cation of the trains to passenger-carrying 
trains with no reasonable anticipation of 
material change in traffic handled should 
not disturb the former method of com- 
pensating crews; it quoted an article of 
the current agreement in support of its 
stand. A note attached to the article was 
quoted: 

The incidental handling of passengers by 
crews ordered to handle milk, express or 
other unclassified service will not change 
payment from through freight to passenger 
rate. 


The Company maintained that although 
the trains in question had been originally 
established to expedite the handling of 
certain mail and express traffic, a survey 
conducted after the inauguration of these 
trains had shown that the number of cars 
being handled on the trains would allow 
a passenger car or cars to be added, and 
that there had been a growing number of 
passengers to patronize the trains after 
they had been advertised as passenger 
trains. ‘The Company further contended 
that the note appended to the article 
quoted by the union had no bearing on 
the present situation, since the handling of 
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passengers on these trains was not incidental 
to the handling of mail and express traffic. 
it contended that it had a right to use its 
judgment in establishing an assignment, 
and later to change such assignment to 
another category. 


The Board did not sustain the conten- 
tion of the employees. 


Case No. 675—Dispute between the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers concerning the refusal 
of the Company to entertain a request 
to reinstate an engineer dismissed for 
violating operating rules. 

An engineer accepted an uncompleted 
train order from the conductor and moved 
his train, which collided with an obstruc- 
tion within yard limits. All members of 
the crew were dismissed after an in- 
vestigation into the accident; eight weeks 
later all were reinstated except the engi- 
neer. The Company said the engineer, 
because of a rule violation, had been 


involved in a serious accident three years 
earlier, after which he underwent a nine- 
month suspension, and that it was con- 
vinced “it would not be in the interests 
of safety or the best interests of safety to 
do so”. 


The employees admitted that there had 
been some mishandling of the train orders 
and that the locomotive engineer should 
have been more alert when accepting the 
orders, but maintained that as all of the 
crew involved in the matter had been 
returned to service the same consideration 
should be given to the engineer. 

The Company said that it viewed 
seriously irregularities in train orders and 
rules violations. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees to the extent of directing 
reinstatement of the engineer as a loco- 
motive fireman in freight service, with the 
further recommendation that the Company 
give consideration to his ultimate restora- 
tion to full service as locomotive engineer. 


U.S. Railway Unions Seek 
Severance Pay Program 


The AFL-CIO executive joined rail union 
officials last month in a vote to support 
a nation-wide, three-way, severance pay 
program for railroad workers fired as a 
result of technological progress. 

Union action for severance protection 
against a layoff trend was taken at a 
meeting between. AFL-CIO’s Railway 
Employees’ Department and the Railway 
Labor Executives Association in Miami, 
Florida. 

The former represents six international 
unions and seven crafts. The latter now 
represents all rail labour organizations 
except the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The program would cover workers if 
dismissed as the result of: (1) mergers; 
(2) consolidation of facilities of two or 
more roads without merger approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
(3) installation of labour-saving techniques: 
namely, use of bigger locomotive units and 
the longer trains, mechanized maintenance, 
push-button yards, etc. 

The new severance pay move followed 
closely on the heels of considerable dissatis- 
faction, expressed among union officials 
privately, concerning a recent severance 
pay settlement signed between the Chicago 
«& North Western Railroad and 12 rail 
unions. : 
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Conciliation Device Written 
Into Australian Contract 


The setting up of a special conciliation 
committee which has the effect of by- 
passing the new Federal Arbitration 
Commission recently established in Australia 
(L.G. Aug. 1956, p. 957) is provided for in 
a new collective agreement covering about 
25,000 building trades workers in Melbourne. 


One of the provisions of the new agree- 
ment is for a seven-day cooling off period 
between the date on which an industrial 
issue arises and the beginning of a work 
stoppage. During this time it will be the 
duty of the conciliation committee to deal 
with the matters in dispute. Such matters 
would normally have been referred to the 
Commission. Except on questions of the 
basic wage, margins and standard hours, 
the unions concerned have undertaken not 
to approach the courts or wages boards on 
behalf of members covered by the new 
contract during its term. 

At the last regular conference of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, certain 
proposals recommended to the conference 
by a committee on arbitration were 
adopted. These involved a modification of 
compulsory arbitration as a means of 
settling industrial disputes in favour of 
collective bargaining, and the conciliation 
provisions of the new agreement are the 
first tangible evidence that some unions are 
moving in this direction. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Wage Changes and Other Revisions 


in Agreements Negotiated in 1956 


Wage increases in instalments over two or more years were outstanding 
feature of agreements reached in period October 1, 1955, to October 1, 
1956. About 90 per cent of agreements studied provided wage increase 


Wage increases in instalments spread 
over two or more years were an out- 
standing feature of collective bargaining 
during the period October 1, 1955, to 
October 1, 1956. 


Information taken from a sample of 
more than 500 contracts shows that wage 
increases were agreed upon in approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the settlements. 
This proportion is greater than similar 
percentages calculated from samples of 
collective agreements negotiated in the 
previous two years, but is not quite as 
large as the figures for 1951 and 1952, 
shown in Chart 1. ‘ 


The sample of agreements used num- 
bered 545, and the workers covered by 
them totalled 425,181. It was impossible 
in approximately 5 per cent of the con- 
tracts to determine whether or not the 
general wage level had been changed, 
either because no previous agreement was 
available for comparison or because job 
classifications had been _ substantially 
changed. Among the 517 contracts from 
which wage comparisons were possible, 474, 
covering 397,347 workers, provided in- 
creases in rates (see Table 1). 


Contract Duration—More than half of 
the 474 contracts providing wage increases 


TABLE 1—WAGE CHANGES IN 545 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
NEGOTIATED DURING PERIOD OCT. 1, 
1955—OCT. 1, 1956 


Agreements | Workers Covered 
Wage Provision 
No. % No. % 
No Change........... 43 189 11, 457 our 
Unk wate. toy. 28 5.1 16,377 3.9 
General Increase...... 474 87.0 |397,347 | 93.4 
Totalaess... 222. 545 100.0 |425,181 | 100.0 
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will remain in force for more than one 
year. This is in contrast to the predom- 
inance of one-year agreements in the past. 
For example, from an analysis of some 600 
agreements in 1954, it was found that more 
than 80 per cent were effective for one 
year or less. A comparison of the dura- 
tions of the agreements examined in the 
two years is given in Chart 2. 


Distribution of Wage Increases—For 
purposes of examining the amounts of wage 
increase, the agreements were divided into 
those having a duration of one year or 
less and those having a duration of more 
than one year. This was done because a 
large proportion of the longer-term con- 
tracts provide for automatic wage increases 
in the future. 


Two-year agreements frequently provide 
an increase of a stated amount effective 
at the date the contract comes into force 
and a further increase of a stated amount 
at the beginning of the second year. 
Agreements of longer than two years may 
provide deferred increases automatically at 
each anniversary date. 

A distribution of the wage increase 
settlements in one-year agreements is shown 
in Table 2. In some of these contracts 


TABLE 2—AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE 
IN AGREEMENTS OF ONE YEAR’S DUR- 
ATION OR LESS, OCT. 1, 1855—OCT, 1, 1956 


Workers 


Amount in Cents per Hour Agree- 

ments | Covered 

38 33,321 

119 89, 284 

43 41,976 

13 4,474 

3 1,635 

216 | 170,690 
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PROPORTION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS GRANTING GENERAL 
WAGE INCREASES 1951-1956 BASED ON SAMPLES OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS* 
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*1951, 1952 and 1953 on calendar yeor bases, other years Oct. 1 to Oct. 1 


the increase becomes effective in two or 
more stages throughout the year. In such 
cases, the total amount was used. As was 
true for the previous year (L.G. 1955, 
p. 1389), most of the increases are in the 
range of 5 to 9.9 cents per hour. How- 
ever, in the most recent year there was 
a substantial number of increases in the 
higher ranges as compared with the 1955 
findings. ‘ 


Table 3 gives a distribution of the wage 
increases provided in the longer-term agree- 
ments. The vertical columns show the 
increase range in the first year. The 
amount that will become effective in the 
future year or years can be read from the 
horizontal columns. 


It will be noted that more than 60 per 
cent of these agreements provide an auto- 
matic increase or increases after the first 


TABLE 3._AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE IN AGREEMENTS OF MORE THAN ONE 
YEAR’S DURATION, OCT. 1, 1955—OCT. 1, 1956 


Amount in Cents per Hour First Year 


Amount in Cents per ~~ 
Hour feta he ee — 4.9 fe 5 — 9.9 10 — 14.9 15 — 19.9 4 20 AW: a Totals 
Agts.| Wkrs. | Agts.) Wkrs. | Agts.] Wkrs. | Agts.) Wkrs. | Agts Wkrs. | Agts.) Wkrs. 
ING Sotto aan cee Sere 14] 4,874 40 | 25,499 22 | 15,666 11 | 12,434 10} 7,427 97 | 65,900 
P14 Oe dei ce acer ees 16 | 2,664 23 | 18,534 7| 4,435 3 | 2,709 1 3,154 50 | 31,496 
O10 OF vcores'o cetnneee 4 5 | 2,830 38 | 36,366 27 | 29,718 3 | 10,865 4} 4,300 77 84,074 
MOR Bd oboe need 3 1,568 7 | Ai Sd. 10 | 14,424 2 1653e— == 22 | 33,944 
15 10 Os semen. smiao ts = = 4 546 3) Beals 9 2) |) 23380 |) = cae 9 5,055 
PU ei coon: Mocnn aanae = = il Te a 1| 5,057 1 19 3 6, 188 
Motels: eegec. tate 38 | 11,936 113 | 99,844 69. 66, 417 22 | 33,560 16 14,900 258 | 226,657 
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Chart 2 
DURATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 1954 AND 1956 FROM SAMPLE STUDIES 


1956 


One year or less 


13 months to two years — 


Two years 


More than two years 


1954 


One year or less 


13 months to two years 
(inclusive) 


More than two years 


year, and the proportion varies with the 
length of the contract. For example, a 
small minority of the contracts effective 
for more than one but less than two years 
provide an increase after the first year. 
But two-thirds of the two-year agreements, 
and more than 80 per cent of those effec- 
tive for more than 2 years, make provision 
for deferred increases. 

Among the 97 agreements that do not 
make provision for increases in subsequent 
years, the most frequent amount was again 
in the 5 to 9.9 cents-an-hour range, but a 
substantially larger number of the increases 
were above this range than below. 

For the greater proportion of contracts 
giving wage increases beyond the first year, 
the largest number provide 5 to 9.9 cents 
initially and a further increase of 5 to 9.9 
cents in the future. Most of these are 
two-year agreements with increases approxi- 
mately equal in amount in each year. 

Other common arrangements are: 10 to 
14.9 cents in the first year and 5 to 9.9 in 
the future; 5 to 9.9 cents for the first year 
and a further 1 to 4.9 cents; first-year 
increases of 10 to 14.9 cents and future 
increases of the same amount; 1 to 4.9 
cents in each of two years. 

Other Changes—In examining the agree- 
ments for wage revisions, a check was also 
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Per Cent 


50 60 80 90 100 
| | | | | 


_ | 216 
170,690 


1 
aT 088 Numbers of agreements 


Ea Number of workers 


Pe) 542 
32,000 


made for changes in vacation plans, 
statutory holidays, hours of work, and the 
frequency of cost-of-living escalator clauses. 
In addition, new pension plans and group 
health insurance plans were noted. 

In about 26 per cent, revisions were made 
in vacation plans, either in the form of 
an added week or a reduction in the service 
requirements or both. In 45 agreements, 
employees with 15 years’ service will now 
be entitled to a third week of vacation 
either through a reduction from a longer 
period of service or through the addition 
of a third week where none previously 
existed. Twenty agreements added a fourth 
week of vacation or reduced the service 
requirements for a vacation of this length. 
Most frequently, the fourth week is granted 
after 20 or 25 years. The service require- 
ment for a vacation of three weeks was 
reduced to 10 years in 19 contracts, and a 
vacation of two weeks after service of three 
years or less was made the rule in 12 
contracts. 

Additions were made to the number of 
paid holidays in 12 per cent of the agree- 
ments, added holidays to a total of eight 
or nine a year being the most common 
change. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Injunction against picketing upheld in Alberta. Representation vote 
order of Quebec Labour Relations Board is quashed by Superior Court 


The appeal court in Alberta has held 
that an injunction restraining picketing 
for the purpose of persuading members 
of other unions to stop work and thus to 
break their agreements was _ properly 
granted. 


In Quebec, a writ of prohibition against 
directing a representation vote was upheld 
by the Superior Court on the ground that 
the Labour Relations Board had failed to 
supply the company concerned with com- 
plete documentation regarding the union’s 
request for recognition. 


In Wisconsin, which has the educa- 
tional type of fair employment practices 
legislation, the Wisconsin Circuit Court, in 
dismissing an action in equity instituted 
by two Negroes against a union which had 
refused them membership because of their 
colour contrary to the recommendation of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, held 
that union membership was not a legal 
right, and consequently the Court could 
not order the union to cease its discrim- 
inatory practices. 


Supreme Court of Alberta... 


... finds picketing for the purpose of inducing a 
breach of contract unlawful; upholds 


On December 13, 1956, the Supreme 
Court of Alberta upheld the decision of 
a trial judge who granted a permanent 
injunction against picketing on a Calgary 
construction project and awarded the con- 
tractor $1,000 damages for the loss sus- 
tained by him when employees on the 
project would not cross the picket line. 

The construction firm of Bennett and 
White Alberta Limited had a contract for 
the erection of a store addition, car park- 
ing building, and a tunnel between the 
two buildings, for T. Eaton Co. Ltd. Budd 
Bros. Ltd. had a subcontract to do the 
excavating. 


In February 1956, Van Reeder, a mem- 
ber and representative of the Interna- 


injunction 
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tional Union of Operating Engineers, 
approached James Budd, President and 
Managing Director of Budd Bros. Ltd., and 
asked him to sign a collective agreement. 
Mr. Budd said he had no objection to 
signing the agreement provided his men 
joined the appellant’s union. Van Reeder, 
with the permission obtained from the 
president of Budd Bros. Ltd., canvassed its 
employees but they refused to join the 
union, giving personal reasons for not 
joining. There was no suggestion that 
anyone connected with either contractor 
influenced the men in their decision. 
About March 15 or 16, Van Reeder 
informed the office of the manager of 
Bennett and White of the intention of 
setting up a picket line. Van Reeder and 
his union knew that although Budd Bros. 
Ltd. had no union employees working, 
there were employees of Bennett and 
White who were members of certain 
unions, and that according to the constitu- 
tion of those unions, their members were 
not permitted to cross the picket lines. 
On March 23, a picket line was placed 
and remained all day, until an interim 
injunction granted by the Chief Justice of 
the Trial Division was served on Van 
Reeder. Each picketer carried a placard 
which stated that there were non-union 
operators on this building. As the result 
of picketing, about 30 carpenters and 20 
labourers left the job and the work on 
the project was interrupted for one day. 
The case came first before the trial 
court, the company alleging that Van 
Reeder and his union “did improperly form 
and maintain a picket line around the side 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


of the project thereby refusing entrance 
to the respondent’s workmen”. By an 
amendment before trial, alternative claims 
were set up: (1) that the defendant had 
wrongfully induced or procured a large 
number of respondent’s workmen to leave 
their work without notice; and (2) that 
the formation and maintenance of the 
picket line constituted a nuisance. 


The trial judge refused to decide 
whether the conduct of the picketers con- 
stituted a nuisance but held that they 
committed an unlawful act by their con- 
duct, which had caused or induced a breach 
of the contract of employment existing 
between the respondent and members of 
other, unions who quit their jobs as a result 
of the picket line. In the opinion of the 
judge, 

.the whole object of the so-called picket- 
ing was to bring operations to a standstill. 
It was not done with the intention of in- 
forming the public of anything whatsoever; 
the public had no interest or concern in this 
matter. There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that the object of this so-called picket line 
was not to obtain or impart information 
from or to anyone, but was to induce mem- 
bers of other unions who were employed on 
this job to refuse to cross the picket line 
and thereby bring the operation to a halt. 
Now, that, in my very definite view, is an 
unlawful act. 


I am not going to decide whether or not 
this was a nuisance but there is no doubt 
at all in my mind that it did constitute an 
attempt to interfere with the contractual 
relations between third persons, and that it 
actually succeeded in that purpose. 


The trial judge stressed the fact that 
there was no agreement of any kind 
between the defendant union and anyone 
else involved in this action. Moreover, 
there were no members of the defendant 
union employed on this job. 


In reaching his decision the trial judge 
followed the judgment in a _ British 
Columbia case, Comstock v. Scott (1953-54) 
(L.G. 1954, p. 119) where it was held that: 
“Picketing merely for the purpose of 
communicating or obtaining information is 
not a ground for injunction but it is 
wrongful and can be enjoined if it is 
carried on for other purposes.” He quoted 
further from the same case: 

It is quite clear that the purpose of the 
placard and of the picket line was not to 
give information to the public, for there 
were no members of the public concerned, 
but to persuade the members of the other 
trades to stop work, contrary to their agree- 
ments, not to cross the picket line, and thus 
tie-up the operations of the company. 


In the opinion of the judge, this was 
exactly what happened in the case before 
him,” His ruling: was that the injunction 


was properly granted and should remain 
permanent. Also he awarded the plaintiff 
$1,000 damages against both defendants for 
the actual breach of contract of workmen 
with whom the plaintiff had contractual 
relations. 


Van Reeder and the union concerned 
appealed the decision of the trial judge. 
The appeal was dismissed by the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, on December 13, 1956. 


Mr. Justice Johnson, in reasons for 
decision with which Mr. Justice Porter 
concurred, said that the trial judge had 
correctly stated the law applicable in this 
case. In his opinion the British Columbia 
case Williams v. Aristocratic Restaurants 
(1947) Ltd. (L.G. 1951, p. 371 and p. 1553) 
relied upon by the appellants was not 
relevant in this case. The cause of action 
in the case at bar was the procuring or 
inducing’ of a breach of contract, while in 
the Willams case there was no contract 
which had been breached by the act of 
the union members. There was, besides, 
legislation in British Columbia different 
from the legislation in Alberta considered 
in that case. 


Mr. Justice Johnson referred to the 
English case D.C. Thomson & Co. Lid. v: 
Deakin (1952) I Ch 646, (1952) 2 All ER 
361, which, he said, settled the law with 
respect to causing or procuring breach of 
contract. From it he quoted a statement 
by Lord Justice Jenkins enumerating four, 
necessary ingredients to this actionable 
wrong: 


But, while admitting this form of action- 
able interference in principle, I would hold 
it is strictly confined to cases where it is 
clearly shown, first, that the person charged, 
with actionable interference knew of the 
existence of the contract and. intended to 
procure its breach; secondly, that the 
person so charged did definitely and unequiy- 
ocally persuade, induce or procure. the 
employees concerned to break their contracts 
of employment with the intent I have men- 
tioned; thirdly, that the employees So per- 
suaded, induced or procured did in fact 
break their contracts of employment; and 
fourthly, that breach of the contract forming 
the alleged subject of interference ensued 
as a necessary consequence of the breaches: 
by the employees concerned of their con-, 
tracts of employment. 


In Mr. Justice Johnson’s opinion each 
of these four necessary elements to commit. 
the tort of causing or procuring breach of 
contract was present in the case at bar, 
Another passage from the same judgment;: 
in his opinion, accurately described the 
present case; 

Nevertheless, I think that in principle. 
an actionable interference with contractual. 
relations may be committed by a third party 
who, with knowledge of a contract between: 
two other persons and: with the intention of 
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causing its breach, or of preventing its 
»~orformance, persuades, induces or procures 
the servants of one of those parties, on 
whose services he relies for the performance 
of his contract, to break their contracts of 
employment with him, either by leaving him 
without notice or by refusing to do what is 
necessary for the performance of his con- 
tract, provided that the breach of the 
contract between the two other persons 
intended to be brought about by the third 
party does in fact ensue as a necessary con- 
sequence of the third party’s wrongful 
interference with the contracts of employ- 
ment. 


Counsel for the appellants pleaded that 
an association pursuing its own interest 
cannot be held responsible for the injury 
it might cause and cited the case Sorrell 
v. Smith (1925) AC 700, 94 LJ, Ch. 347, 
as authority for this. However, Mr. Justice 
Johnson considered the Sorrell case as 
irrelevent because it did not involve the 
procuring of a breach of contract, while 
in the case at bar, inducing the breach of 
contract was the direct method used by 
the appellants to attain their aim and was 
not merely an incidental result. 


Mr. Justice Johnson, like the trial judge, 
did not consider it necessary to deal with 
the question of nuisance, because the 
present case was properly decided on other 
grounds. Concluding his judgment he 
said: 

I have mentioned that there is not in 
Alberta any Act similar to the Trade- 
Unions Act of British Columbia or the 
trade unions or J'rade Disputes Act, 1906, 
of England (6 Edw. VII, ch. 47). Even if 
such Acts were in force here they would 
not affect this decision. The English Act 
requires that what is done be done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute. There was here no dispute either in 
being or contemplation. As the real object 
of the picketing was not to inform the 
public but by exerting pressure on mem- 
bers of other unions to bring the work to 
a stop, the British Columbia Act would not 
apply to this case: Hammer v. Kemmis 
(1956) 18 WWR 673. 


Mr. Justice Clinton J. Ford, while con- 
curring with Mr. Justice Johnson as to 
the statement of facts and the legal results 
that followed, dealt more expressly with 
refuting what he considered to be the 
main arguments advanced by the appellants. 


Counsel for the appellants contended 
that no breach of contract between Budd 
Bros. Ltd. and its employees occurred or 
was procured by the appellants, but even 
‘if it were so, the picketing activities of 
the appellants were for the purpose of 
advancing the legitimate interests of the 
union and this was legal justification for 
their actions and relieved them from respon- 
sibility for any consequential injury 
sustained by the respondent. Contending 
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this, the appellants relied on the authority 
of Sorrell v. Smith. However, in that case, 
as pointed out by Mr. Justice Johnson, no 
breach of contract was procured by any- 
one. The question for decision was 
whether there was a conspiracy to injure 
the plaintiff im his business of retailing 
newspapers; whether the act or acts com- 
plained of which caused loss and hurt to 
the plaintiff were done with the purpose 
of injuring the plaintiff, or was the true 
motive of the acts something else, such 
as for imstance the furtherance of the 
defendant’s own business? The court 
found no illegal means and no conspiracy 
to injure. The plaintiff suffered injury to 
his business as the result of what the 
defendants did, but injury was incidental 
to the trade war and clash of policies. 


The same line of reasoning. according to 
Mr. Justice Ford, the appellants seek to 
apply to their advantage in the case at 
bar. But the question at issue here is not 
an unlawful conspiracy to injure, but the 
procuring of a breach of contract. The 
evidence points to the fact that the 
appellants formed the picket line for the 
immediate if not predominant purpose of 
procuring the breach of contract. It may 
be accepted that they also had in mind 
to advance thereby the interests of their 
trade union, but this is not legal justifica- 
tion for committing a tortious act that 
in itself created common law _ liability. 
Furthermore, the appellant trade union, as 
pointed out by the trial judge, did not 
have a contract with the plaintiff, or with 
Budd Bros. Ltd., its subcontractor whose 
employees were induced or procured to 
break their contract, nor were any 
employees of this company members of 
the appellate union. In such a situation 
it had no trade union rights to protect. 


Afterwards, Mr. Justice Ford considered 
the Williams v. Aristocratic Restaurants 
case on which the appellants relied. In 
his opinion, in that case the question of 
breach of contract did not arise, but the 
main issue turned out to be whether or 
not the picketing amounted to a nuisance 
and the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was that it did not. As 
the present appeal does not turn on the 
question of a nuisance, therefore the 
Willams case does not assist the appellants. 


In concluding his reasons, Mr. Justice 
Ford stated: 


It will be readily seen that the result of 
this appeal in no way affects the question 
of the right to carry on peaceful picketing 
where the object is to receive and impart 
information, and neither a nuisance nor 
trespass results from the methods employed, 
and a trade dispute exists. Nor does this 
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decision affect in any way the right of a 
trade union to be certified as the bargain- 
ing agent of the employees of any unit of 
a business and to enter into a collective 
agreement on behalf of the employees of 
such unit under The Alberta Labour Act, 
1947, ch. 8. 


The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
Bennett and White Alberta Limited v. 
Van Reeder and International Union of 
Operating Engineers Local 933 (1957) 20 
WWR. 369. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. . rules firm must receive copy of application for 
certification before representation vote ordered 


In a decision given at Montreal on 
April 11, 1956, the Quebec Superior Court 
upheld the writ of prohibition suspending 
two decisions of the Labour Relations 
Board of the Province of Quebec directing 
a representation vote, because the Board 
refused to transmit to the company con- 
cerned a copy of the request for recogni- 
tion, 

The facts of the case, as related by Mr. 
Justice Caron in his reasons for judgment, 
were as follows:—— 

Miron et Fréres Limitée is a construc- 
tion company operating in the Montreal 
region employing, according to the season, 
from 900 to 2,000 workers of various trades. 

On September 28, 1955, Union des 
Chauffeurs et Employés de Construction 
Mobile, de Cimenterie et d’Asphalte, 
organized a strike and, by using violence 
and by blockading the company’s work- 
shops, caused the suspension of normal 
work up till October 19, 1955. This strike 
was illegal under Section 24 of the Labour 
Relations Act of the Province of Quebec, 
as no association of employees was certi- 
fied to represent the employees of the 
company. 

On October 17, the representatives of 
the union and of the company met at the 
office of the Prime Minister of the prov- 
ince and reached an agreement which 
provided that the employees should return 
to work as soon as possible according to 
the company’s requirements; the trade 
union should act according to law and 
present to the Labour Relations Board a 
request for certification as a bargaining 
agent of the employees “following the 
procedure established for this purpose”; 
later a vote by secret ballot would be 
taken among the workers employed by 
the company on September 28, 1955. 

On October 21, the company received 
from the Labour Relations Board a letter 
dated October 20 notifying it that a request 


for certification of the above mentioned 
union dated October 19 had been received, 
and enclosing a letter addressed to the Board 
by the union’s legal representative. In this 
letter, dated October 18, the representative 
stated that he was forwarding to the Board 
an application for certification, and he 
referred to the agreement reached in the 
Prime Minister’s office and mentioned that 
the employees charged with serious criminal 
offences would be excluded from voting. 
Attached was a copy of the minutes 
adopted at a meeting of the employees 
held on October 18, the notice of which 
was given to the employees at a meeting 
held the previous day, and by newspapers 
and radio. The Board asked the company 
to prepare the paylist of all workers in 
employment of the company on September 
28, 1955, and stated that the company had 
seven days to send in its representations. 

On October 25, the company, by a 
registered letter, asked the Board for a 
certified copy of the application for 
certification submitted by the union and 
for a copy of documents attached to this 
request, in order to present the company’s 
remarks and objections, when necessary. 

On October 27, without giving the com- 
pany a hearing, the Board issued a 
decision ordering a representation vote by 
secret ballot among the employees of the 
company, employed on September 28, 1955, 
and whose names appeared on the paylist 
of September 28, 1955. Foremen, super- 
visors, shippers, office workers, and those 
against whom criminal charges were laid 
were to be excluded from voting. 

A copy of this decision of the Board 
was sent to the company the same day. 

On October 31, in a letter addressed to 
the Board, the company, after acknowl- 
edging receipt of this decision, expressed 
its surprise that such decision could be 
taken by the Board without giving a 
previous notice to the company and with- 
out the company having an opportunity 
to present its claims, and asked the Board 
to send without delay the documents 
requested in the communication of October 
25 (a copy of the request for certification 
with accompanying documents). 

The Board refused and continued to 
refuse to do so. 

On November 3, a hearing was arranged 
by the Board with the representatives of 
both the company and the union taking 
part. At this meeting the company 
explained the meaning and the scope of 
the verbal agreement of October 17; and 
said that the Board did not have the right 
to intervene by a decision in this matter, 
alleging that if the parties failed to agree 
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regarding a vote which would depart from 
the procedure established by the Board, 
then the latter should apply the law 
within the sphere of its jurisdiction. Once 
more, the company asked for a copy of 
the request for certification, but in vain. 
On November 16, 1955, the Board 
rendered its second decision, which dealt 
with the first decision of October 27, the 
request for recognition of October 19, and 
with representations made at the hearing 
on November 3. Considering the submis- 
sions made by the parties as the result of 
the first decision and the hearing that 
followed on November 3, the Board ruled 
on such matters as the list of voters; 
persons to be considered as foremen; the 
right of voting of workers on St. Lawrence 
Seaway project; the method of deter- 
mining who was employed on September 
28, 1955, and thus entitled to vote; and 
fixed the date of the representation vote 
for November 25, from 5 am. till 9 pm. 


Following the second decision of the 
Board, the company concerned applied for 
and was granted a writ of prohibition 
suspending the decisions of the Board. 
The Board contested this writ of prohibi- 
tion by inscription in law based exclu- 
sively on Section 41a (b) of the Labour 
Relations Act. Section 41a reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any legislative provision 
inconsistent herewith, 

(a) the decisions. of the Board shall be 
without appeal and cannot be revised 
by the courts; 

(b) no writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunc- 
tion may be issued against the Board 
or against any of its members acting 
in their official capacity; 

(c) the provisions of article 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure shall not apply 
to the Board, or to its members acting 
in their official capacity. 


In the opinion of the court, if the Board 
acted within the scope of its functions and 
powers it is protected by Section 41a; but 
if the Board went beyond its powers or 
exceeded its jurisdiction it is not protected 
by that provision. 

Of all the submissions of the company 
challenging the validity of the Board’s 
decision, Mr. Justice Caron found validity 
in the claim that the Board refused and 
was still refusing to supply the company 
with the copies of the request for recog- 
nition and of the relevant documents 
attached to it. In his opinion: this com- 
plaint was far more serious than anything 
else invoked by the company. 
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It was the Board, the judge said, which 
invited the company to reply or contest 
the union’s application for recognition. 
These representations were necessarily 
linked with the request made by the union. 
Was the meeting of employees properly 
called and was it representative of the 
employees? Was it conducted in an 
orderly way without fraud or pressure? 
Was the meeting dominated by Commun- 


ists? Was the application properly 
completed and signed? How could the 
company logically reply without exact 


knowledge of the request and its accom- 
panying documents, which according to the 
agreement of October 17 should be 
presented “following the procedure estab- 
lished for this purpose”? 


In Mr. Justice Caron’s opinion, the 
Board, without giving any motive, contrary 
to all customs and rules of judicial pro- 
cedures, decided to make rulings in a 
dispute after having refused three times 
to communicate to the company the docu- 
ment by virtue of which the said company 
was called before the tribunal. The court 
eould only draw the conclusion that this 
attitude was practically equivalent to the 
refusal to hear a party to a dispute. 

He found no validity in the argument 
that the refusal to provide the information 
was justified for the protection of the 
workmen against reprisals of the employer. 
Those who seek rights through judicial 
procedure of necessity expose themselves 
to the consequences that flow from it, 
whatever they are. 

The court declared that a judicial or 
quasi-judicial tribunal which makes deci- 
sions without granting the party the right 
to make representations with full knowl- 
edge of the facts exceeds its jurisdiction 
and cannot be protected by Article 41a 
of the Labour Relations Act. 

In the opinion of the Court, the Board 
refused to grant the company an 
elementary right and made decisions 
without hearing the company regarding 
the points which could be of primary 
importance. 


Considering that the Labour Relations 
Board refused to hear the company before 
making a decision contested by the com- 
pany, and in so doing exceeded its 
jurisdiction, the court. rejected the inscrip- 
tion in law of: the Board with costs. 
Miron et Fréres Limitée v. la Commission 
des Relations Ouvriéres de la Province de 
Quebec et Union des Chauffeurs et 
Employés .de Construction Mobile, de 
Cimenterie et d’Asphalte, (1956) RJQ 389. 


Wisconsin Circuit Court... 


.-.rules union can’t be made to adopt non-discrim- 
inatory membership practices under Wisconsin law 


Recommendations of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission that two Negroes 
be admitted into a bricklayers’ union were 
held to be not judicially enforceable by 
the Wisconsin Circuit Court on November 
30, 1956, on the ground that the Wisconsin 
Fair Employment Act did not invest 
enforcement powers in the Industrial 
Commission. 

The case was an action in equity insti- 
tuted by two Negroes who, having been 
refused admittance into the Bricklayers, 
Masons, Marble Masons Protective Inter- 
national Union No. 8 of Wisconsin (AFL), 
petitioned the court to order the union to 
admit them as members in compliance with 
the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission, which had found that they 
had been denied membership because of 
their colour. 


Counsel for the union, while admitting 
that discrimination had been practised, 
argued that the court had no jurisdiction 
to grant the requested relief, contending 
further that the plaintiffs had not been 
deprived of any legally recognized rights. 

The judge considered the jurisdictional 
issue first. After quoting from sections of 
the Wisconsin statutes pertaining to the 
investigation and study of discrimination 
and the powers of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, he said that there was nothing 
mandatory in the passages cited which 
would be binding upon the union; nor was 
there any provision giving the Commis- 
sion powers of enforcement other than one 
authorizing it to conduct a “humiliating” 
program through means of publicity. It 
was obvious that the Legislature had 
definitely declared a policy advocating fair 
employment opportunities to all regardless 
of race, colour or creed but had failed to 
include a provision by which this policy 
could be enforced. Consequently, the 
Commission had no power to order an 
employer or union to desist from discrim- 
inatory practices nor had aggrieved parties 
any right of appeal to the courts. 

The judge distinguished between the 
Wisconsin type of fair employment statute, 
which he classified as “educational or 
voluntary,” and those which were commonly 
designated as “compulsory” type statutes. 
The former incorporated a declaration. of 
policy. against racial discrimination in 
employment but lacked provisions for 
enforcement or, judicial review, whereas the 
latter prohibited racial discrimination and 


provided for enforcement, judicial review 
and, in some cases, criminal penalties. 


Tracing the history of the Wisconsin 
Fair Employment Act, the judge pointed 
out that the Bill, as introduced, had been 
of the compulsory type but had been 
amended during passage and that pro- 
posals to change it had been twice rejected 
by the Legislature. In his opinion, it 
could not be argued that the Fair Employ- 
ment Act was of the “voluntary or educa- 
tional class” through an oversight on the 
part of the Legislature, when several 
statutes of the compulsory type had been 
created. 


In effect, this court was being asked to 
interpret the pertinent statutes as being 


of the “compulsory class” rather than 
of the “voluntary” class. The judge, 
however, pointed out that it was an 


elementary principle of law that courts do 
not have the power to amend or create 
statutes. In this particular case the court 
had no power to create a right or to 
place teeth in a statute which the Legis- 
lature had rejected on two _ previous 
occasions. 


The plaintiffs had not been denied the 
remedy afforded them, the findings of the 
Industrial Commission having been publi- 
cized and disseminated as required by the 
Fair Employment Act. - There was no 
provision in the Act giving the court power 
to penalize the union for failing to abide 
by or adhere to the findings and conclu- 
sions of the Industrial Commission. 


Turning then to the question of legal 
rights, the judge rejected the plaintiff’s 
argument that admission into a union was 
a right and not a privilege, stating there 
was nothing in the Act to support this 
contention. He said that no one had a 
legal right to become or remain a member 
of a voluntary association except at the 
will of the membership; he quoted from 
several cases where the courts, while 
admitting the social and economic impor- 
tance of union membership, had ruled that 
membership in a labor union was a 
privilege which could be granted or with- 
held. 

The judge also dismissed the argument 
that the plaintiffs were- entitled to the 
protection of the federal Constitution 
under the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
comparable provisions of the Wisconsin 
Constitution, declaring that it was a. well 
established principle of law that the con- 
stitutional provisions, including the Bill of 
Rights, apply only as limitations upon 
official: governmental action and not upon 
the conduct of individuals. .He said that 
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it was a legal impossibility for a private 
citizen, club or union to deprive another 
of any constitutional right. 

The provision in the Wisconsin Con- 
stitution guaranteeing every one a remedy 
for all “injuries or wrongs” could not be 
invoked in this case, as it applied only 
when injury resulted from the invasion of 
a legal right, which was not true in this 


instance. In his opinion, there was no 
existing legal duty requiring the defendants 
to accept the plaintiffs as union members. 
Union membership not being a legal right 
under the Wisconsin Constitution, the 
judge concluded that no legal injury had 
been sustained by the plaintiffs. 

He therefore dismissed the action. Rose 
et al v. Ebert, 39 LRRM 2233. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates for women increased in Manitoba. Stamp system 
of vacation pay credits for construction industry is extended in Quebec 


In Manitoba, a new general minimum 
wage order increased the minimum hourly 
rates for women workers by two and three 
cents, and extended protection to all 
workers covered by the order against a 
reduction in the minimum weekly wage 
for time not worked on a general holiday. 
It also requires employers to register 
before hiring employees for homework. 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion replaced the general vacation order 
and the special order for the construction 
industry in the Montreal and Hull areas 
by a new order which extends the stamp 
system of vacation pay credits to all 
manual workers in the building construc- 
tion industry throughout the province, and 
continues to provide for an annual paid 
holiday of one week after a year’s con- 
tinuous service for other employees. ‘The 
Commission also amended the general 
minimum wage order by making fish 
processing establishments on the Magdalen 
Islands subject to the wage provisions set 
out in the order for establishments for 
which a regular work week has not been 
prescribed. 


Three special hours of work and 
minimum wage orders made by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations granted partial 
or total exemption from the hours and 
wages provisions of the Alberta Labour 
Act and minimum wage orders to field 
employees in the land surveying industry, 
commercial travellers, and insurance, real 
estate and securities salesmen. 

Students-in-training in the professions of 
accountancy and law were exempted from 
the British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts. 

The regulations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Newfoundland were 
re-issued, with substantial changes in the 
first-aid requirements. 
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Regulations made by the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Board for the trade of bricklayer, 
mason, tile setter and terrazzo worker 
provide for the issuance of certificates of 
qualification to persons with experience in 
the trade. By another order, tradesmen 
engaged in television construction or repair 
work are now subject to regulations under 
the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


New regulations for the trade of brick- 
layer, mason, tile setter and terrazzo 
worker made by the Alberta Apprentice- 
ship Board and approved by O.C. 1716/56 
were gazetted December 31, rescinding 
those authorized by O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 
1949, p. 1571). 

Among other changes, the new regula- 
tions, in keeping with the practice in the 
carpenter, machinist, sheet metal and 
painting and decorating trades, have made 
provision for issuing certificates of qualifi- 
cation to experienced persons who have 
not served a formal apprenticeship. 


The requirements for a certificate of 
qualification are the same as in the four 
other trades where these certificates are 
issued, the regulations providing that per- 
sons with at least four years of qualifying 
experience in the bricklaying, masonry, tile 
setting and terrazzo working trade prior to 
the date of publication of these regulations, 
upon submission of proof of efficiency, will 
be granted a certificate of qualification, 
provided he applies within 180 days from 
the time the regulations were gazetted 
(December 31, 1956). A candidate who 
applies after the expiration of the 180-day 
period will be required to take an exam- 
ination to establish his proficiency in the 
trade. If he fails to qualify, he will be 
given an appropriate standing as an 
apprentice. He may then register as an 


apprentice and complete his training 
according to the Act and these regulations. 

The holder of a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may be asked to appear for re- 
examination at the discretion of the Board, 
and if he fails to pass, his certificate may 
be cancelled. The Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour may also cancel a 
certificate which has been obtained by 
means of a fraudulent testimonial, signa- 
ture or declaration. 

The age requirement. for apprentices in 
this trade has been changed, the new regu- 
lations providing that, subject to the Act 
and regulations, every person over the age 
of 16 years and preferably not over the 
age of 24 years will be eligible for appren- 
ticeship. Formerly, the upper age limit for 
apprentices was 20, except in the case of a 
veteran whom the Board had declared 
eligible on the advice of the Local Advisory 
Committee. 

The educational qualifications remain 
the same, however, an apprentice being 
required to have completed Grade 8 or 
its equivalent, the standard set in the 
carpenter and welding trades. 

The term of apprenticeship is still four 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period. However, it may be 
reduced by the Board on the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Advisory Committee in 
the case of an apprentice who has had 
experience in the trade or who has a 
certificate from an approved technical or 
vocational school testifying that he has 
specialized in courses applicable to the 
trade. Under the former regulations, some 
allowance was made for vocational school 
training but, unless specially authorized by 
the Board, time-credit was given only for 
experience as an indentured apprentice. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to three, an employer who 
is himself a journeyman or who employs 
one journeyman being permitted to have 
one apprentice. An apprentice  trans- 
ferred temporarily by arrangement with 
the Director of Apprenticeship for the 
purpose of learning a branch of the trade 
not carried out by the employer to whom 
he is apprenticed will not be counted in 
the quota. 

Apprentices in this trade are required to 
attend the educational classes prescribed 
by the Board and the Department of 
Education. These will include instruction 
as shown in the syllabus approved by the 
Board. In addition, the employer is to 
give the apprentice sufficient instruction 
and practical training in all branches of 
the trade, including the selection and 
preparation of materials, to enable him to 


develop into a and — skilled 
journeyman. 

As formerly, the regulations specify that 
before being granted an annual certificate 
of progress or a final certificate of qualifi- 
cation aS a journeyman, every apprentice 
must pass the trade tests and the trade 
examinations prescribed by the Board, and 
must also have satisfactory reports from 
his employer and the trade school. In the 
event that an employer fails to submit a 
report the apprentice will be deemed to 
have made satisfactory progress. 

As in the former regulations, there is a 
provision stipulating that the hours of 
work of apprentices are to be the same as 
for a Journeyman. 

The regulations continue to provide that 
when not attending classes apprentices are 
to be paid not less than specified percent- 
ages of the prevailing wages of a journey- 
man; but both the rates and the increase 
dates have been changed. The minimum 
rate payable for registered employment 
prior to basic training has been raised from 
40 per cent to 50 per cent, the rate set 
in the carpenter trade. Increases, how- 
ever, are not contingent upon passing the 
years’ technical training as is the case in 
the carpenter and machinist trades nor are 
they payable every six months following 
basic training as formerly. 

The regulations provide that the first 
year after successful completion of basic 
training the apprentice must be paid at 
least 60 per cent of the prevailing wages 
of a journeyman with a further increase 
to 70 per cent the second year. From the 
third year until completion of the appren- 
ticeship contract the rate is 85 per cent. 

Under the former order, the 50-per-cent 
rate was payable the first six months after 
basic training and the apprentice received 
an increase of five per cent of the prevail- 
ing journeyman’s wage every six months 
until the fourth six months following basic 
training, when the rate was increased to 
70 per cent. During the fifth and sixth 
six months he received not less than 90 
per cent of a journeyman’s wage. 

The regulations again provide that if the 
term of apprenticeship is shortened, the 
rates may be adjusted accordingly. In- 
creases also continue to be automatic on 
the respective due dates with an employer 
being permitted to apply to the Board to 
withhold an increase in the case of an 
apprentice who has failed to qualify for an 
annual certificate of progress. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Three special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders made by the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations following an inquiry 


practical 
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were approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
on January 8 by O.C. 30/57 and went into 
effect on January 15. 

The first order, Land Surveying Industry 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Order 
No. 24 (1956), permits employees in this 
industry to work up to 208 hours a month 
at the regular rate; the second, Hours of 
Work and Minimum Wage Order No. 25 
(1956), sets a minimum weekly wage of $30 
for commercial travellers; the third order, 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Order 
No. 26 (1956), exempted insurance, real 
estate and securities salesmen from the 
hours and wages sections of the Act and 
from any orders issued under the Act. 


Land Surveyors 


The order for the land surveying industry 
covers all operations carried on by firms 
whose chief business is land surveying or 
surveying oil and gas well sites, and applies 
in all parts of the province except the 
cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat. It applies only to the 
field employees in the industry. 


The order exempts field employees in 
this industry from the hours provision of 
the Act and from the overtime require- 
ment of the four general minimum wage 
orders to the extent that they may work 
up to a maximum of 208 hours in a 
calendar month at the regular rate. 
Employees who complete 208 hours before 
the end of the calendar month will be 
deemed to have worked a full month. 


One and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for hours worked in excess of 208 in 
the calendar month and for time worked 
on a rest-day. The overtime rate is also 
payable after 48 hours in a week to an 
employee who works less than 208 hours 
in his first or final month of employment. 


These provisions do not apply to party 
chiefs or assistant party chiefs, who have 
also been exempted from the provision of 
the Act limiting working hours and from 
the overtime provision of the minimum 
wage orders. 


Commercial Travellers 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 25 (1956) covers salesmen whose 
selling activities are not confined to a 
store or office, except insurance, real estate 
or securities salesmen. More specifically, 
it applies to: commercial agents, street 
vendors and vocational salesmen licensed 
under the Licensing of Trades and Busi- 
nesses Act, automobile, ‘truck and bus 
salesmen and commercial travellers. The 
latter are defined as. persons who, selling 
only to wholesale merchants, solicit orders 
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from samples, catalogues, cards, price lists 
or description from dealers or manufac- 
turers for goods which will be delivered 
from factory to warehouse and who in the 
course of their duties regularly travel from 
town to town. 

The new order exempts these employees 
from the hours provision of the Act and 
from the provisions of the four general 
minimum wage orders, providing instead 
for a minimum weekly wage of $30, the 
wage set for adult males in centres with 
a population of over 5,000 under Order 
No. 17 (1956). The minimum weekly wage 
of $30 may be adjusted over the period 
of a month. 


Insurance, Real Estate and Stock 
and Bond Salesmen 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 26 (1956) exempts the following 
employees from the hours and wages 
provisions of the Act and from the provi- 
sions of orders issued under the Act: 
persons holding a certificate under the 
Alberta Insurance Act permitting them to 
engage in the insurance business; adjusters 
employed by the Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board; real estate salesmen licensed under 
the Real Estate Agents’ Licensing Act; 
and securities salesmen registered under the 
Securities Act. 

The effect of the order is to exempt 
these employees from the hours of work, 
minimum wage and weekly rest require- 
ments of the Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

The regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act respecting the 
trade of radiotechnician have been amended 
by an order authorized by O.C. 1715/56 
and gazetted on December 31 which re- 
defines the term radiotechnician so as to 
include a person engaged in the construc- 
tion, building or repairing of television 
receivers, power amplifiers, antenna or 
grounding connectors used for television 
reception as well as a tradesman employed 
in the construction or repair of radios. 

As’ a result of the change, a person 
employed in television construction or 
repair work will now be covered by the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, the general 
trade regulations under the Act and the 
special regulations for the radiotechnician 
trade. 

Among other rules, he will be subject 
to the provision in the general regulations 
which requires a person employed in any 
of the designated trades to be the holder of 
a certificate of competency or to be regis- 
tered as an apprentice under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, hing 


The tradesman engaged in television work 
is also bound by the certification provi- 
sions in the special rules for the television 
trade. One of these provides that an 
applicant for a certificate of competency 
in this trade must have had at least three 
years’ experience in the trade and also 
requires him to pass an examination con- 
sisting of practical and theoretical tests 
based on the course of studies set for 
apprentices under the Apprenticeship Act. 
Another states that at the discretion of 
the Department of Industries and Labour 
a temporary certificate of proficiency may 
be granted a candidate subject to exam- 
ination or, in the case of failure on the 
examination, where the candidate obtains 
not less than two-thirds of the required 
pass mark. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


In British Columbia, students registered 
under the Chartered Accountants Act, and 
students-at-law and articled clerks enrolled 
under the Legal Professions Act, 1955, have 
been exempted from the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, effective from 
January 24, 1957, by Regulation No. 4, 
an order made by the Board of Industrial 
Relations on January 22, following an 
inquiry. 

Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


A new regulation respecting wages, hours 
and conditions of employment made by the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Board following 
public hearings and approved by Man. Reg. 
3/57 was gazetted January 12, increasing the 
minimum wage rates for women workers 
to 58 cents an hour in urban areas and 
to 54 cents an hour in rural districts. There 
were no changes in the basic male rates 
but men are now entitled to the same 
benefits as women with respect to a week 
in ‘which a holiday occurs. Other new 
provisions deal with the take-home work 
and employees working under contract. 

Instead of being divided into two main 
sections, one governing female employees 
and the other covering male employees, the 
new regulations have a section on inter- 
pretation followed by provisions dealing 
with wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment, after which come rules on health 
and sanitation similar to those appended 
to the earlier regulations and general pro- 
visions respecting take-home work and 
records. 

Exemptions are more precisely spelled 
out than formerly, the new. regulations 
providing that the following classes of 
persons are excluded: independent con- 


tractors; persons employed in agriculture, 
fishing, fur farming, dairy farming or in 
the growing of horticultural or market 
garden products which are to be sold on 
the premises; domestic servants in private 
homes; volunteer workers in a religious, 
philanthropic, political or patriotic institu- 
tion; persons who, as beneficiaries under a 
charitable, rehabilitation or therapeutic 
project or plan, are employed by a munic- 
ipal, religious or philanthropic body; and 
students-in-training in or qualified members 
of the professions of accountancy, architec- 
ture, dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, 
nursing or pharmacy. Persons acting in a 
managerial capacity are also exempt, pro- 
vided they are paid not less than the 
prescribed minimum wage for standard and 
overtime hours. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Some minimum rates were increased by 
small amounts. The minimum rate for 
male employees over 18 years is still 60 
cents an hour and it continues to apply 
throughout the province. As formerly, two 
rates are provided for women over 18, a 
minimum hourly rate of 58 cents for 
women in urban areas and of 54 cents for 
women in rural areas. The new rates 
represent a gain of 3 cents for women in 
urban areas and an increase of 2 cents for 
women elsewhere in the province. The 
higher rate applies in Greater Winnipeg, 
the cities of Brandon and Portage la 
Prairie, the towns of Flin Flon and Selkirk 
and in summer resorts; the lower rate 
governs in other parts of the province. A 
single rate, 48 cents an hour, is provided 
for boys and girls under 18. This repre- 
sents an increase of 3 cents an hour in 
the minimum rate for girls in rural areas, 
but it does not affect boys under 18 or 
girls in urban districts, the former order 
having provided a minimum wage of 48 
cents an hour for these employees. 

If an employee provides a bicycle for use 
in his employer’s business, he must be paid 
an additional 10 cents a day or 50 cents a 
week, whichever is the lesser amount. 

The minimum rate for overtime con- 
tinues to be one and one-half the minimum 
hourly rate. It is now specified that the 
overtime rate is payable for time when an 
employee is required to be present or avail- 
able for work or service after regular hours 
as well as for time actually worked in 
excess of the standard hours. Another 
change is that in the case of an employee 
whose regular rate is higher than the 
applicable minimum rate, the employer may 
not apply the excess amount against hours 
for which the minimum overtime rate 
should be paid. ; 
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Learners and Handicapped Persons 


As previously, some variation of the 
minimum rate is permitted in the case of 
learners with permits. The main difference 
is that the new regulations set out a precise 
definition of the term, providing that for 
the purposes of this order “learner” means 
a person who is employed under arrange- 
ments by which he performs manual, 
clerical or technical work for an employer 
while acquiring skill in the work which is 
of such nature that it takes less than 4,000 
hours to acquire the skill. 

Substantially the same conditions are 
imposed. An employer may not employ 
learners at less than the minimum wage 
without a permit from the Minister of 
Labour. If the Minister is satisfied that it 
is reasonable for an employer to employ 
inexperienced workers for a training period 
he may issue a learner’s permit setting out 
the length of the training period and the 
hourly wages payable during this period. 

The regulations again provide that a 
learner’s rate may not be less than 75 per 
cent of the applicable minimum rate and 
that the training period must not exceed 
six months. The Minister, however, may 
approve an extended learning period on 
the joint application of an employer whose 
employees are paid on a piecework system 
and a union entitled to represent the 
employees. If a learner has had training 
in a substantially similar job he must be 
given credit for his previous experience. 

The employment of female operating 
employees as learners is now left to the 
Minister to decide, the regulations pro- 
viding that the Minister may fix at not 
more than 25 per cent the percentage of 
female operating employees, excluding 
supervisors, that an employer may employ 
in his establishment as learners or prohibit 
an employer from employing female oper- 
ating employees as learners, 

Provision is again made for exempting 
handicapped persons from the minimum 
wage provisions under certain circum- 
stances. Where because of an employee’s 
physical or mental handicap, verified by 
a medical certificate upon the request of 
the Minister, it is fair and reasonable to 
employ the employee at less than the 
minimum wage, the Minister may issue a 
handicapped employee’s permit setting out 
the name and address of the handicapped 
employee and the hourly rate at which he 
must be paid. A new provision states that 
the Minister may limit the time during 
which a handicapped employee may be 
paid less than the minimum wage. 

Employers must now maintain a separate 
payroll for handicapped persons as well as 
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for learners. If a learner has had experi- 
ence in substantially similar work this must 
also be recorded. 


Deductions from Wages 

Some changes have been made with 
respect to deductions for meals. For this 
purpose, the new regulations distinguish 
between employers who are engaged in the 
business of supplying meals to customers 
and those who are not. The former may 
not charge an employee more than half 
what a customer would pay for similar 
meals; the latter are allowed to deduct up 
to 35 cents a meal or $7 for a week’s board, 
whichever is less. Formerly, employers 
who furnished board were permitted to 
charge 30 cents for single meals or $6.30 
for a week’s board of 21 meals. 

The new regulations allow the same 
deduction for lodging as formerly, namely, 
$3 for a week’s lodging. 

Deductions for board and lodging may 
not be made unless the employer and the 
employee have agreed that the employer 
will furnish board or lodging and that the 
employee will use the facilities provided. 
The regulations also provide that if the 
Minister finds that meals are inadequate, 
the employee is overcharged or the accom- 
modation is unsuitable, he may fix or limit 
the charges that may be made for board or 
lodging or may prohibit deductions from 
wages. 

The regulations continue to provide that 
where an employer expresses a preference 
that workers wear or use any specified 
kind of clothing, uniform or equipment, or 
where the Minister considers it necessary, 
it must be furnished and maintained by 
the employer without cost to the workers. 

Deductions for furnishing and maintain- 
ing uniforms or special clothing and 
equipment may be made, however, in the 
case of employees whose wage rate, if 
calculated on an hourly basis, would be 
greater than the applicable minimum over- 
time rate, that is, would be more than 87 
cents an hour for women over 18 in urban 
areas and more than 90 cents an hour for 
men over 18. However, no charge may 
be made for furnishing, laundering or main- 
taining uniforms, clothing or equipment 
which would reduce the employee’s remu- 
neration below the applicable minimum 
hourly rate. A new provision states that 
if the Minister considers that an employee 
is being charged too much for any of these 
services he may fix or limit the deduction 
or prohibit the employer from making any 
charge or collection. 


Hours and Overtime 


As formerly, the standard hours of work 
are 48 a week for male employees and 


eight hours a day and 44 hours a week for 
women. An employer is again required to 


pay overtime rates for hours worked 
beyond these limits. 
An exception is made for female 


employees employed in a shop where it is 
customary for employees to work up to 
11 hours on one or more days in the week, 
the order providing that in such cases the 
employer is not required to pay the over- 
time rate, except for hours worked in 
excess of the agreed daily limit or of the 
44-hour weekly limit. The regulations 
formerly permitted women in shops to 
work up to 11 hours in a day at regular 
rates provided the weekly hours did not 
exceed 44. 

The same limitation is placed on over- 
time work as formerly. Children under 15 
are forbidden to work overtime and over- 
time hours worked by women may not 
exceed three in a day, 12 in a week or 24 
in a month. There are no restrictions on 
overtime for men. 

A new provision with respect to over- 
time states that if both male and female 
employees are employed on identical or 
substantially identical work, the Manitoba 
Labour Board may, upon the application 
of the employer, exempt the employer 
from the obligation of paying employees 
of one sex overtime rates on a different 
basis than employees of the other sex. A 
provision in the Equal Pay Act passed last 
year forbids an employer to discriminate 
between his male and female employees by 
paying to the employees of one sex wages 
on a scale different from that paid to 
employees of the other sex working in the 
establishment if the work required of, and 
done by, the employees of each sex is 
identical or substantially identical. The 
effect of the new regulation is that in 
establishments where men and women are 
doing substantially the same work, the 
employer may, with the permission of the 
Board, pay female employees overtime on 
the same basis as men, that is, after 48 
hours instead of after 8 hours in the day 
and 44 in the week. 

The provision respecting call-in time 
requiring employees reporting for work on 
the call of the employer to be paid for 
at least three hours is the same as formerly, 
except that in rural areas, theatre employees 
are now exempt as well as hotel or 
restaurant workers. Children are again 
excluded. 

Meal periods for both men and women 
workers may not be less than one hour 
unless the employer and a majority of the 
employees agree on a shorter period. In 
no case, however, may the meal period be 
less than 30 minutes. 


General Holidays 

Both men and women employees are now 
protected against a reduction in minimum 
weekly pay for time not worked on a 
general holiday which falls on a regular 
workday. The new order provides that 
when a general holiday falls on a day on 
which an employee would ordinarily be 
required to work and the employee does 
not work on that day but works regular 
hours on the days immediately before and 
after the holiday and on all other days 
of the week in which the holiday occurs, 
it is to be presumed, when a minimum 
wage for that week is being determined, 
that the employee worked regular hours 
on the holiday. An employee who is 
absent because of illness or with the 
employer’s consent on either the day before 
a holiday or the day after a holiday will 
not lose this benefit provided the other 
requirements are met. 

Previously, only female employees were 
protected against a reduction in minimum 
pay for time not worked on a general 
holiday. A woman who was absent because 
of illness or with the employer’s consent 
on the day before a holiday or the day 
after a holiday, or both, was also to be paid 
for the holiday provided the other condi- 
tions were fulfilled. 

The provisions respecting general holi- 
days are supplementary to the holiday 
provisions in the Hours and Conditions of 
Work Act, which prohibits work by both 
men and women on seven specified public 
holidays unless overtime wages of time and 
one-half the regular rate are paid or 
compensatory time off is given, the latter 
alternative being permitted in certain types 
of employment. The holidays are the same 
as those listed in the order. They are: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. 


Special Employment Conditions 
for Women 

Among the special provisions for women 
is one requiring the employer to allow 
female employees a rest period of at least 
10 minutes during each spell of work of 
three hours or more. Another states that 
no woman may be required to work longer 
than four hours without a meal period. If 
the work period of a female employee ends 
between midnight and 6 am., adequate 
transportation to her home must be pro- 
vided at the employer’s expense. Similar 
provisions were included in the earlier 
regulations. 
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Weekly Labour Contracts 


A new provision permits an employee to 
contract in writing with his employer to be 
paid a weekly wage for a specified number 
of hours, provided the weekly wage is not 
less than the amount which would be pay- 
able under the regulations for the total 
number of hours agreed on in the contract. 
An employee who enters into such a con- 
tract and who works more hours in a week 
than he contracted for must be paid not 
less than the minimum hourly rates for 
excess hours worked within the standard 
work week and not less than the minimum 
overtime rate for excess hours worked 
beyond the standard work week. If the 
weekly wage is greater than the amount 
which would be payable under the regula- 
tions for the total number of hours con- 
tracted for, the employer may not apply 
any part of the excess wages against hours 
for which the minimum overtime rate 
should be paid. A record of all hours 
worked beyond the specified weekly limit 
and the wages paid for excess hours must 
be kept by every employer. 

Under the previous regulations, taxicab 
and public service vehicle drivers in rural 
areas were permitted to enter into similar 
contracts but on slightly different terms, 
one difference being that the contract not 
only had to specify the weekly wage and 
the total number of hours to be worked 
but also the starting and finishing time 
each day. Another was that hours worked 
beyond the specified scheduled hours were 
to be paid for at not less than the over- 
time rate set out in the regulations. 


Homework 


For the first time in Manitoba some 
regulation will be exercised with respect to 
take-home work. 


A probe of home labour was made in 
1955 following complaints by labour unions. 
A one-man industrial inquiry commission in 
April of that year investigated allegations 
that “to an increasing extent” manufac- 
turers of stitched goods and other articles 
were arranging to have certain operations 
in the manufacture performed by workers 
in their homes with pay on a unit or 
multiple unit basis. He reported in 
November 1955, that piece-work contract- 
ing was a minor part of the garment 
industry and that workers were generally 
satisfied with the rates paid. He found 
no piece-work in the fur garment industry 
or in the making of china and clay articles. 

The new regulations do not set a 
minimum wage for homework but require 
employers to register and keep records. 
Provision is also made for the Minister 
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to make rules respecting wages when 
necessary. . 

In these regulations take-home work is 
defined as “work that an employee per- 
forms at or in premises that are not 
provided by the employer but does not 
include the selling of goods or services”. 

An employer wishing to hire an employee 
to do take-home work must first send the 
Minister a written notice of his intention 
to engage in that type of operation. 

A record showing the names and addresses 
of persons doing take-home work together 
with particulars as to,the type and amount 
of work done by each employee, the 
amounts paid, wage rates and deductions 
from wages must be kept by every 
employer and furnished to the Minister 
upon request. 

The Minister may impose conditions and 
limitations upon employment involving 
take-home work whenever he considers it 
advisable to do so to secure conformity 
with the intent and purpose of the minimum 
wage provisions of these regulations. 


Minimum Age for Employment 


The regulations again prohibit the 
employment of a child under 15 years 
except with the written permission of the 
Minister of Labour. 


General Provisions 

A limitation on weight lifting is again 
imposed, the new regulations providing 
that no child, adolescent or female employee 
may be allowed to lift a weight which 
would impose excessive physical strain or 
carry burdens exceeding 25 pounds in 
weight for more than 10 feet. 

The regulations regarding payment of 
wages are substantially the same as before 
except for a new provision prohibiting an 
employer from paying female employees 
less frequently than twice a month. Wages 
must be paid within three days of the 
completion of the pay period during which 
they were earned unless written permission 
to do otherwise has been granted by the 
Minister. An employer may not institute 
a practice of paying wages less frequently 
than once a week nor alter an established 
practice so as to pay less frequently than 
omce a week without prior permission from 
the Minister. An employer who pays 
wages less frequently than once a week 
may be ordered to change this practice. 
As before, the Minister may direct an 
employer to pay wages by cash, accepted 
cheque, money order or other method. 

Upon request, employers are required to 
furnish an employee with a written state- 
ment showing deductions and net amounts 
as well as wage rates and hours worked. 


The request must now be made at least 
three days before the time of paying wages. 
Another change is that an employer must 
comply with a request in writing from an 
employee to furnish earnings statements 
every pay period. 

All employees except employees covered 
by a collective agreement that is in force 
and filed with the Manitoba Labour Board 
must be furnished with a copy of these 
regulations by the employer. 


Health and Sanitation 


Employers are required-to comply with 
the health and sanitation regulations set 
out for factories and office buildings. These 
standards cover such matters as air and 
floor space, lighting, ventilation, heating, 
washing and toilet facilities, lunch and rest 
rooms, drinking fountains, elimination of 
dusts, vapours and gases and the provision 
of a matron or welfare supervisor. 


Orders Rescinded 


The new regulations replace Man. Reg. 
22) 02 C.G. 19525 p. 1235). 


Manitoba Vacations with Pay Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act respecting the use of 
vacation pay stamps and vacation stamp 
books. in the construction industry in 
Greater Winnipeg approved by Man. Reg. 
4/57 were gazetted January 26, replacing 
those authorized by Man. Reg. 27/48 (L.G. 
1948, p. 1009; 1949, p. 1256). 

One change deals with the cashing of 
stamps unredeemed at the time of death 
of the worker. In the event that an 
employee dies before all stamps in a vaca- 
tion pay book have been redeemed, the 
Minister may now pay to the personal 
representative of the deceased the cash 
value of the remaining stamps, provided 
satisfactory proof of death and of the 
ownership of the book is submitted. The 
former regulations provided that the cash 
value of the unredeemed stamps was to 
be paid to the legal representative of the 
deceased. 

The price of stamp books has been raised 
from 25 cents to 35 cents and the charge 
for cashing stamps has been increased from 
25 cents to 40 cents. Vacation stamps 
worth $5 are now available. Formerly, the 
highest denomination issued was $1. 


Newfoundland Workmen's Compensation 
Act 


New regulations under the Newfound- 
land Workmen’s Compensation Act, replac- 
ing those of 1951, were gazetted on January 
15, 1957, effective January 1, 1957. 


These regulations, which deal mainly 
with the classification of industries for 
assessment purposes, inclusion and exclusion 
of industries, the records an employer is 
required to keep, first-aid requirements, 
and penalties for failure to comply with 
the regulations, consolidate the amend- 
ments that have been made from time to 
time since the Act and regulations first 
came into effect in 1951 (L.G. 1951, p. 839; 
1952, p. 1873; 1955, p. 1062). Some changes 
have been made with respect to indus- 
tries excluded and first-aid requirements, as 
well as in the classification of industries. 


Exelusion of Industries 

The provision in the 1951 regulations 
which excluded from the operation of 
Part I of the Act that pertion of an indus- 
try carried on by an employer not resident 
in Newfoundland, and performed by work- 
men whose contract of hiring was not made 
in Newfoundland, does not appear in the 
new regulations. 

The 1951 regulations provided that 
workmen employed in an industry within 
the scope of Part I of the Act were excluded 
from the operations of the Act while being 
transported by aircraft. An amendment in 
1952 added an exception in the case when 
injured workmen and their escorts, covered 
by Part I of the Act, had been transported 
with the expressed or implied authority of 
the Board. This regulation in its entirety 
is omitted in the new regulations. It 
would appear now that injuries sustained 
during air transportation of an employee 
could be considered as sustained in the 
course of employment. 


First Aid 

New provisions are added regarding first 
aid. 

Every employer having three or more 
but less than 15 workmen usually employed 
is required to provide and maintain in his 
factory or place of employment a No. 2 
First Aid Kit which shall be in the charge 
of some suitable person. A list of supplies 
contained in a No. 2 First Aid Kit is given. 

In the case when 15 or more, but less 
than 200 workmen, are usually employed, 
the employer is to provide and maintain 
in his factory or place of employment a 
No. 3 First Aid Kit, placed in the charge of 
a person who has taken a recognized course 
of study in first aid to the injured. The 
required contents of a No. 3 First Aid Kit 
are set out in detail. 

Every employer having 200 or more 
workmen usually employed, and any other 
employer ordered by the Board to do so, 
is required to provide and maintain in his 
factory or place of employment an emer- 
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gency first aid room. A person who has 
taken a recognized course of study in first 
aid to the injured must be in charge of 
the room. Under the previous regulations 
a first aid room was prescribed if the 
employer had 300 or more workmen. 
Details regarding equipment and supply 
are also set out in the regulations. 

A new stipulation in these regulations is 
that a No. 1 Pocket First Aid Kit is to 
be supplied by the employer where the 
nature of his work warrants it. The Pocket 
Kit (the contents of which are listed) has 
to be carried by (a) all mine foremen 
employed underground; (b) all foremen 
engaged in logging or sawmill operations; 
(c) all truck drivers engaged in transport- 
ing workmen; and (d) all other officials in 
charge of workmen where the working 
operations are located at a point where it 
is inconvenient otherwise to secure first aid 
treatment. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion has issued a new holiday order, Order 
No. 8, 1957, which replaces the general 
holiday order, Order No. 3, 1946 (L.G. 1946, 
pp. 1105, 1464; 1947, p. 380), and the 
special order respecting vacations with pay 
in the building construction industry, Order 
No. 3A, 1949 (L.G. 1950, p. 87). 

It has also amended the general minimum 
wage order covering the majority of unor- 
ganized workers in the province, Order 
No. 4, 1953 (L.G. 1953, p. 899) with respect 
to establishments for which no fixed work 
week is set. 

The new orders were approved by O.C. 
34 on January 10 and went into effect on 
January 19, the day they were gazetted. 
Order No. 3 will remain in effect until 
May 1, 1958. 


Holidays with Pay 

The new holiday order, Order No. 3, 1957, 
incorporates the main provisions of the two 
former orders, providing for a stamp 
system of vacation pay credits for manual 
workers in the building construction indus- 
try and an annual paid holiday of one 
week after one year’s continuous service 
for other employees governed by the order. 
As formerly, construction workers are dealt 
with separately because many of them 
would not be able to qualify for an annual 
paid vacation due to the usually short 
duration of employment with one firm. 

The order is in four parts, Part I 
setting out the application of the order, 
Part II covering all employees except 
manual workers in the building construc- 
tion industry, Part III dealing with the 
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stamp system of vacation pay credits and 
Part IV containing some general provisions. 

Order No. 3, 1957, provides that all 
employees governed by the Minimum Wage 
Act and by any order of the Commission 
are covered except those which are specifi- 
cally exempted. This means that domestic 
servants, agricultural workers and persons 
covered by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act are excluded, as well as the 
following: persons subject to a collective 
labour agreement providing for an annual 
vacation with pay plan of at least one week 
or to another Order of the Commission 
providing for a vacation indemnity or an 
annual vacation with pay; workers engaged 
in forest operations; employees of munic- 
ipal or school corporations; employees, 
salesmen or agents paid wholly or partly 
by commission, bonus, or share in profits 
whose hours of work cannot be controlled 
by the employer; caretakers who are pro- 
vided with free lodging on the premises; 
apartment house janitors; homeworkers; 
part-time employees who work not more 
than three hours in a day. 

The main provisions dealing with an 
annual vacation with pay are the same as 
in the former general order. The new 
order provides that every employee gov- 
erned by the order except a manual worker 
in the building construction industry is 
entitled annually to a continuous paid 
holiday of at least seven days after one 
year’s continuous employment with his 
employer or to a half-day for each calendar 
month if he has worked less than a year. 

The definition of “duration of continuous 
service” is the same, the term being defined 
as any period during which the employee 
is bound by contract to work for his 
employer even if this period has been 
interrupted. Absence because of illness if 
the contract is not cancelled, days on which 
the establishment remains closed, the annual 
holiday and the term of notice to end a 
contract are not to be considered as inter- 
rupting the continuous service provided the 
employee does not hold any other paid 
employment. Calendar months during 
which an employee does not actually work 
may not be counted, however, when calcu- 
lating continuous service. 

The regulations again provide that the 
holidays must be given within 12 months 
from the May 1 following the expiration 
of the worker’s year of employment and 
require an employer to give at least 15 
days’ notice of the date of a worker’s 
holiday. 

The worker must be paid for his holiday 
before he takes it, the pay to consist of 
the wages he would have earned for the 


week, if he is paid by the week or longer 
period, or two per cent of the wages earned 
during his year of employment (May 1 to 
April 30), including his vacation indemnity, 
if paid on any other basis. In situations 
where an employer provides board and 
lodging, the new regulation, unlike the 
former order, does not stipulate that the 
value fixed by minimum wage orders of 
board and lodging provided in whole or in 
part by the employer must be added to the 
wages before holiday pay is determined. 
Instead, it includes board in the list of 
benefits which are not to be affected by a 
holiday with pay. Others are contributions 
to a pension fund or to a group life insur- 
ance policy and sick benefits. 

As formerly, an employee whose labour 
contract is cancelled before he has taken 
his vacation must be paid an indemnity 
consisting of the wages due him at his 
holiday time and two per cent of the wages 
earned after the May 1 preceding termina- 
tion of employment. A new provision 
states that this indemnity is payable to 
the employee, not to his representatives, a 
fact which was not quite clear under the 
former order. 

An employer may not substitute a com- 
pensating indemnity for an annual vacation 
with pay except in cases provided for under 
this order. Labour contracts providing for 
shorter annual vacations or less favourable 
conditions than those authorized under this 
order are strictly forbidden. 

The stamp system described below with 
respect to manual workers in the construc- 
tion industry may be used by agreement 
between the employer and the employees 
to pay the remuneration or vacation 
indemnity provided for in Part II. 

The stamp system of vacation pay credits 
provided for in this order is similar to that 
authorized by Order No. 3A except that it 
has a wider coverage. It applies to all 
manual workers employed by employers 
whose principal business is building con- 
struction. 

The former order applied only to con- 
struction workers employed by employers 
carrying out building construction work or 
haying a place of business in either the 
Montreal or Hull zones. Construction 
workers whose habitual occupation was not 
connected with the building construction 
industry were also excluded under Order 
No. 3A. 

The main provisions are unchanged, 
however, Order No. 8, 1957, providing that 
every worker whose employment with one 
employer is not continuous throughout the 
vacation-with-pay period (May 1 to April 
30) must be given a vacation-with-pay 


credit of two per cent of his gross earn- 
ings from each employer. The employer 
is required to affix credit stamps on each 


‘pay day in the workman’s vacation-with- 


pay stamp book. The stamps and stamp 
books are to be purchased by the employer 
from the Commission before the beginning 
of the vacation-with-pay period. The 
employer, however, is no longer permitted 
to make a deduction to cover the cost of 
the book. 

At the end of the vacation-with-pay 
period the employee may redeem the 
stamps at the office of the Minimum Wage 
Commission. A new provision states that 
an employee who, on June 1 or on the 
cancellation of his contract, if earlier, has 
not received the indemnity to which he is 
entitled under this Order, may claim from 
his employer an indemnity equal to the 
value of the vacation-with-pay credits 
stamps which should have been affixed in 
his stamp book. 

A worker whose employment with one 
employer has been continuous throughout 
the vacation-with-pay period is to be 
granted a holiday of at least seven con- 
secutive days within 12 months from the 
end of the vacation-with-pay period and a 
vacation credit calculated in the manner 
described above. 

As in the previous order, there is a 
provision prohibiting agreements which 
offer construction workers less favourable 
conditions. 

A new general provision states that the 
Commission may furnish vacation-with- 
pay stamp books and credit stamps to 
employers and employees not governed by 
Part II of this order, and may impose 
whatever conditions it considers proper. 

Minimum Wages 

As previously indicated, Order No. 4, 
1953, the general minimum wage order 
which classifies establishments and under- 
takings according to the length of the 
work week and fixes wage rates for each 
group, the rates varying with the geo- 
graphical location, has been amended by a 
new provision which adds fishing establish- 
ments on the Magdalen Islands to the list 
of undertakings considered as having no 
regular work week. This includes estab- 
lishments where fish, mollusca, shellfish and 
other sea foods are prepared, kept, smoked, 
converted or canned. 

As a result of this order, employees 
employed in fishing establishments on the 
Magdalen Islands will be subject to the 
same wage provisions as the other estab- 
lishments which are deemed to have no 
regular work week. The wage rates will 

(Continued on page 364) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in December about 
75 per cent higher than in November but some 4 per cent lower than 
in December 1955. Statistics* show 265,098 claims received in month 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
December was about 75 per cent higher 
than in November but some 4 per cent 
lower than in December 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 265,098 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 151,356 in Novem- 
ber and 276,454 in December 1955. 

The count of the registers in the “live 
file” indicated a sharp rise as of December 
31 over November 30, the totals being 
398,244 (315,220 males and 83,024 females) 
on December 31 and 215,378 (155,850 males 
and 59,528 females) on November 30. The 
December figures include 28,245 registers 
pertaining to seasonal benefit claimants. 
The bulk of the increase in the number of 
registers in the live file is due to an in- 
crease in the male segment of the claimants, 
which doubled from November to Decem- 
ber. On December 30, 1955, registers in 
the live file numbered 388,129—306,988 
males and 81,141 females (these figures 
include 47,272 registers identified for sea- 
sonal benefit claimants). 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 202,446, of which 149,919 
or 74 per cent were “entitled to benefit”. 
Of the 49,196 initial claims classed as ‘not 
entitled to benefit,’ 41,945 or 85 per cent 
were on behalf of claimants failing to fulfil 
the minimum contribution requirements. 
Total disqualifications, 7.e., those arising 
from initial, renewal, revised and seasonal 
benefit claims, amounted to 16,712, the 
chief reasons for disqualification being: 
voluntarily left employment without just 


cause, 6,153 cases; not capable of and not- 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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available for work, 3,547 cases; and refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work, 1,249 cases. 


New beneficiaries during December 
totalled 114,218, in comparison with 74,130 
during November and 107,597 during 
December 1955. 


A total of $12,528,015 was paid during 
December in compensation for 619,902 
weeks of unemployment, against $9,275,471 
and 478,265 weeks in November, and 
$11,942,873, 702,642 weeks and 4,532 days 
for December 1955. 


Complete weeks comprise about 90 per 
cent of the total weeks compensated 
during December in both 1956 and 1955. 
Similarly, the proportion of the partial 
weeks attributable to excess earnings 
remains at about the same level as one 
year ago, 1.e., about 66 per cent. 


The average weekly benefit rate for 
December 1956 was $20.21, as against $19.39 
for November and $17 for December 1955. 
The sharp rise in the current average rates 
over a year ago is due chiefly to the higher 
rates under the new Act, of which the full 
impact is only now being felt. The highest 
weekly rates payable under the 1940 Act 
were $24 for a claimant with a dependent 
and $17.10 if he had no dependent, and 
benefit rights in existence on October 2, 
1955, were continued under the revised Act 
until they were either used up or a year 
had passed since their establishment, which- 
ever occurred first. On claims filed under 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


the new Act, a claimant was required to 
prove a minimum of eight weeks’ contribu- 
tions under the new Act in order to be 
eligible for the new and higher rates 


(maximum $30 for claimants with a 
dependent and $23 if no dependent 
claimed). It should be pointed out, also, 


that even though the proportion of partial 
payments has not varied between Decem- 
ber 1956 and 1955, constituting about 10 
per cent of the total weeks compensated, 
there may be some difference in the degree 
to which weekly payments have been 
reduced, 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 155,000 for December, 
108,600 for November and 162,600 for 
December 1955. 


Seasonal Benefit 


Seasonal benefit as defined under the 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act 1955 
is comparable to that paid under the 
supplementary benefit provisions of the 
1940 Act (as amended in February 1950), 
with one important difference, 12.e., the 
supplementary benefit scheme was financed 
by an additional contribution of one cent 
per day by insured employees and their 
employers, and in some cases, deficits, had 
they occurred, would have been made up 
by Treasury. No special contributions are 
required for seasonal benefit under the 
revised Act. 

As heretofore, claims adjudicated during 
December and for which the statutory 
conditions are not fulfilled are immediately 
considered for seasonal benefit. Though 
no benefit is payable under these provi- 
sions for unemployment occurring prior to 
the week in which the first of January falls, 
claimants may serve the waiting period in 
December and, if circumstances warrant, 
they may claim benefit commencing with 
that week. 

To qualify for seasonal benefit, the 
claimant must fulfil one of the following 
conditions: that at least 15 contribution 
weeks were recorded on his behalf since 
the Saturday preceding the 81st day of 
March prior to the date of claim (group A) 
or that his. most recent benefit period 
terminated since the preceding 15th day of 
April (group B). 

The weekly benefit rate for a claimant 
in group A is based on the average of the 
weekly contributions paid on his behalf 
during the interval specified, while for 
those in group B the rate is that estab- 
lished on the most recent benefit period. 


Claimants for seasonal benefit must 
comply with all the provisions of the Act 
except those relating to the minimum con- 
tributions, and the method of determining 
the weekly rate and total entitlement. 

Claims considered for seasonal benefit 
totalled 41,896; 132 of these were renewal 
seasonal benefit claims filed. Of 41,837 
claims adjudicated, 26,593 were entitled to 
benefit, 72 of which were renewal claims. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an un- 
employment register in the live file on the 
last working day of the month numbered 
28,245 (22,166 males and 6,079 females). 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,745,934 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At December 31, employers registered 
numbered 288,774, an increase of 1,787 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 1956, 4,059 investiga- 
tions were conducted by district investi- 
gators across Canada. Of these, 3,325 were 
spot checks of postal and counter claims 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory con- 
ditions. The remaining 734 were investi- 
gations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 55 cases, 
15 against employers and 40 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 358.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$21,653,382.16 compared with $21,038,964.17 
in November and $20,624,583.57 in Decem- 
ber 1955. Benefit payments in December 
amounted to $12,515,533.79, compared with 
$9,258,141.20 in November and $11,928,501.78 
in December 1955. The balance in the fund 
at December 31 was $926,776,830.22; at 
November 30 there was a balance of 
$917,638,981.85 and at December 31, 1955, 
of $890,857,489.63. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Plan for 


Commercial Fishermen Announced 


Minister of Labour states in House of Commons that contributions will 
begin April 1 and consideration of applications for benefit January 1, 
1958. Payment of benefits restricted to period January to mid-April 


On February 5, the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, announced in 
the House of Commons that an unem- 
ployment insurance plan for fishermen had 
been worked out and approved by the 
Government. 

The Minister said: 

“The Commission is now taking the 
necessary steps through its regional and 
appropriate local offices to have the plan 
commence on April 1 next for the collec- 
tion of contributions into the fund, and 
to commence on January 1 next for a 
consideration of applications for benefit. 


“Under this plan commercial fishermen 
will be covered regardless of whether they 
are wage-earners, or work on shares as 
co-adventurers, or carry on their fishing 
operations alone. For those who are paid 
wages, the employer and the employee will, 
of course, make the contributions in the 
regular way. 

“Fishermen who do not work for wages 
have no employer in the ordinary sense. 
It will be necessary in their case for the 
person who first buys or acquires a fisher- 
man’s catch to be treated as the employer 
for the purpose of making the contribu- 
tions and keeping the records. 


“In general, the rates of contributions 
and benefits will be the same as those 
applying to all other insured workers. 


“The period when benefit may be paid 
will be restricted to the time of year when 
most fishermen are unemployed. The plan, 
therefore, provides for the payment of 
benefit only between the beginning of 
January and the middle of April, for. such 
number of weeks as the claimant may be 
entitled to, with a minimum of ten. Pro- 
vision is made for integrating fishing 
contributions with contributions from other 
insured employment. 

“Contributions into the fund will com- 
mence as from April 1 next, but I wish to 
make it clear that these contributions will 
not count for any benefit until the begin- 
ning of January 1, 1958.” 

To an inquiry by T. S. Barnett (CCF, 
Comox-Alberni) as to when copies of the 
regulations will be available to members 
of the House, the Minister replied :— 

“The regulations are now under prepara- 
tion. As my hon. friend realizes, the first 
phase has to do with regulations covering 
contributions into the fund. These will be 
completed and will be made known to the 
offices affected before the opening date of 
April 1. The other regulations which have 
to do with the benefits will not be com- 
pleted until after that date, so there will 
be a series of regulations and as they are 
completed they will be made available.” 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1327, January 24, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
49 years of age, had worked as a stenog- 
rapher in Edmonton, Alta., from February 
22, 1954, to June 8, 1956, when she left 
voluntarily and moved to Drayton Valley, 
Alta., where her husband was employed. 
On June 18, 1956, she filed an initial 
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application for benefit and registered for 
employment as a bookkeeper. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit from June 10 to 
July 14, 1956, for separating from her 
employment voluntarily and without just 
cause, and for an indefinite period, also as 


of June 10, 1956, on the grounds that, by 


moving to Drayton Valley, where there 
were no reasonable opportunities of 
employment, she rendered herself not 
available for work, pursuant to Sections 
60(1) and 54(2)(a) of the Act respectively. 


From these disqualifications the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 
that, while her sole reason for leaving her 
employment was to be with her husband, 
she had been dissatisfied for the past two 
years with certain working conditions of 
the job. She stated -also that Drayton 
Valley was a thriving oil town with plenty 
of employment opportunities and that, 
although her age did not favour’ her 
chances of obtaining work, she was never- 
theless seeking employment. 


The board of referees, after having 
heard the claimant in Edmonton on July 
4, 1956, unanimously dismissed the appeal. 
The board expressed the opinion that, 
while it was a wife’s duty to live with 
her husband, in moving from a large centre 
such as Edmonton, which offered many 
employment opportunities, to a small town 
like Drayton Valley, the claimant had not 
shown just cause for voluntarily leaving 
her employment. The board felt also that 
the claimant was not available for work, 
mainly because her chances of finding 
employment in Drayton Valley were 
limited and she was not prepared to leave 
that town to obtain work elsewhere. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire. 


In a memorandum dated August 24, 
1956, the regional claims officer stated that 
there was little demand for female book- 
keepers in Drayton Valley, which had a 
population of only 2,600, that the admin- 
istrative work of most companies there was 
done in Calgary or Edmonton, and that 
the town had a hotel, a theatre, four 
coffee-shops and two cash-and-carry stores. 


Conclusions: The unanimous finding of 
the board of referees is in accordance with 
the facts, the provisions of the Act and 
the jurisprudence laid down in similar 
cases. 

As it has often been pointed out by the 
Umpire, unemployment insurance is essen- 
tially designed to cover cases of involuntary 
and short-term unemployment and not 
cases of persons who deliberately leave 
their employment in large centres and 
move to isolated and sparsely populated 
areas, thereby exposing themselves to 
lengthy periods of unemployment. 

In the present case the claimant stated, 
in her appeal to me, that she had not 
applied for work up until that time. 


It is an underlying principle of the Act 
that entitlement to benefit is conditional 
on a genuine desire to obtain work, and 
such desire can only be demonstrated by 
personal effort in that direction. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1330, January 24, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 33 years of age, who resides in 
Willowdale, residential suburb of metro- 
politan Toronto, worked as a calculator 
in a department store in that city from 
July 7, 1954, to August 6, 1955, when she 
left voluntarily because of illness. On 
January 4, 1956, she filed an initial claim 
for benefit, stating that she was available 
for work. The claim was allowed. 


On June 19, 1956, she turned down an 
offer of clerical employment with a Toronto 
publishing firm, as a 20-25-minute walk 
separated her home from public trans- 
portation and her doctor had advised her 
to refrain from over-fatigue in view of a 
rheumatic fever condition. She stated, 
however, that she was ready to accept work 
in Willowdale. The local office commented 
that only one possible opening had been 
found for her in that area since January 
1956 and that she had failed the medical 
examination required. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for an 
indefinite period as from June 17, 1956, 
because in his opinion she had so restricted 
the area in which she would accept 
employment that she was considered as not 
available for work (Section 54(2)(a) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and submitted a medical certifi- 
cate dated June 29, 1956, in which it was 
stated that she would be capable of 
employment only after hospitalization. 

The board of referees which heard the 
claimant in Toronto on July 30, 1956, 
unanimously allowed the appeal on the 
grounds that the physical condition which 
prevented the claimant from accepting 
employment in downtown ‘Toronto had 
been brought to the attention of the local 
office when she had filed her claim for 
benefit in January, also in March and April 
1956, and that, since she had nevertheless 
been allowed to remain in receipt of bene- 
fit, she should still continue to receive 
benefit. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, contending 
that the claimant had been rightfully 
disqualified for non-availability for work. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 209 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 144 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Ministed of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Detence “Production... oc ease ee ee 135 $948,744.00 
Post! Office: ie Sc vat ot tee ice er eee ee 16 387,380.81 
RIG I MP. gsvaxcusisiated® caxstendtotelanss Aenea ee 1 7,920.00 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $5,534.39 was collected from 14 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 254 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Shearwater N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of school extension. 
Camp Gagetown N B:; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of school. Fergus Ont: 
Marshall Bros, repairs to basements of 9 units. Fort William Ont: Home Development 
Co, construction of housing units. Toronto Ont: Bennett & Wright Contractors Ltd, 
supply & installation of mechanical & electrical equipment in boiler house, Regent Park 
South. Kamloops B C: Cal-Kam Construction & Realty Co Ltd, *repairs to founda- 
tions. New Westminster B C: Rosenquist & Sons, interior painting, Glenview Project. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Norway House Indian Agency Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, rewiring of Cross Lake 
IRS & installation of generating equipment. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Hillas Electric 
Co, rewiring of St Paul’s IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Hillas Electric Co, 
rewiring of Blue Quills IRS. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Moore Electric, electrical 
alterations to Sechelt IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving, drainage & fencing, ete, of 
garage & DIS depot, Willow Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Westeel Products Ltd, 
*alterations to administration bldg D-2. Casey Que: International Water Supply Ltd, 
*locating & developing of well. Camp Borden Ont: W B Sullivan Construction Ltd, 
construction of physical training bldg & outside services. Rockcliffe Ont: Beaver Con- 
struction Co, construction of sewer extension & improvements at sewage outfall, RCAF 
Station. Churchill Man: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of POL storage tanks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Fredericton N B: John A Kennedy & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting of armoury. 
Ste Therese Que: Charney Bros Inc, interior painting of PMQs. Camp Borden Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs; D M Hawkins & Co, 
interior painting of PMQs. Centralia Ont: Arthur Hall, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Boundary Bay B C: R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to control 
tower, RCAF Station. Greenwood N 8S: Kentville’s Hardware Store Ltd, replacement of 
roof on hangar, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Thomas Clark, repairs to wall, bldg No Bi. 
Willow Park. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, repairing of asphalt paving, Point 
Edward Naval Base. Longueuil Que: Tweddle Ltd, repairs to heating plant, Naval 
Armament Depot. Montreal Que: Tree Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow, DND prop- 
erty, 350 Chabanel St; Lester Bros Reg’d, interior painting of armouries. St Johns Que: 
Richards Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, overhauling of hangar doors, RCAF Station. Sher- 
brooke Que: Gerald Boissonneault, snow removal from DND properties. Ville La Salle 
Que: Broadway Paving Co Ltd, paving of parade ground, Naval Supply Centre. Downs- 
view Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, inspection tightening of power distribution lines, 
No 1 Supply Depot. Listowel Ont: Starr Construction, repairs & painting at armouries. 
Milton Ont: Breen Bros Ltd, installation of hot water system in armouries. - Ottawa Ont: 
J Becker Inc, repairing of underground steam & return line, RCAF Station; James T 
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Purcell, interior painting of bldg No 208, RCEME workshop, Airport. Welland Ont: 
E S Fox, Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of drainage systems, resurfacing of roads, 
ete, armouries. Windsor Ont: L Fitch & Son, installation of ablution facilities, armouries. 


Department of Fisheries 


New Westminster B C: Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of 42-ft fisheries 
patrol vessel; Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of 45-ft fisheries patrol vessel. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: John Thompson-Leonard Ltd, supply & erection of boiler in heating 
plant, Montreal Road; Hurdman Bros Ltd, construction of ship model testing basin, 
phase 1, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Nationa! Revenue 


Roosville B C: Oglow Bros Building & Supply Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, 
residence & garage. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Leo Boudreau, installation of plumbing 
system in bldg. Halifax N S: Carter & Smith Ltd, installation of electrical facilities at 
Citadel. Pointe Pelee National Park Ont: Mac J Brian Ltd, installation of plumbing, 
electrical, water & sewer systems in comfort stations. Glacier National Park B C: 
Greenall Bros Ltd, construction of camps. Kootenay National Park B C: Engineered 
Buildings (Calgary) Ltd, construction of camp bldgs, Hawk Creek mile 20.5, Banff- 
Windermere Highway. Yoho National Park B C: Angus Plumbing & Heating, installa- 
tion of plumbing & heating systems in staff residence. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, alterations to bldg No 28, Buck- 
master’s Field; Cabot Construction & Supplies Ltd, additions & alterations to bldg No 6, 
Naval Dockyard; Argo Construction Ltd, construction of customs bldg. Stewiacke N 8S: 
Harold S Dewar, construction of RCMP quarters. Tiverton N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, wharf repairs. St Andrews N B: Modern Construction Ltd, extension to 
Atlantic Biological Station. West Saint John N B: J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, repairs 
to Customs Immigration Bldg. Blackpool (Lacolle) Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, 
resurfacing of customs inspection areas, Customs & Immigration Bldgs. Bonaventure 
Que: Fortunat Bernard, *dredging. Montreal Que: Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) Ltd, con- 
struction of Income Tax Bldg. Phillipsburg Que: Paul Boucher, addition & alterations 
to Customs Bldg. St Jean Que: Paul Boucher Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. St Juste du Lac Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, wharf repairs. Arnprior Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of foundations, ete & general repairs to bldg No 14, 
Civil Defence College. Kingston Ont: Norman James Pollitt, demolition of various bldgs. 
Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire laboratory bldg, 
NRC, Montreal Road; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of admin- 
istration bldg, Booth St; Ross-Meagher Ltd, renovation of Mortimer Bldg; George C 
Graves Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Ist floor, etc, old Printing Bureau; Trans 
Imperial Construction Ltd, alterations to 5th, 6th & 7th floors, Booth bldg; Rene Cleroux, 
installation of boiler feed pump, Central Heating Plant; Edge Ltd, replacement of water 
pipes, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Stanley G Brookes, installation of lighting fixtures 
& wiring, Victoria Museum; Stanley G Brookes, improvements to lighting, Postal 
Terminal; A Bruce Benson Ltd, alterations to Motor Bldg; Canarctic Refrigeration Ltd, 
supply & installation of ice cubes machine, Centre Block, Senate Side; William D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, alterations to postal accommodation bldg, 379 Catherine St; Lumo 
Electric, installation of boiler & oil burner, Royal Canadian Mint; Lumo Electric, addi- 
tions to heating & ventilation system in rolling mill room, Royal Canadian Mint; Rene 
Goulet Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Norlite Bldg; N A Bordeleau & Sons Ltd, 
repairs to chairs, House of Commons Galleries. Pigeon River Ont: Northland Machinery 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of water supply system in Customs & Immigration Bldg. 
St Thomas Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Teeswater Ont: A J Brown, 
construction of post office bldg. Toronto Ont: John Barry Salt, repointing & repairs to 
stonework, federal bldg No 1, Front St West. Walpole Island Ont: Bermingham Con- 
struction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Indian Head Sask: Hilsden & Co Ltd, construction 
of header house, Forest Nursery Station. Banff National Park Alta: Assiniboia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reinforcing concrete bridge, Pipestone Creek, Trans-Canada Highway; 
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Burns & Dutton Concrete Construction Co Ltd, reinforcing concrete bridge over Bow 
River, Trans-Canada Highway; W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base: 
course & prime coat, mile 31-43, Trans-Canada Highway. Meanook Alta: Norman Hoff 
Construction Ltd, construction of bldg & ground work, Dominion Observatory. Wood 
Buffalo Park Alta: H Kelly & Co Ltd, construction of Lake Claire abattoir. Colwood 
B C: Pageific Piledriving Co Ltd, repairs & rebuilding of fire walls, RCN Fuel Oil Depot. 
Comox B C: Todd Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCAF wharf. Esquimalt B C: 
G H Wheaton Ltd, construction of chain storage platform. Sidney B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Yoho National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete bridge over Ottertail River, Trans-Canada Highway. Fort 
McPherson N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, supply & installation of warm air 
heating system for day school & teacherage; Hillas Electric Co, construction of pole 
line & supply & installation of electrical services for warehouse, office bldg, hostel, 
teacherage, day school & walk-in refrigerator; H Kelly & Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of hot water heating system for hostel & plumbing services for hostel, teacherage & 
day school. 


(Contracts Awarded Previous to January 1957) 


Lauzon Que: La Cie de Carrelages de Quebec Ltee, installation of quarry tile floor, 
Champlain Drydock. Hast Angus Que: Oscar Bergeron, supply & installation of furnaces 
in public bldg. Hull Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, extension of services to machinery & 
equipment in “H” Section, National Printing Bureau. Montreal Que: Duromastic 
Asphalt Ltd, laying of asphalt, Customs Examining Warehouse; J J Shea Ltd, exterior 
painting of Customs Examining Warehouse; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning, 
pointing & waterproofing of Postal Station “H”. Ottawa Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning 
Co Ltd, cleaning interior stonework of Senate Chamber & Gallery, Parliament Bldgs. 
Toronto Ont: Canadian Rogers Eastern Ltd, renewal of window sills, City Delivery 
Bldg, Bay & Front Sts; John William Cole, installation of burglar alarms & safe 
enclosures at various post office locations. Gretna Man: Ernest E Jack (McBain & Jack). 
alterations & renovations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Bowyer-Boag Ltd, modifica- 
tion to heating system in Commercial Bldg. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
provision of parking lot at federal bldg. Banff Alta: Bernard A Scott, alterations to 
administration bldg. Vancouver B C: R D Bristowe Ltd, reroofing old portion of federal 
bldg. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Miron & Freres Ltee, construction of pipeline for water intake, 
municipalities of Longueuil & Jacques Cartier; S D Miller & Sons, construction of 
collector sewer & outfalls, municipalities of Montreal South, Jacques Cartier, St Lambert 
& Preville; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, modification of Jacques Cartier Bridge; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction & maintenance of approach to Honore Mercier Bridge 
& demolitions; Atlas-Winston Ltd, excavation of channel & construction of dyke, 
station 900-00 to 930-00, embankments & CPR bridge substructure; J M Langlois, 
production of railway ballast & roadway base material, Cote Ste Catherine; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for vertical lift bridges near Caughnawaga ; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for vertical lift bridges, St 
Lambert Lock; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure from Piers 14 
to 29, Honore Mercier bridge extension. Soulanges Section Que: Dominion Structural 
Steel Ltd, erection of St Louis & Valleyfield vertical lift bridges over ship channel, 
Beauharnois Canal; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, construction of superstructure of 
NYC swing bridge, Upper Beauharnois Lock; Dominion Structural Steel Co Ltd, supply 
& erection of vertical lift spans for St Louis & Valleyfield Bridges. Cornwall Ont: John 

Entwistle, installation of water supply, Courtauld’s Ltd. Cornwall Island Ont: McNamara 
- Construction Co Ltd, construction of substructure of high level bridge over South Channel; 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging, station 16-00 to station 74-00, International 
Rapids Section; Marine Industries Ltd, dredging & channel improvements, Interna- 
tional Rapids Section. Iroquois Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs & dismantling of 
Atwater Swing Bridge & re-erection at Iroquois, International Rapids Section ; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, reinforcing of Iroquois Swing Bridge, International Rapids Section. Port 
Colborne Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd & McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging, station 1231-00 to 1460-00, Welland Ship Canal. Thorold Ont: Russell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, dredging, guard gate to station 710-00, Welland Ship Canal. Ont & 
Que: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, supply & erection of wire rope fenders at locks, 
Iroquois, Cote Ste Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois ; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada_ 
Ltd. supply & installation of valve operating machines at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste. 
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Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; Timberland Machines Ltd, supply & erection of 
stiff-leg derricks at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of sector gates at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste 
Catherine & Upper Beauharnois; Northern Equipment Ltd, supply & installation of 
standby diesel generator at locks, Iroquois & Cote Ste Catherine; Canadian Vickers Ltd, 
supply & erection of mitre gates at locks, Iroquois, St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine & 
Beauharnois; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of taintor lock 
valves at locks, Iroquois, St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine, Upper & Lower Beauharnois, 
& taintor regulating valves at Upper Beauharnois. 


Department of Transport 
Gander Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road, airport. 
Torbay Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg & related 
work at airport. London Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon bldg & related work. Princeton B C: 8 & S Electric Ltd, erection of boundary 


fence at airport. 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 359) 


Conclusions: On the facts before me 
I consider that the board of referees 
erroneously found that the claimant was 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

In the light of the claimant’s self- 
restricted availability for work, her failure 
to pass a medical examination for pros- 
pective employment, the medical certificate 
submitted on June 29, and the apparent 
lack of personal efforts to find a job, it 
is manifest that the condition which forced 
her to withdraw from the labour field in 
August 1955 still existed when she filed a 
claim for benefit in January 1956. While 
the insurance officer may not have had 
the necessary facts in his possession to 
disqualify her under Section 66 of the Act 
(separation from work by reason of illness) 
at the time of her claim, he would have 
been justified to do so, with retroactive 
effect to the date of her claim, when the 
medical certificate was made available in 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 365) 


be those set for Zone II]. The minimum 
rate payable to experienced workers is 41 
cents an hour. Inexperienced workers, that 
is, apprentices and employees who are not 
doing skilled work or work requiring training, 
must be paid at least 31 cents an hour. The 
number of inexperienced workers, however, 
may not exceed 20 per cent of the total 
number of employees in the establishment. 


Collective Agreements 
(Continued from page 339) 

Under about 17 per cent of the contracts, 
standard hours of work were reduced. 
The only concentration was in 29 agree- 
ments which reduced weekly hours to 40. 

Pension plans, group health insurance 
plans and escalator clauses received only 
a small amount of attention. Only 30 
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June 1956, under a new re-adjudication 
within the terms of Section 79. This he 
did not choose to do, and the question 
which was placed before the board of 
referees and is now before me is whether 
or not the claimant was available for work, 
within the meaning of the Act, when she 
failed to apply for the employment notified 
to her, considering the fact that she limited 
her employability to the Willowdale area. 

Any claimant who, after several months 
of unemployment, limits his availability 
for work to a district where his chances 
to find employment are very limited, 
disqualifies himself under the Act. This 
applies a fortiort to a claimant whose 
capability of work is impaired. 

For those reasons the board should have 
maintained the disqualification imposed by 
the insurance officer, which is reinstated as 
from the date on which this decision shall 
be communicated to the claimant. 


No overtime rates are provided for these 
employees nor are they eligible for weekly 
rest or the three-hour minimum. How- 
ever, they are entitled to an annual holi- 
day with pay and the other benefits 
provided under Order 3, 1957, described 
above. 


cost-of-living escalator clauses were found 
among the agreements examined, and the 
large majority of these had been carried 
over from previous agreements. On the 
other hand, in seven of the new agreements 
escalator clauses previously in operation 
were discontinued. 


———- ns 


WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Salaries and Hours of Work 


in Municipal Government Service 


Salaries of police constables, firefighters and labourers were raised in 
1956 in approximately 70 per cent of the 77 Canadian municipalities 
surveyed, and hours of work were reduced in about 11 per cent of them 


Information based on returns from 77 
municipalities across Canada shows that 
approximately 70 per cent of them increased 
salaries of police constables, firefighters and 
labourers from 1955 to 1956. Hours of 
work per week were reduced in approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the same cities. 
This information is obtained from the 
annual survey of wage rates at October 1 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The accompanying table shows the 
maximum basic salaries* of first class police 
constables and firefighters, hourly wage 
rates for works department labourers, and 
standard hours of work per week for each 
of these three groups of workers. The 
data apply to the pay period preceding 
October 1, 1955 and 1956. Comparable 
data for the years 1954 and 1955 appeared 
in the May 1956 issue of the Lasour 
GazerTe (p. 563). This year, for the first 
time, information for Chicoutimi and 
Rouyn in Quebec has been included in 
the table. 

The highest salaries were paid to both 
police constables and firefighters in 
Toronto, Windsor, New Westminster and 
Vancouver, and to firefighters in Prince 


*The ‘maximum basic salary’ for police constables 
and firefighters is the salary paid after the proba- 
tionary and training period has been completed, fre- 
quently from three to five years, but before long- 
term service increases are obtained. It includes 
cost-of-living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, transporta- 
tion, etc. In almost every instance, the salaries 
listed are those received by the majority of the 
police constables or firefighters in each of the 
communities, 


Rupert. These employees received salaries 
in excess of $4,000 per year. Both police 
constables and firefighters were paid the 
same rate of pay in several cities in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while in 
most centres in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, salaries for police constables 
were slightly higher than those for fire- 
fighters. In several centres of British 
Columbia, salaries for firefighters were 
higher than those for police constables. 

Most of the increases received in 1956 
by police constables and firefighters were 
of comparable size. A total of 73 cities 
reported salaries for police constables and 
of these, 52 showed salary increases over 
1955; the increases ranged from $55 to $600. 
In the case of firefighters, 51 of 72 report- 
ing cities granted increases, ranging from 
$39 to $399. 

Hourly wage rates shown for labourers 
are those paid to workers in that category 
in the works department of the munici- 
pality, although labourers in other civic 
departments are often paid at the same 
rates. In some cases where ranges of 
rates are given, the lower figure represents 
the starting wage rate and the higher one 
the maximum rate paid to labourers, 
generally to those engaged in more 
strenuous work. 

The hourly. wage rates paid in 1956 
to civic labourers varied from $0.75 in 
Charlottetown to $1.68 in Vancouver. The 
size of the hourly increases from 1955 to 
1956 ranged from 14 cents per hour in 
Sorel to 20 cents in St. Thomas. The 
average increase was approximately 6 cents 
per hour in 59 cities reporting higher rates. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Canada, January 1957* 


At the beginning of the year, eight 
work stoppages resulting from strikes or 
lockouts that began in the latter part of 
1956 had not been settled. Two of the 
stoppages began in September, one in 
October, three in November, and two in 
December. Only two of them involved 
more than 100 workers and a time loss 
totalling more than 5,000 man-days. 


During January, two of the stoppages, 
with 91 workers, were settled; the other 
six, involving 398 workers, remained un- 
concluded at January 31. 


Workers directly involved in the eight 
stoppages numbered 489, and their time- 
loss during January amounted to 11,255 
man-days. From the date of commence- 
ment of the stoppages to the end of 
January, 34,550 man-days had been lost. 


Added to the eight carried over from 
the previous year, sixteen strikes or lock- 
outs began during January. In one, the 
strike by locomotive firemen of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, more than 2,500 
workers were directly involved and more 
than 65,000 other employees of the Com- 
pany were laid off for the nine days of 
the, strike. Another stoppage of 1,000 
workers in the ladies’ garment trades 
lasted less than one day. A dispute at 
a Nova Scotia coal mine also involved 
approximately 1,000 workers. Two of the 
stoppages directly concerned 500 or more 
workers, and each of four included between 
100 and 500 workers. 


Of the sixteen strikes or lockouts 
commencing during January, nine, directly 
affecting 5,009 workers, were of relatively 
short duration, having been concluded by 
the month’s end. Still in existence at the 
end of the month were seven involving 
1,979 workers. 

Workers directly concerned in the six- 
teen work stoppages commencing during 


January totalled 6,988. Their lost time in 
the month amounted to 41,425 man-days, 
more than half of which was caused by 
the strike of CPR firemen. 


The 24 strikes in existence during 
January directly involved 7,477 workers in 
a time loss of 52,680 man-days. In Table 
G-1 at the back of this issue, these figures 
are compared with similar statistics for 
December 1956 and for January 1956. The 
table shows a moderate increase in strike 
or lockout activity in January 1957 com- 
pared with the previous month, but a 
substantial drop compared with a year ago. 


As noted above, two of the stoppages 
carried over from 1956 and nine of those 
commencing during the first month of this 
year were terminated by January 31. Thus, 
at the end of the month there were 
thirteen strikes or lockouts still in progress, 
involving 2,377 workers; 1,000 workers were 
concerned in one case and 600 in another. 
None of the remainder involved more than 
200 persons. 

A complete list of stoppages in effect 
during the month of January is shown in 
Table G-2 at the back of the book. The 
list is divided into those that began prior 
to January and had not been concluded by 
the first of the month, and those beginning 
during the month. For stoppages that 
ended during January, the termination date 
is given. Also shown is the time-loss 
during January and the total loss in man- 
days to January 31 or the termination date 
where applicable. It will be noted that a 
stoppage at L’Assumption Shoe Limited, 
which began on September 19 and ended 
on November 11, is included in the table. 
This stoppage had been shown as still in 
progress in December, but information 
received in January confirmed that it had, 
in fact, been ended in November. 


a 


Strike activity in the United States during January was at a relatively low level 
compared with the same month in most years since the war. A preliminary report by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics shows a total of 325 work stoppages in progress during 


the month, including those continuing from previous months. 
Idled were 80,000 workers for an estimated time loss of 550,000 man-days. 


Of the 


stoppages in effect in January, 225 began during the month; these involved 60,000 workers. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, February 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949— 
100) moved from 120.3 to 120.5 between 
January and February to establish a new 
high.* The February index stands 3.5 per 
cent above the level of a year ago. 

The current month’s changes in group 
indexes were very slight, except for “other” 
commodities and services, which advanced 
0.6 per cent. 

The food index moved from 117.1 to 
117.2 as numerous slight increases through- 
out all foods were nearly offset by some- 
what larger price decreases in coffee, eggs, 
lettuce and tomatoes. The only item to 
register a significant increase was sugar. 

The shelter index increased a further 0.1 
per cent from 183.6 to 133.8, following 
small increases in both the rent and home- 
ownership components. 

The only group to decline was clothing, 
which moved from 107.6 to 107.4 as sale 
prices for women’s winter coats and over- 
shoes, as well as boys’ parkas, outweighed 
a further increase in the price of men’s 
suits. 


Household operation changed from 119.0 
to 119.1 as price increases occurred for fuel 
oil and a number of items of furniture, 
textiles and utensils. Lower prices were 
recorded for floor coverings, detergents and 
floor wax. 

The increase in “other” commodities and 
services from 123.1 to 123.8 resulted from 
a substantial advance in hospital room 
rates combined with increases for gasoline, 
drug and personal care items, and alcoholic 
beverages. 

The index for February last year stood 
at 116.4. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 109.9, shelter 131.5, clothing 
108.6, household operation 116.7, and 
other commodities and services 119.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1957 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in five of the ten regional cities 
between December 1956 and January 1957, 
unchanged in two, and lower in three 
cities.* 

Changes were all quite moderate, ranging 
from an increase of 0.3 per cent in both 
Winnipeg and Vancouver to a decrease of 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


0.2 per cent in both Ottawa and Edmonton- 
Calgary. 

In foods, prices were higher in most 
cities for sugar, jam, tea, cheese, potatoes 
and fats. Eggs, imported vegetables and 
pork were generally lower. Men’s wear 
increased in most cities. Coal prices were 
up in seven of the ten regional cities. New 
passenger cars showed further price in- 
creases, following complete pricing of 1957 
models. Toilet soap increased in most 
regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Winnipeg --0.4 to 118.8; 
Vancouver +0.4 to 122.1; St. John +0.2 
to 107.7+; Halifax +0.1 to 118.6; Saint 
John +0.1 to 121.2; Ottawa —0.2 to 
121.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 117.2; 
Montreal —0.1 to 120.6. Toronto and 
Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged at 
123.1 and 117.1 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1957 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced 0.6 per cent 
between December and January to 229.4 
from 228.1, and was 3.3 per cent higher 
than the 222.0 registered in January 1956. 


Increases over December were regis- 
tered in seven of the eight component 
groups, non-ferrous metals registering the 
only decline. 

Vegetable products index advanced 1.6 
per cent to 203.5 from December’s 200.3, 
due mainly to higher prices for sugar, 
potatoes, onions, lemons and No. 2 Ontario 
peas that outweighed lower prices for raw 
rubber, cocoa beans and cocoa butter. 


The animal products index rose 0.8 per 
cent to 237.6 from 235.8, increased prices 
for calves, veal carcasses, calf skins and 
pork products more than counter-balancing 
decreased prices for grayfish oil, poultry, 
cheese and eggs. 

The index for non-metallic minerals rose 
0.4 per cent to 187.4 from 186.6. The 
chemicals group index also rose 0.4 per 
cent to 181.8 from 181.1. 

In the wood products group lower prices 
for wallboard, cedar and some fir products 
were insufficient to halt the 0.2-per-cent 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949= 100 


130 


Index 1948=100 
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1952 1953 


increase in the index to 298.8 from 298.1. 
Increased prices for castings, tin plate and 
some hardware items were the main con- 
tributors to a rise of 0.2 per cent in the 
iron products index to 250.3 from 249.7. 
The index for textile products rose frac- 
tionally (0.1 per cent) to 234.6 from 234.3. 

Non-ferrous metals, the only group to 
record a decline, fell 0.3 per cent to 189.9 
from 190.4. 


The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) advanced 
0.6 per cent to 211.6 from December’s 
210.3, reflecting gains in both eastern and 
western indexes. The field products index 
rose 1 per cent to 166.0 from 164.4 as 
higher quotations for eastern potatoes, hay 
and peas and western rye more than offset 
lower prices for western potatoes and flax, 
and eastern wheat, oats, rye and corn. 
Animal product index recorded a rise of 
0.4 per cent to 257.2 from 256.2; most 
livestock prices registered gains but steers 
were off slightly. Prices were also higher 
for fluid milk, eastern cheesemilk and 
western butterfat, but lower for eggs and 
eastern poultry. 


The residential building material index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.2 per cent to 293.3 
from 292.7, reflecting increased quotations 
for some lumber items and cement. Lower 
prices for electrical wire and shellac con- 
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1955 1956 1957 


tributed to small losses in the electrical 
equipment and paint and glass groups. 


The non-residential building index 
(1949=100) also rose in January to 130.0 
from 129.6 as scattered increases affected 
several. groups, including tile, blocks, brick 
and stone, cement, sand and gravel, and 
hardware. Indexes for the lumber and 
electrical equipment and material groups 
were fractionally lower. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1957 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) registered its fifth monthly 
increase in a row between mid-December 
and mid-January to reach yet another high. 
It rose 0.2 per cent from 118 to 118.2, 
which is 3.1 per cent higher than the index 
for January 1956. 

The average index for 1956 was 116.2. 

The January food index dropped 0.1 per 
cent, to 112.8, and the clothing index 
dropped 0*6 per cent to 106.4; but every 
other group index increased. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) rose to 103.1, 
a new high, between mid-October and mid- 
November 1956. The mid-October index 
was 102.7. 


ft 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazeTTs. 


List No. 103. 


Annuities 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LAROUR. 
ANNUITIES BRANCH. Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19565 Pp: 15. 


2. EprrortaL ResparcH Reports. Old- 
Age Annuities in Time of Inflation, by 
Martin Packman. Washington, 1956. Pp. 
691-708. 


Discusses variable-yield insurance plans 
whereby the policyholders’ premiums are 
invested in common stocks and retirement 
annuities move up or down in accordance 
with the yield from the securities. 


Automation 


3. CLracuz, Ewan. How Necessary is 
Automation to America? Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. Pp. 15. 


The author concludes that automation will 
result in a greater need for well-educated, 
highly-trained people; will create new jobs 
requiring new skills; will require more 
vocational guidance for young people; and, 
will require special provisions for workers, 
particularly older workers, who are dis- 
placed by automation. 


4, Binzic, Paut. The Economic Conse- 
quence of Automation. London, Secker & 
Warburg, 1956. Pp. 226. 


Partial Contents: What is Automation? 
Limits of Automation. Automation Eco- 


nomics? Must Automation Brin nem- 
ployment? Monetary Policy in the Auto- 
matic Age. Wages Policy. How Under- 
developed Countries are _ effected. | The 


Impact of Automation on National Defence. 
Advantages of Automation. What is there 
to be done? 


5. Huau-Jones, Epwarp Mavrice, ed. 
The Push-Button World; Automation To- 
day. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1956. Pp. 158. 


Contents: 1. Introduction, by the Harl of 
Halsbury. 2. The Scientific Basis, by R. H. 
Macmillan. 3. Automation in Engineering 
Production, by Frank G. Woollard. 4. The 
Trade Union Approach to Automation, by 
H. R. Nicholas. 5. Administrative Applica- 
tions of Automation, by W. Spencer. 
6. Social Aspects of Automation, by Michael 
Gy 7. A Summing-up, by EH. M. Hugh- 

ones. 


6. Lewis, Ricnarp H. Effects of Auto- 
mation on the Occupational Structure. 
Paper delivered...before the Annual 
Meeting of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, New York City, December 29, 1955. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1956. Pp. 15. 

The author discusses some types of auto- 
mation and the place of automation in the 


economy and its possible effects on employ- 
ment. 


7. Stewart, CHartes Davip. Implica- 
tions of Technological Progress. (An 
Address) before the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, October 3, 
1956. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
1956. Pp. 16. 


A discussion about automation. 


8. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Studies of Automatic Technology; a Case 
Study of a Large Mechanized Bakery. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 26. 

“This study describes the introduction of 
more automatic production methods at a 
large perishable goods bakery, indicates 
some of the effects of the changes on employ- 
ment, productivity, and working conditions 
and outlines some of the problems and the 
methods of adjustment adopted by manage- 
ment and labor.” 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were made in 
1956 and published by the Department of 
Labour, Canada. 


9. ApAaMson, Gordon SiNcLaIR. The 


Architectural Profession. Pp. 4. 


10. BuacksurN, Grorce G. The Problem 
of Winter Employment in Canada and 
what is being done to solve it. Pp. 4. 


11. CampseLt, JAN. Canada’s Federal- 
Provincial Program for the Rehabilitation 


of Disabled Civilians. Pp. 3. 
12. Greca, Mitton Fowisr. The Posi- 
tion of Organized Labour. Pp. 3. 
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13. HayrHorne, Gerorce Vz. Winter 


Employment Program. Pp. 4. 


14. Lucas, Ruona. Rehabilitation of the 


Disabled. Pp. 4. 


The author, who is secretary of the Com- 
mittee for the Guidance of the Handicapped 
of Greater Vancouver, tells about the work 
of the Committee. 


Bruce. The Social 
Rehabilitation of the 


15. MACKENZIE, 
Aspects of the 
Disabled. Pp. 3. 


16. Rosrnson, E. W. Frontier College. 
Pp. 4. 
The author is principal of Frontier College. 


17. Roycz, Marion. Equal Pay for 


Equal Work. Pp. 3. 


Planning to 
Pp. 4. 


18. THomson, WILLIAM. 
increase Winter Employment. 


Civil Service 


19. Cirizzens ReseARCH INSTITUTE OF 
Canapa. The Work of the Provincial 
Civil Service Commissions. Toronto, 1956. 
Pp. 6. 


20. U.S. Congress. Houss. ComMMiITTEE 
on Post Orrice AND Crvin Service. Study 
of Manpower Management in the Federal 
Government; Preliminary Report. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 77. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion and Departmental Personnel Manage- 
ment looked into the matter of cutting down 
on the hiring of more civil servants and of 
better utilizing the available staff. 


Employees-Training 


21. NationaL INstITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
Psycnotoay, Lonpon. Training Factory 
Workers; a Report on a Survey of the 
Training of -Semi-Skilled and Unskilled 
Workers in the United Kingdom carried 
out under Project 179 of the European 
Productivity Agency. London, Staples 
Press, 1956. Pp. 127. 

Analyzes organization and methods of 
training in two hundred factories which vary 
in size from 30 to 17,000 employees. Dis- 
cusses responsibility for training, who gives 
training, where it is given, the training of 
instructors, and records of trainee’s progress. 


22. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Training Workers in the Steel and 
Aluminum Industries. Pittsburgh, 1956. 
Pp. 20. 


This manual explains how to set up and 
maintain an apprenticeship program. It 
explains apprenticeship training and lists 
nine basic standards which must be included 
in any program that is acceptable to the 
United Steelworkers of America. . 
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Executive Ability 


23. Riscet, JoHN WALLACE. Executive 
Development; a Survey of Experience in 
Fifty American Corporations. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, c1952. Pp. 369. 

“Outlines policies and tested 


the training and development o 
business.” 


ractices for 
key men in 


24. VotuMER, Howarp M. Identifying 
Potential Supervisors; the Attitudes of 
Different Types of Ordnance Employees on 
the Characteristics of Successful First-Level 
Supervisors, by Howard M. Vollmer and 
Jack A. Kinney. Iowa City, Bureau of 
Labor and Management, College of Com- 
merce, State University of Iowa, 1955. 
Pp. 48. 

This report is a condensation of the find- 
ings of the first phase of a Supervisor Selec- 
tion Research Project in the Ordinance Corps 
of the Department of the Army. The first 
phase was concerned with analyzing the 
requirements for first-level supervisors in the 
many various occupational categories found 
in Ordnance installations. 


Fringe Benefits 


25. Bortz, Netson Markiry. Measuring 
Fringe Benefit Expenditures. (An Address) 
before Collective Bargaining Conference, 
American Management Association, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 1956. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 
Roan dc 

The author, who is Acting Chief of the 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, dis- 


cusses a few of the problems which arise in 
considering what is a fringe benefit. 


26. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unirep Srates or AMERICA. ECONOMIC 
Research DerartMENT. Fringe Benefits, 
1956. Washington, 1956. Pp. 40. 


Based on the response of 1,000 employers 
to a questionnaire. The findings revealed, 
among other things, that the average pay- 
ment in 1955 was 20.3 per cent of payroll, 
39.2 cents per payroll hour, or $819 a year 
for each employee. 


Human Relations 


27. Iowa. | UNIvERSITY. BUREAU. OF 
LABoR AND MANAGEMENT. Development of 
the Individual in Business and Industry; 
a Symposium. Iowa City, 1956. Pp. 32. 


Contents: Human Relations, its Challenge 
in Manpower Development for Business_and, 
Industry. Individualizing Training in Busi- 
ness. Motivation, Indoctrination, and Up- 
grading of New Employees. Self-Develop- 
ment through Self-Analysis. Training in 
Creative Thinking. Training in Management 
Problem Solving. Unleashing the Individual. 


28. Rincen, JoHN Wattace. Employee 
Interest in Company Success. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1956. Pp. 302. 

Deals with the relationship between man- 
agement and employees in eight companies. 


Contents: Reasons for Employee Interest 
in Company Success. The Employees’ 
Opinions of their Opportunities to Con- 
tribute to the Success of Their Companies. 
How Employee Interest Can Benefit a Com- 
pany. Characteristics related to Interest. 
Actions and Conditions which had Stimu- 
lated or Reduced Interest. Conversations 
and Messages which can Stimulate Interest. 


Industrial Disputes 


29. CarroTHERS, ALFRED WILLIAM Rooke. 
A Study of the Operation of the Injunc- 
tion in Labour-Management Disputes in 
British Columbia, 1946-1955, With Par- 
tecular Reference to the Law of Picketing. 
Toronto, CCH Canadian Limited, 1956. 

1oyera7la, 

Partial Contents: The Injunction. Hnforce- 
ment of the Injunction—Contempt of Court. 
A Study in the Law of Picketing. The 
Incidence of the Injunction in Labour- 
Management Disputes in British Columbia, 


1946-1955. The Operation of the Labour 
Injunction: Critique and Summary. 


30. GreAT Britain. Court or INquiIRY 
INTO THE CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE [RON AND STEEL 
TRADES EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
NationaAL JoIntT TRADE UNION’s CRrAFTS- 
MEN’S IRON AND STEEL CommMittTEE. Report. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 22. 

The dispute arose over wages and the 


eancellation of the National Procedure 
Agreement between the two parties. 


31. Great Britain. MrInistry or LABouR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED OF 27th JuLy, 1955, To INQUIRE 
INTO THE OPERATION OF THE DocK WoRKERS 
(REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT) SCHEME, 
1947. Port Transport Industry; Report. 
London, H.MS.O., 1956. Pp. 63. 

Among other things, The Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme pro- 
vides for the National Dock Labour Board 
on which both sides of the longshoring 
industry are represented. The Committee 


looked into some suggested amendments to 
the Scheme. 


_ Job Analysis and Specification 


32. Bence, EuGeENE JAcKSoN. Compen- 
sating Employees, including a Manual of 
Procedures on Job Evaluation and Merit 
Rating. Rev. and enl. ed. New London, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 1953. 
Pp. 93. 

Consists of three sections: Job EHvalua- 
tion, Merit Rating, and Incentive Pay. 
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33. FRYKLUND, VERNE CHARLES. Analysis 
Technique for Instructors. Rev. ed. 
Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co., 1956. Pp. 179. 

Analysis technique “is a technique by 
means of which the essential elements of 
an occupation, or any part of an occupa- 
tion or activity, are identified and listed 
for instructional purposes”. 


Labour Organization 


34. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
ConcRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


InpuUSTRIAL Union DerparTMENT. The 
Industrial Union Department. Washing- 
ton, 1956. Pp. 14. 

35. CANADIAN Lasour Concress. CLC 


Farmer Labour Program; a Farm Fair 
Project for 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 7. 


The proposed farmer-labour program pro- 
vides for the establishment of a “Farmer 
Meet Labour Tent” at farm fairs during the 
summer so that labour men and farmers can 
discuss their common objectives in the social 
and economic fields. 


COMMERCE OF THE 
The Right to 
Washington, 


36. CHAMBER OF 
Unitep States or AMERICA. 
work vs. the Union Shop. 
Us, Abies 7h 


Deals with the question of open and closed 
shop. 


37. CONFEDERATION DES  ‘TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CaANaDA. Procés-Verbal, 
Trente-cnquiéme Session du Congrés de 
la C.T.C.C., Montreal, 1956. Quebec, 1956. 
Pp. 299. 


38. Concress oF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
Researce. The Shop Steward; Key to a 
Strong Union. Washington, 1955. Pp. 56. 

This booklet tells the shop steward how 
to build up the union’s membership, how to 
settle grievances, how to enforce the con- 
tract, etc. A glossary of terms useful for 
shop stewards is included. 


39. FLEISCHMAN, Harry. Security, Civil 
Liberties and Unions, by Harry Fleischman, 
Joyce Lewis Kornbluh and Benjamin D. 
Segal. Washington, American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, 1956. Pp. 52. 

Describes union action in defending 
workers unjustly accussed as security risks. 


40. KennEDY, Douctas Ross. The 
Knights of Labor in Canada. London, 
University of Western Ontario, 1956. 
Pp. 127. 


The Knights of Labor were active in 
Canada from 1881 till the early 1900’s. The 
organization was concentrated in Ontario, 
Quebee and Manitoba. 
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41. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp.  Unionization among American 
Engineers, by James J. Bambrick, Albert A. 
Blum, and Hermine Zagat. New York, 
1956. Pp. 72. 

Some of the reasons given by engineers 
for joining unions are: dissatisfaction about 
professional status, salary dissatisfaction, no 
personal relationship between the individual 
engineer and his employer, no distinguishing 
job title, lack of planned training and pro- 
motion, lack of proper grievance procedures, 
a feeling of job insecurity. Most of the 
unionized engineers belong to firms in the 
aircraft, electrical, oil, and public utility 
industries. 


42. Sayre, J. Wooprow. Labor and the 
Government; Changing Government 
Policies toward Labor Unions, by J. 
Woodrow Sayre and Robert E. Rowland. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. 32. 

Traces the relations in the U.S. between 
the Government and Labour during the 19th 


and 20th centuries. Discusses the American 
legislation dealing with labour organization. 


43. SwHpnny, Vincent D. The United 
Steelworkers of America; Twenty Years 
Later, 1936-1956. Pittsburgh, 1956. Pp. 
239. 


A history of the United Steelworkers of 
America from its inception up to July 1956. 


Labcuring Classes 


44. CONFERENCE ON Lasor, New York 
UNIVERSITY. 9th, 1956. Proceedings. 
Albany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1956. 
Pp. 416. 


Conference held June 6, 7 and 8, 1956. 
Some of the topics discussed at the 
conference were: pension plans, employees’ 
benefit plans, supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans, and grievance procedures. 


45. EDMONTON. District PLANNING 
Commission. The Journey to Work in 
the Metropoltan Area of Edmonton. 
Edmonton, 1958. Pp. 27. 


46. Great Brirain. MInistry or LABOUR 
AND NationAL Service. Staffing and 
Organization of the Factory Inspectorate. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 48. 

This White Paper contains the result of 
a survey of the Factory Inspectorate of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
by a Departmental Working Party, and 
reports the decisions reached by the Min- 
ister which are being carried out. 
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47. Heprie, Atex. The African Worker 
in South Africa; a Study of Trade 
Unionism. London, 1956? Pp. 36. 

The author is leader of the Labour Party 
in the South African Parliament and has 
represented labour interests in the Transvaal 
Provincial Council and in Parliament for 15 
years. 


48. KamMmMuoLz, THEOPHIL Cart. The 
Role of the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Management-Labor Relation- 
ship today. Address before the Second 
Annual Labor-Management Institute, the 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Wash- 
ington, U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board, 1956. Pp. 21. 


49. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
Safety Subjects. Rev. ed. Washington, 
G.Pi0., 1956. “Pp. 280. 


Partial Contents: Development of the 
Industrial Safety Movement. Accident 
Causes. Safety a Responsibility of Man- 
agement. Safety Organization. Plant In- 
spection. Job Safety Analysis. Accident 
Investigation. Plant Housekeeping. Hand- 


Common Explosion Hazards. 
Lighting 
Personal Protective Equipment. 


50. U.S. Department or Lapor. The 
United States Department of Labor and 
What It does. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 20: 


ling Materials. 
Fire Prevention and Protection. 
and Color. 


Occupations 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
EconoMics AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Cana- 
dian Occupations Monographs. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1955. 2 Pamphlets. Con- 
tents: No. 37. Draughtsman. Pp. 19. 
No. 38. Welder. Pp. 15. 


Office Management 


52. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Establishing an Integrated Data-Processing 
System; Blueprint for a Company Pro- 
gram. New York, 1956. Pp. 183. 


Integrated data processing means a Cco- 
ordinated and uninterrupted flow of essen- 
tial information needed by management for 
making decisions, controlling operations and 
planning. This book describes data-processing 


_ machines in industry. 


53. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Organizing for Effective Systems Planning 
and Control. New York, 1956. Pp. 192. 


Describes the growth in industry of 
systems departments which oversee | the 
execution and control of company policy. 
Outlines experience in the following com- 
panies: Shell Oil, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, and Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company. 


54. U.S. Crvin Service Commission. How 
to conserve Stenographic and Typing 
Skills; a Handbook for Supervisors. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 10. 

Suggests an 8-Point Program for utilizing 
stenographic and typing personnel as follows: 
Conserve Energy; Conserve Time; Simplify 
Procedures; Use Skills to Advantage; 
Explain the Work; Keep Skills in Line with 


Those required by the Job; Dictate 
Effectively; Co-operate with Others. 
Older Workers 

55. ANGEL, JuvENAL LonDoNo. Occupa- 


tions for Men and Women after 46. 2d 
ed rev. and enl. New York, World Trade 
Academy Press, 1956. Pp. 177. 

Partial Contents: The Uphill Road in 
Finding Employment. Occupational Work- 
Sheet and Résumé for Workers over 45. 
Selected Positions for Men and Women 
according to Occupational Aptitudes. Job 
Classifications of 2,000 Leading Employers. 
Description of 125 Occupations: the Most 
Common Jobs open to Men and Women after 
45. Make Your Own Job by Setting up 
Your Own Business. The Possibility of 
Part-Time Employment. Counseling and 
training Middle Age Workers. 


56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Srarisrics. 
Summary of the Bulletin on Status of the 
Older Workers under Collective Bargaining 
Agreements. Washington, 1956. Pp. 4. 


Professional Workers 


57. CONFERENCE ON CANADA’S CRISIS IN 
HicHer Epucation, Orrawa, 1956. Papers 
presented at the Conference, November 
12th, 18th and 14th, 1966. Ottawa? 
National Conference of Canadian Universi- 


ties, 1956. 14 parts. 
Contents: Academic Failures, by T. H. 
Matthews. 


The Changing Pattern of Higher 
Education in French ae by Leon Lortie. 
Educational Structure: the English-Canadian 
Universities, by Sidney HE. Smith. Engi- 
neering Strength in Canada, by W. E. White. 
Government Support of Universities, Munic- 
ipal, Provincial, Federal, by N. A. M. 
MacKenzie. Private and Corporate Support 
of Canadian Universities, by H. J. Somers. 
Problems in Securing Staff: the Social 
Sciences, by B. 8. Keirstead. Problems of 
Securing Staff: the Physical and Natural 
Sciences, by P. R. Gendron. The Provision 

Staff: The Humanities, by A. 8. P. Wood- 
house. The Responsibility of the University 
in the Training of Technologists and Scien- 
tists, by EH. W. R. Steacie. The Role of the 
Humanities and Social Sciences in the Train- 
ing of Scientists and Technologists, by John 
Ely Burchard. Salaries and Related Con- 
ditions of Employment in Canadian Univer- 
sities, by Vernon C. Fowke. A Statistical 
Approach to Canada’s Crisis in Higher 
Education, by C. T. Bissell. Who Goes to 
University, by R. W. B. Jackson and W. G. 
Fleming. 
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58. EDUCATIONAL PoLiciIES COMMISSION. 
Manpower and Education. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 128. 

To alleviate the shortage of trained man- 


power, the Educational Policies Commission 
recommends: 


1. More effective education for a larger 
part of the population; 

2. More attention by schools and colleges 
to courses of study designed to train highly 
skilled workers and technicians; : 

3. More effective guidance and counselling 
programs; 

4. The education of all young people to 
the highest level of their abilities; 

5. Recruitment of qualified teachers. 


59. Lewis, Roy. Professional People in 
England, by Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 284. 

The authors discuss the following points, 
among others: What is a profession? The 
economics of professional services, profes- 
sional people in business, the socialized 
professions in Great Britain, the cost of 
professional training and the salaries paid, 
and the prospect for the professional worker. 


60. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON E\NGINEER- 
ING, SCIENTIFIC AND ‘TECHNICAL MANPOWER, 
Sr. ANDREWS-BY-THE SrA, N.B., 1956. Pro- 
ceedings. Toronto? A.V.: Roe Canada 
Limited? 1956. Pp. 48. Conference held 
September 9th to llth, 1956. 


Brief to the National Conference. 
Toronto? A.V. Roe Canada Limited? 
1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 
The conference was called for the follow- 
ing purposes: To discuss the manpower 
shortage in the fields of science and engi- 
neering in Canada and to suggest remedies; 
To consider how higher education in Canada 
affects economic and industrial development 
with special reference to scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians; To analyze the 
problems resulting from an increase in 
enrolment in higher education and to 
suggest some solutions. 


61. PotiticAaL AND Economic PLANNING. 
Graduate Employment, a Sample Survey. 
London, PEP and Allen’l& Unwin, 1956. 
Pp. 300. SS : f 

Reports the results of a sample survey 
conducted by PEP among men who gradu- 
ated in arts, science and technology in 1950 
to find out what employment they entered 
and to trace their careers from 1950 till 
the fall of 1954. 


62. US. Coneress. Joint, CoMMITTEE 
on Atomic Ewurcy. Energy and Scien- 
tific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 85. 

Covers the following points: 


1, present availability. of engineers and 
scientists; 2. the people already in these 
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professions; 3. the numbers who are gradu- 
ating from universities and colleges; 4. char- 
acteristics of the educational preparation in 
the various countries; and 5. the extent to 
which high schools and other secondary 
schools are preparing students for university 
work necessary for careers in engineering 
and science. 


Wages, Annual 


63. Curyster Corporation. Your Guide 
to the Supplemental Unemployment Bene- 
fit Plan. Detroit, 1956? Pp. 17. 


64. Forp Motor Company. Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefit Plan. Detroit, 1956. 
Pp. 18. 


65. GenreraL Morors Corporation. How 
the New SUB Plan will apply at GM; 
State Unemployment Benefits plus Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits. Detroit? 
1956. Pp. 16. 


66. WicknrsSHAM, Epwarp Dean. Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits; Legislative 
Implications of Some Recent Unemploy- 
ment Benefits Agreements. Iowa City, 
Bureau of Labor and Management, College 
of Commerce, State University of Iowa, 
1956. Pp. 23. 

In this study the author “examines the 
major Supplemental Unemployment Benefit 
plans, discusses current legislative consider- 
ations, explores the long-term social ques- 
tions involved, and explains why the time 
is opportune for a complete re-evaluation of 


the Unemployment Compensation system.” 
Cf. Preface. 


Wages and Hours 


67. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND ResearcH BraNcH. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
Annual Report No. 388, October 1955. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 257. 


68. GrmMour; Ropert W. Industrial Wage 
and Salary Control. New York, Wiley, 
1956. Pp. 261. 

Partial Contents: Planning a Job Analysis 
and Evaluation Program. Analysis of Job 
Content. Evaluation of Jobs and _ the 
Preparation of Specifications. Establishment 
of Administrative Controls. Installation of 
the New Job Classification System. Admin- 
istration of the Job Classification System. 


69. U.S. Concress. House. CommMirree 
on Epucation AND Lasor. Amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to make the 
Minimum Wage $1 an Hour effective 
March 1, 1956; Report to accompany H.R. 
7214. Washington, 1956. Pp. 3. 


70. -YOurTSLER, James §. Labor’s Wage 
Policies in the Twentieth Century. New 
York, Twayne, 1956. Pp. 344. 
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Contents: A Survey and Critique of Wage 
Theories. Labor’s Wage Demands 1900- 
1930. Labor’s Wage Demands 1930-1953. 
A Sampling of Wage Policies of AFL and 
C1O Affiliated Unions. Implications of the 
Guaranteed Wage. 


Women - Employment 


71. CANADA. DePARTMENT OF Lasour. 
EcoNoMIcs AND ResearcH BrancH. Report 
on Women in Science and Engineering. 
September 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 10. 


72. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS 
or EmpLoyers IN Pusiic AND Crvit Szr- 
vices. Nurses’ Conditions of Work; Report 
submitted by the Secretariat to the Inter- 
national Conference of Health Service 
Workers, Stockholm, 20 to 23 August, 1956. 
London, 1956. Pp. 57. 

Deals with such topics as hours of work, 


salaries, recruitment and training, holidays 
with pay, pensions and health protection. 


Miscellaneous 


73. ApuLT EpUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Councit or NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Ten 
Checkpoints for Better Booklets. New 
York, 11956. » Pp. 27. 

The ten checkpoints are: “1. What’s your 
aim? 2. Who’s your reader? 3. What does 
the reader think? 4. How will it get to 
reader? 5. Are your facts straight? 6. Are 
your suggestions workable? 7. Do you talk 
the reader’s language? 8. How will your 
booklet look? 9. Will the reader react as 
planned? 10. What’s your score?” 


74, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Essentials of Machinery Procurement and 
Development. New York, 1956. Pp. 71. 

This report tries “to cover the basic 
aspects of machinery acquisition, the factors 
that contribute to successful planning of such 
a program. These include: considerations of 
a financial and tax nature; the contractual 
safeguards that are necessary in procure- 
ment; the problems encountered in a diver- 
sified plant; the effective use of a limited 
budget for new equipment; and an over-all 
view of a procurement program in a large 
company (Merck Sharp & Dohme).” 


75. CuntraL Mortcace AND Hovsina 
Corporation. Apartment Building 
Standards. Minimum Requirements for 
Planning, Construction and Materials for 
Buildings upon which Loans are made under 
the National Housing Act, 1954. Ottawa, 
1956. Pp. 138. 


76. GREAT BRITAIN. CoMMITTEE OF 
InquIRY ON THE REHABILITATION, TRAINING 
AND RESETTLEMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS. 
Report. London, H.MS.0O., 1956. Pp. 126. 

The Committee’s terms of reference were: 
“To review in all its aspects the existing 
provision for the rehabilitation, training and 
resettlement of disabled persons, full regard 


being had to the need for the utmost 
economy in the Government’s contribution, 
and to make recommendations.” 


77. HayTHorNE, GrorcE V. Productivity 
and Labour Efficiency in the Atlantic 
Region. Statement and Supporting Data, 
Panel Discussion on “Investment, Energy 
and Productivity”, Atlantic Provinces’ 
Economie Council Seminar, University of 
New Brunswick, September 14-16, 1955. 
Ottawa, 1955? Pp. 27. 


78. INDIAA PLANNING COMMISSION. 
Second Five Year Plan. New Delhi, 1956. 
Pp. 653. 


The Second Five Year Plan “seeks to 
rebuild rural India, to lay the foundations 
of industrial progress, and to secure... 
opportunities for weaker and under-privi- 
leged sections of the country and _ the 
balanced development of all parts of the 
country”. 


79. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Pro- 
tection and Integration of Indigenous and 
Other Tribal and Semi-Tribal Populations 
in Independent Countries. Sixth Item on 
the Agenda. Part 1. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 58. 


At head of title: Report 6(1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 40th session, 1957. 

This report transmits to member govern- 
ments for their comments or amendments 
texts of a proposed convention and of a 
proposed recommendation based on conclu- 
sions adopted at the 39th session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


80. Great Britain. Boarp or Trave. The 
Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. 
Statistical Abstract No. 76, 1955. London, 
H.MS.0O., 1956. Pp. 334. 


81. McGitt, Dan Mays, ed. Pensions: 
Problems and Trends. Homewood, IIL, 
Published for the 8.8. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, by R. D. Irwin, 1955. Pp. 
211, 


Partial Contents: Publie and Private Pen- 
sion Plans, by Dan M. McGill. Impact of 
Tax Policy on Private Pensions, by William 
N. Haddad. Pensions—Meeting Price Level 
Changes, by William C. Greenough. Char- 
acteristics of Insured Pension Plans, by 
Frederick P. Perkins. Characteristics of 
Trusteed Pension Plans, by Kenneth H. Ross. 
Preparation for Life after Retirement, by 
Robert L. B. Roessle. 


82. NaTIonAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Publhc Relations in Industry, by 
John H. Watson. New York, c1956. Pp. 80. 


Contents: Public Relations Policy. Place 
in Company Organization. Organization of 
the Department. Operating Methods. 
Assistance from outside the Company. 
Budgeting and Accounting. Public Relations 
Personnel. Includes case studies of 17 
companies in United States and Canada. 


83. U.S. Munitions Boarp. Stockpile 
Report to the Congress, January-June 1956. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 20. 


Plumbers Publish Guide 
To Fund Administration 


A set of recommendations to guide 
union trustees in administering health and 
welfare funds has been published by the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. The union has 760 locals 
and more than 240,000 members in the 
United States and Canada. 

Health and welfare funds are “set up 
by the choice of our members when they 
bargain for special benefit payments in 
preference to an increase in the pay 
envelope,” explained the union’s President, 
Peter T. Schoemann. “We must take 
every precaution to sjee that their money 
is protected and that they get their full 
money’s worth in benefits.” 

The recommendations cover four aspects 
of health and welfare fund management: 
benefit standards, administration, eligibility 
standards, and contributions. 

The union estimates that about half its 
members are now covered by such funds, 
with employer contributions totallmg $20 
million annually. 


Winnipeg LMPC Subject 
OF Magazine Article 


For the second time in the past few 
months, the labour-management committee 
at John Wood Limited, Winnipeg, has 
drawn the attention of an industrial publi- 
cation. Earlier, Plant Administration 
printed a lengthy article on the work of 
this committee, and now Western Manu- 
facturing has also told the story of labour- 
management co-operation in this plant. 
The article describes the working of the 
six-man labour-management committee at 
John Wood and tells how the committee 
operates. In assessing the work of the 
committee the article said: “John Wood 
Company, Limited, has been successful 
because it has emphasized the human 
element.” 


Since the first of this year, workers 
employed in businesses with two employees 
have been covered by the New York State 
unemployment insurance law. About 200,000 
workers are affected by the change. 

The extension of the law’s coverage is 
part of a step-down program. Last year 
businesses with three employees came under . 
the law. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man 
_ Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both; Sexesecy fla tea ears oticteaWiere cate lars atten 5,741 102 424 1,615 2,140 983 477 
Agricultural:.-g.. ee cashes cena ueelaeis 684 NS 39 144 187 290 22 
Non-Agricultural............sese0eees 5,057 100 385 1,471 1, 953 693 455 
Males Mein. SUS cattle stole s<ieeenere tie: 4,353 84 329 1,252 1,559 770 359 
Agricultural, ..cct\es oe poe peminataieo 652 £ 38 142 177 279 21 
Non-Agricultural..............00e000 3, 694 82 291 1,110 1,382 491 338 
eam alesis. sacs ticle seiner 01 on poimeieaena ter 1,388 18 95 363 581 213 118 

Agricultiral.. nic. os.quatat eo aerine 25 * be! + 10 11 * 
Non-Agriculturall,ochis in swine: seeiaeeiior 1,363 18 94 361 571 202 117 
ALL Ages. a och.s ease massive civis/Petigajsn metres sere 5,741 102 424 1,615 2,140 983 477 
14—10 years... ...d0 asa ca ten see eens 546 13 39 199 178 33 
20—D4. YORTS, $45.0) «70 ctaicic emai Se cuislecieie 722 15 56 232 248 124 47 
DD—44 VOANIS. s,05cetese coeteatstete nee 2,650 46 187 740 992 460 225 
456—64 years... i....Gasbvle Neat binette coil 1,599 25 122 399 627 274 152 
65 years and OVEF....:.....0..0e0ere- 224 ‘a 20 45 95 41 20 

Persons with Jobs 
5,555 94 398 1,543 2,097 961 462 
4,185 77 305 1,186 1,521 750 346 
1,370 17 93 357 576 211 116 
680 be 39 143 185 290 21 
4,875 92 359 1,400 1,912 671 441 
4,458 83 318 1,274 1,773 611 399 
3,195 67 233 942 1,238 420 295 
1, 263 16 85 332 535 191 104 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexesiass sc ese ddens ye hte weneeae 186 * 26 72 43 22 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes 5,074 159 466 1,452 1,595 936 466 
Males.... ara 1,024 51 108 259 287 211 108 
Mentaleg. oc.) aancnsie cee tenure 4,050 108 358 1,193 1,308 725 358 


* Less than 10,000: 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


HtbeeNRTILORT STIS Stet re ie oyoe oayeln ovtsi s/o wie 
es Og 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 15, 1956 November 17, 1956 December 10, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (!) Work (1) 
198 182 144 135 218 202 
186 171 135 127 200 185 
97 _ 72 _ 86 — 
71 — 46 - 81 — 
11 — * — 17 _ 
* = * a) * = 
* es * i. * =< 
* = * ams * a 
12 11 * 4 18 17 
* * = * * * 
ad * . 11 10 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities, 
—— rs ke = inance, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- EeDLOH SEM ee, mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion ide cea Png Labour Total 
Trapping, Storage, cient} Income 
Bue. Trade 
1949—Average.............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average.............. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955—Average.............. 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956—Average.............. 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1955—December............ 85 357 78 293 265 39 1,117 
1956—January.............. 75 349 71 280 263 39 1,077 
apes Sas eenaae ssa 79 358 69 282 264 38 1,090 
ROEM ae cya fa a, <5 iale 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
Le ee 68 371 79 291 277 40 1,126 
LES ee 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
US oe ne 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
“A Me 95 382 105 317 281 43 1,223 
cs. Eee 98 382 108 319 286 43 1,236 
September........... 99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
DECODES 25.5. ccs 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
November........... 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December............ 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,858,989. 


TABLE C-i._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month avers coh 
eekly 2 eekly 
Pimp. |Ageregate verse, vases and| Emoloy- Agee] Avereee, wagesand 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 
1949—Average...............4- 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—A verage..............585 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average........sss0se00- 108.8 125.6 135.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage.... a ihe 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—Average............ he 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average..............0-- 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average........-0...000. 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1I9856—Now.” Doc aoceecnsceerse 118.2 171.4 144.3 61.97 112.8 166.5 146.8 64.54 
Dees. Gio. ccc eee 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 112.3 166.3 147.2 64.71 
1956—Tans Al joerc pi citentertes 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
Blébs Lissa. cassaeets 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Misr 18 ose. Saece aaa 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
Apes ) Poe haseas eaisees 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
i Eg ae ee eae 115.2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
UMG oh ees Arr tenienaaior 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
Sale? Glss oes vast cee: 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 
Aigo ane Gugeecrreate 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 161.1 66.44 
Sepb.- dace. cater Armes 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 66.71 
Oot. odie. tii eae 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
Nov. 1...5625.ceeee 126.0 195.2 154.1 66.22 118.5 185.8 155.8 68.52 


1{ncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces . 
New aouircll anlar pyres ce asiieeeiecrossek cdeayaets sw a ae ds ashe 151.3 154.6 147.9 59.88 59.75 54.98 
Prinegerdwarc Island.) .23:sq..¢-s0+eete cb ereteecens 126.6 127.3 129.9 48.48 47.93 44.56 
INGovceis COULD aoa ca eesti cacao cists, dials cline sew ngtern « 105.5 104.6 99.1 52.89 53 88 50.96 
JNIGRSY: EATERS) (lS 0 Saar ee eC ee ee 112.8 113.9 109.6 56.85 56.08 51.95 
Oe eee ee ela aaa satel iave, sto buediareipia'e scotia vie shecaes 126.5 126.1 119.4 63.79 63.49 59.50 
WO ier OME Neier Hae Seacrest es Haietagalers #5 125.8 124.7 iif tt 68.61 68.22 64.43 
VLRO TREE ese a 2S coc, cote devs ccs aye th Saas. 112.2 113.0 109.1 62.09 62.37 59.20 
aC HON AMAR ARE Str id Mies .caiian cxlok ass ite foal ele « 128.8 129.7 124.2 63.65 63.98 58.70 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.4 158.3 140.0 69.85 69.93 64.60 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 127.3 130.0 119.2 71.94 72.46 67.55 
HO ALA LOM oie he Rae fers ch i ap eiepai ges sia-6 erendin dishes 126.0 125.9 118.2 66.22 66.07 61.97 
132.1 136.4 127.6 48.43 48.81 45.64 
92.2 93.5 89.7 62.85 65.74 62.95 
119.5 119.3 113.6 51.45 51.91 49.45 
96.6 97.9 98.3 50.67 50.39 47.91 
ay ok al feeal 112.3 55.12 54.69 52.01 
112.6 108.8 106.4 56.09 56.22 52,57 
125.4 126.0 112.0 61.45 61.42 58.66 
74.8 (eds) 78.5 56.86 55.42 54.46 
124.9 124.9 faa 64.59 64.38 60.93 
123.6 122.9 117.5 59.74 59.75 57.51 
110.9 108.6 96.4 72.40 71.31 65, 87 
174.4 152.0 79.5 79.58 68.27 67.50 
iNfiteyezeing: SORA Oe 0G pale Ge cers Beene Caer aan ee 135.4 145.8 127.5 73.26 69.00 68.07 
(chin. (ORAL aTctneS;: 9 SE ee pe a > ee eee ee 131.1 128.4 106.2 76.81 75.68 71.86 
BCT COMM EEE Te, - c, 0F- Pies AGk. Sta aim sibs dv sustaals cgeelwe 131.8 130.2 124.6 69°30 68.84 65.50 
JEUS aOR, «3, Ged Sin ARIE tien hee Ene ae eae eee eee 116.5 115.2 111.0 72.25 71.90 67.56 
Neston OREN EE oiisc4i aagthecioog ale cece aeneaeawna s 83.9 82.4 87.4 62.28 61.15 60.85 
Ca MI Menta cc eR Rides coc Goals othe Oise iach Waves » 141.7 109.9 103.8 60.68 60.00 57.08 
EKG CEMO TEER Soy. crete oars Giclee Ghee wanted dees 119.3 116.8 110.6 63.17 62.78 60.48 
SARCASM OM Seas cc. Roe yt co ss, u0,d fed ve slices wis bbe pe 144.9 141.4 133.1 79.31 81.32 76.90 
DENS CARE RE AI cv hoof Fanos oc espe OIE viaicle weer « 121.9 121.3 113.6 62.37 62.39 59.18 
SS RIG ERE EE os AY. Sydie. 6 wcild dip. aioe cictooas ieee 139.8 140.5 127.5 80.75 82.21 76.36 
INVEiaticl a OPER chai asters aransikaye’ aces afpssgeyebe S¥o ole ats Aaah « 104.5 96.2 109.7 70.06 73.55 70.07 
Sault Ste. Marie 134.7 135.2 121.0 86.82 84.35 71.70 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 115.6 117.2 113.7 68.49 67.53 64.06 
Winnipeg.... 110.1 110.2 108.4 58.91 59.06 56.54 
Regina.... 123.8 123.8 118.6 59.71 59.58 56.60 
Saskatoon... 126.9 129.0 124.8 57.69 57.45 55.82 
Edmonton... 186.1 185.6 166.8 66.52 67.75 60.91 
(Crea Veale eran Maer, ch. WR, PRY «ok qidhenc eed 2's aaeee aisiale « 159.7 160.1 147.6 63.60 63.90 60.90 
WAS COSTING, 5 0 Oe OOD Ret Cer Itt Cina cReT ae een 122)3 122.6 112.1 69.18 69.57 64.77 
VRC L ONT A MRM HE occ He etat= SEA oswis ai slmicnaiei’ fs ete clevacare & « 122.9 126.9 119.3 61.79 61.32 60.53 
85730—10 381 


TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry a 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Mirra gO eco is aussess Sapoees eee RRR ERE Eee 127.0 126.5 116.6 79.67 80.30 75,92 
Metal maining i <2. .ya7 de aaecie de atone eee 131.8 131.0 120.6 82.36 82.75 78.52 
OL :. ois auayustaue ater Qeaeee gion eke ea eee 75.2 75.2 79.8 71.36 70.88 69.77 
Other metal ly. <u. See a. Coe eo ae eee 184.2 182.7 158.5 86.52 87.28 82.64 
Ce) CORA Winein Bees Sp yMEe isa aGana tase ne 112.9 111.9 103.5 77.95 79.67 74.50 
Goal...) 52:56. sax wa selene ct ete ee ee ee eee 67.2 66.2 68.3 62.17 63.45 64.13 
Oil-and natural gas.9) se acest ces meee 281.1 279.9 218.8 91.81 93.77 85.15 
Non-metal P(e .i...0ce een acai aes oh eee 147.8 150.9 139.4 72.71 71.99 68.94 
Manufacturing: 2.0.2.0 264. 2. oe ueeon eke tae 118.5 118.6 112.8 68.52 67.97 64.54 
Food and beverages. 117.3 124.7 113.8 58.64 57.01 56.12 
Meat products..... i tae 126.6 126.7 122.4 69.61 66.07 66.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 136.7 207.2 132.5 44.88 44.38 42.62 
Grain mill products................ : 102.0 102.6 105.8 65.41 66.08 62.92 
Bread and other bakery products 110.2 109.7 109.0 57.68 58.26 54.50 
Biscuits and crackers. ..... yee 100.3 101.5 97.5 50.14 50.12 47.87 
Distilled and malt liquors..............ssese+e- 119.6 114.2 113.7 74.67 74.25 70.67 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............02-+5 81.6 82.7 81.4 64.43 64.02 61.63 
Rubbexproducts.>, <¢..< ee aeee ie eee eee 117.8 107 ot 115.8 71.52 69.69 66.99 
Heather productey, «.-1.01e one 1 aie seen 89.1 89.9 88.5 46.60 46.77 44.62 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 91.2 93.1 89.9 44.08 44.26 42.03 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 87.2 86.1 87.9 55.10 54.47 52.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 89.9 90.0 88.5 53.25 51.81 50.54 
Woollen goods. . 


*The preceding bulletin showed the Sept. 1, 1956, index of employment for hardware and tools as 118.0 and average 
weekly wages and salaries as $64.87. These figures should be 108.7 and $70.40, respectively. 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-=3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to. 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES. 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

fit Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Newfoundland..................... , eee 42.1 41.2 39.4 147.3 148.5 144.7 
PM Gy oFz SHON ONE 2c MR ee 40.8 40.9 40.8 134.7 132.8 129.2 
Mipcom rst GS WIChcaeea., tote thie siete /dalte oale ats ctltiewte 41.9 42.5 41.9 140.3 138.4 130.6 
QUIGIISCH ore sitet, 20%: chsiciaye o's Fistelie:s Wiece!dlelers «slits eigioe sls « 42.9 43.0 43.0 139.9 139.5 131.6 
CUEUEN ST. 9. Lge GU Og AE CLEAR tae ne Coen ee 41.3 41.2 41.3 163.8 162.9 153.6 
RUBEN 2 6 IE eo Sn ee Bed ee 40.8 41.1 40.9 146.4 146.2 138.0 
SABRAEGHOWANGE Set dcisticiecisiate cde cehlegteateesivenes 39.7 40.1 40.7 159.6 157.3 150.3 
PME EVD EL aR PIER feraeialn x fo = hte ole sstibloveia ate withs sive elo - 40.8 41.1 40.2 160.2 158.0 152.0 
ETO IS IO OLIVIA IA®. crycy sie einr= = ctclale's ieieltiela ote adie cure ecie. 38.8 38.7 38.2 185.5 184.2 176.7 


1Includes Northwest Territories. 

2Includes Yukon Territory. 

Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 


Industry ———E——— eS Se eee 

Dee. i] Nov.1| Dee. 1| Dee. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1 

1956 1955 | 1956 1956 | 1955 

no. no. ¢ $ $ 

MBB decane ois 0vteisiete-w. starcle aye «diate e1aiiae ost ercila a let afer 43.3] 42.5) 44.2) 179.0 75.35| 73.02 
Mistal mining y.c 5:41 ssaeeicte «ses lets: nis leele NOMI aBs ore 43.4] 42.6] 44.8) 187.0 78.94| 76.34 
Golds isa wearegnstarielen Haas eT Ore eee oes 44.1) 43.1] 46.3) 157.5 67.15] 64.91 
Other metal: c.cicsbe cect oo aeons ee ne eerie 43.1 Al 44.0) 199.2 83.61) 81.75 
Bagel... cs fiche ds cw uae ents «da ase ea a eon 42.6 .6] 43.0) 168.9 69.76] 68,33 
(Ofc) ee en re RS PSA At qacd uo iene 10c 40.9 .5| 42.2) 150.8 60.71] 63.68 
Oilitind natural gas 5... wectele «0 vo Rielelelo es cie/osslelelele/esialeker~) 45.9 3.7| 44.9) 199.2 86.92) 79.70 
INOn=metall, Scie sis ste vrssclalerne.seete negate sctcrete opetetreie ieee 43. .7| 43.9} 163.0 70.36} 67.91 
Maint actuating ek coche deci oc aero tos aieterstatleie smicke a4 41. .6| 41.6) 155.5 64.36] 60.78 
Food! and) beveragesicciscs acs cctevie sce mrlsroare eaten saree 41. .3} 41.0) 132.7 53.94] 52.23 
Meat Products 2.1.22 se teelesisife-ceioePete oio/oe a siatere eta vetetse 40. .0| 40.9) 164.3 66.95} 62.86 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40. .8| 37.9] 104.1 39.27) 39.80 
Grain till produetss, cee wie cose ss acts ohmias chek 42. 8] 42.0) 145.2 61.96] 59.05 
Bread and other bakery products...........-.--...- 42. 8} 43.6) 121.9 52.09} 49.53 
Distilled and!malt Wiqtiors...\0. Sates. vsemebias «ln amicie 40. .2) 41.5) 168.6 68.97) 67.15 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ...........eeeee eee eee 40. -1| 40.8] 182.5 59.63] 54.18 
Rubber prodhGts. 5. «cq seat, Nodes cca a ww seh ay efrere 42. -4| 41.9} 160.8 68.52] 63.02 
eather Proc Mets' oye acrelctee terviviters iets wcoiols eo Sievers elie vebwialolbyel= 41. .38} 41.2] 108.0 43.04] 42.64 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).. ve oll 40%, .5} 40.5) 104.5 40.84] 40.38 
Textile products (except clothing)........ .-| 48. -9} 43.3] 118.1 50.49] 48.63 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............+- 42. .3| 42.2) 120.4 49.60) 47.52 
Woollen goods We. ice cote aaaminiac tonactertgcenen 44. .6) 44.2) 110.4 47.70) 46.81 
Synthetic textiles abd wilks .. samen semen ep ciectr 45.2 .8] 44.9) 124.3 56.72| 53.16 
Clothine= Gextile’and fur) cele oenies cet ihe te abineteiets 39.2) 39.7) 39.0) 103.1 40.97] 37.91 
Men's clothing: ©. oc i.m non tar vicciee anoiel eine a, ante eteeeatens 38. .2| 37.8) 103.1 40.38] 36.44 
Women’s clothitig: josusp qosirerm nek spiel semets-Abteent 36. .5| 36.5) 108.4 41.33] 36.79 
IE SOOURN, celce soe osleie vienaaie viele eisloee are eee eaters 41. .7| 42.2) 99.9 41.41] 40.77 
Wood prodlCts.005 < <.cos ccee viviee sireclemintsre sale ere ameter 42. .38} 42.0) 136.9 57.57] 54.85 
Saw/and ‘planing mirlisyss sacs ce see cists elas eine ore 40. 2) 40.5} 146.3 59.74] 56.54 
PurmiGures qeecvsc owes seee ware ase ue eee Saosterd 44. .8| 44.7] 125.9 56.00] 53.33 
Other wood products: ; 00515 cee bot eae eee ee oene 43. 3.2) 43.9] 117.2 50.50] 49.48 
Paper productsis..csticic vie ates Paice els erclelaancree aianetlels 42. .3} 42.9] 181.6 76.61) 73.14 
Pulp and paper mil ie seccrace cayeiv crows solr oeotovamioveconetete are rore 42. .8] 42.9] 195.5 82.40) 78.68 
Other: paper products, si. cases vse ease ete eames oc 42. .3} 42.8) 140.6 59.26] 56.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40. .6] 40.7] 183.0 74.10) 71.71 
*Jron‘and steel products: ..i.<smsales sew cnie teenies aictstesie 42. PBI 42.2) LTT 75.27| 70.52 
Avricultural imploments...... 22... 0cevceslcvecevrcis 39. .9| 39.5) 170.0 68.22] 67.27 
Fabricated and structural steel...............+.2008 42. .7| 41.5) 176.9 71.78) 68.72 
Hard ware :and Cools inc wscccaeccmictel ole ntslelsieiesels' srs 42. -4| 42.5] 158.4 67.12] 64.18 
Heating and cooking appliances. . 41. 3.8] 43.2) 152.6 65.35] 61.47 
TrOn: CAStINGS).2es : oicfers aesGcieue niarare s Meee eee 42. .5| 43.8] 172.9 72.21| 72.23 
Machinery manufacturing..........0ccesesereeeceess 44. .2) 43.1) 167.5 73.95) 68.79 
Primary tron’and steels. ...<eeswe anes hoe aeeeee 41. 1} 41.3] 206.0 86.85] 77.93 
Sheet’ metal products... ccs see eae ts deme eieleans 40. .6] 41.6) 167.5 70.05) 65.85 
*Transportation equipment.........cecssescererensceees 41. .6} 40.6) 179.0 72.47| 67.52 
Aircraft and. parts ioc: o< «.csactje nue cael ooee eee RCCL 41. .6] 41,5] 179.5 77.49] 71.50 
Motor vehicles): .5.c.ied.ccine sacs bles eosteiistetorcleetens 42. 8} 40.4] 193. 72.95| 72.48 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........-+++++: 40. .7| 40.4) 180.1 73.26) 65.61 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39. .7| 39.4} 173.0 67.85] 62.53 
Shipbuilding and repairing... <)..2..=..sesscse ee set 41. 1} 41.8) 169.9 73.79| 67.84 
*Non-ferrous metal productay 1 oc). ees a smintec tie meses 41. 3} 41.7) 175.6 72.44) 70.14 
ATUMIMIM productesee ce + se si ccisienie sllele tree rere 41. sbi) -42),1|) Y5105 62.04] 61.13 
Brass and Copper PLOdUCta. . -..:.re(ainis-ciate/eteletsleelsteretviele ole 42. .7| 43.3} 161.8 67.39] 67.81 
Smelting and refining ..).)1 ase eeelee eters 40. J} 41.1) 191.6 78.95) 75.38 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............-0+2+0+0> 41. .7| 41.7! 162.0 67.51] 62.72 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 42. .O} 41.4] 178.7 75.68| 69.68 
Radios and radio partahsceey=:-aim -semiew aren are ols 40. 5) 40.7] 138.8 55.69} 54.21 
Batteries 5) snes s see a, eet ne eee ee eae 41. .6| 43.8] 161.4 65.77] 66.6: 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 39. 9} 42.3] 160.5 66.38) 61.50 
Miscellaneous electrical products.............-+. Belly dele lla Qbee 157.0 66.22)...... 
Wire‘and cables... cn.sas.ce sc | 42.5 DIB stems Uva On LOW estes 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............2++++- BA heat Se .O| 43.6} 156.28 68.11] 64.40 
Clay products :..2 5), sane mciee cae eee eo nioateavaion oek 44. .8| 44.2) 146.0 63.33] 61.00 
Glassiand' glass productss.. asec cniesdteaeaeniee 43. 5] 42.8) 155.7 65,07) 68.18 
Products of petroleum and coal..............-++.+.000- 39. 6} 41.9) 211.0 82.72) 83.17 
Chemical productay.;.ciauss acer teceteaac eerie 41. 2} 41.3) 163.6 66.91) 63.68 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40. 4] 41.6} 130.5 54.28) 52.33 
Acidsvalkalisjand salte,s ee cqescers yasceaee rose eae 41. 5} 42.2) 189.3 78.48) 74.95 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............- 42. .8} 42.2) 124.4 51.99] 49.75 
© Durable’ goods sees can cae enna aeons roe ere eee 41. .8| 41.7] 168.1 69.89] 65.64 
Non-dura ble goods, en scince tana snide iiaee sean 41. .8] 41.4] 141.5 58.19) 55,56 
Construction: 3). <sc)si sis os, < atemieinsarciortema sretsarsioiee > lec eetoreee 41.8) 43.2) 40.1} 168.5 72.32] 62.03 
Buildings /and!structures.pwee.neciertse eee ie eoren 42.1) 43.0) 40.1] 180.9 77.49} 67.05 
Highways, bridges and streets............-.0+0eesee0s 41.1] 48.7] 40.1) 137.3 59.91] 50.81 
Electric and motor transportation, .....c00..+-s0rssr crue 44.6) 44.4) 44.7] 154.3 68.64) 65.66 
Bervides a0 eieitectaie cidiacc rela iano es TNT ta tere eee 40.1] 40.1} 40.8) 91.9 36.65) 35.62 
Hotelsiand! restaurants. ie.c0 see fee ancieemecn teense 40.1) 40.2) 41.1) 92.1 36.74] 36.00 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............-..-++- 40.7| 40.6] 40.91 86.6 35.20] 33.66 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Period oe Average | Average Average 
Worked Hourly Weekly | Average Consumer Real, 


_|Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price 
Per Week Feamicee |) Inder Weekly 


Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.......... PARES ioe OTT On ae 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MonthiyAwverage 950 220i). ssc eee e cele edeees 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952.. RRS. 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953. 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954. 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955 41.0 144.5 59,25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 
MonennGn L900 fie, ac csiaieig als sitite gees cae Seats 41.7 145.4 60.63 145.4 116.9 124.4 
WMCcewbsere TODO. cian nee. secs teiiste snes cae 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January eel Ob Greed eee covtate, Meister seals ac 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
TERS hecotvg 7 ei BUT Ue ae ce 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March apd SB G0 ae ee aicise settee a0 2's Mahe 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April WPA GSO SE Pe aiees cdc op cele tee< 3 ci myebats 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May MPIOG Ge SMe tree sisi patina: ofa siete 41.4 1§1.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June 5 A Sica RRA Dade aCe 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July MN LOB GREE Ne Eo. ols epee re se says fo 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
August. MP IID OR RRe eet sicte roti shone qaiok 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
moMLete DORM LOOG e tet mitten accck eetainekecaeass = 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
October PE LODGE ecteabe cece vis ctiertins scicuerne? 41.5 153 .3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
November (2) 1) 19662, Kivek. sss seccices ss cesecs 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 


Nore:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the ayerage 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39.0 and $57.53. 

(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 


CORRECTION 


In Table C-5 appearing on page 235 of the February issue, the figure in the first 
column (average hours, Nov. 1, 1956) for the boot and shoe industry should be 39.5 and 
not 49.5. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 


inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1,_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.IC. 757) 


: Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Perio $e ST oe ee See 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: : ‘ 
ebruary: “1; 390L-.ckc.--be sae 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
Webrosry.. 1, I9B2 0 so. ceemenmeee 14, 957 8,736 23,693 275, 814 87,011 362, 825 
February. | 1, Y958. 002... eckveae oa 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 317, 723 73,218 390, 936 
Pebrusryt! 1, 1958-280... tae ete 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 108, 112 542,745 
February “3, 195552. 000 peices ae 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
February 1, 1956 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March 1, 1956 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 
April 1, 1956 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428, 221 104, 745 532, 966 
May 1, 1956474 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
June 1, 1956... 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July 1, 1956... 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189,467 
August 1, 1956... 38,195 19, 636 57, 831 105,417 69,272 174, 689 
September 1, 1956... 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 1, 1956... 40,726 21, 827 62,553 97,699 59,502 157,201 
November 1, 1956...: 81,997 17, 154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
December 1, 1956 27, 634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246, 035 
January Li MOB C2) jas si ete pcteistat Soe 19, 784 13,440 33, 224 343, 956 92, 207 436,163 
February 1, 1967 @)..25. .c3ie08 a. 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112, 994 560,204 


Se ee eS eee 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1956(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total November | December 
30, 1956 30. 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 469 120 589} + 1] + 159 
COROS OP Geeta Mie clita abt eisis ovo ere chelate ele oinrsia'a che dislajac@ice + 6, 667 28 6,695 | — 1,883} + 661 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 999 79 1,078 | — W4) + 440 
RSME OBE TM. cia ci aislevcgisierace sic Miceecivcvecdes 598 9 607 — 27 + 353 
POLS). 23 sien. Su FID OE NOs DOUG ge eee Bea ae 251 29 280 = 127 =e 28 
Porm MS SAMM MUMIA it osc cicria cictaleeiie:c see's eielsictes'y aisle eae 83 3 86) + 56] + 47 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................4....04. 9 5 14 - 8/ + 10 

SEE RIEISE COLT Nie crcteicto bayer: ctaVoteses sakes oleate «.vlereld ates ba ee ae 58 33 91 + 32 + 2 

MUU ELER DAO CELASESE SH ys yal fore rc ais aralerc'ate nleler evo (eve diare es elejove'e'e'e are os 4,158 2,354 6,512 _ 817 + 347 
GOS ARGUE EVETALES im, a5. = o/cb. cfoiclfete sie sje didisie vee 309 136 445] + 45} + 144 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............00eee0eee 22 47 69 _ 413 + 49 
AED OST tO CUICUS slats Acti fs o eicis wee Lebo alalslninn a wie ale, ereieve « 46 14 60 | = 7] - 4 
HME ORME MO CUCES, 02ers fis bach v6 cob aioe oe aia ea sistdte deus 67 152 219} + 6; — 25 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................... 171 165 336 - 21 + 101 
Clothing (textile and il EE Se 2 Sei an as ee eee 165 1,147 Tole + 16] + 118 
Wood Products.... ; se 317 55 372) — 204); + 76 
are 1 BaoraiterC haa See ee ee ae On ee ae 169 50 219 _ 22); + 44 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 147 89 236 - 30 — 15 
MrouBadhsteel! ProduUGtas .iiss.c sve eclkicl essa vceeiscieies sees 881 145 1,026 _ 15} + 214 
Mranspomeation Equipment. icccisgscscenscccveseccees 933 74 1,007 _ 105 - 178 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................0.0e0eeeee: 150 27 177} — 12); — 119 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................-. 388 82 470 = 35 = 122 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............. 000000000 77 19 96 - 10 _ 22 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..................000005 43 13 56) + 3) + 20 
re micaisProducts:) says sh ccaacthckfle esas csn-e sobs sa. « 169 86 255 | + 16} + 54 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 104 53 157 _ 29 + 12 
COOTISUI TCC ae on ee 1, 626 121 1,747 | — wa) + 410 
MOUEEECONLCACCORE antec cint oe cade se cv ot seas sie hae eeee 1,266 69 1,335 =_ 373 + 322 
Bnecial rade; Contractor wy. .cs540cwis ee sce eee salles ees 360 52 412 — 398 | + 88 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 737 331 1,068 | — 313 | + 71 
BRS OL UEMULOIE talers Ge EY Sel oiciayos She Hints «\\s'0)s sis aiele cisfeciee ne 605 153 758 — 206); + 56 
OMEN oe) eich te af Date. visto cisialeleererv sierciow sce cee ee 51 25 7%) + 8/ + 34 

PP OMAMAIICA TIONS crass tate Rak Sawin yeh BG ais < vee veiw ayes seas 81 153 234) = 15) —- 19 
Public Utility Operation 200 41 241 Oo; + 76 
YD A tad On ROC E TORS SEE a Ia eee eee 1,647 1,450 3,097 — 2,415 = 530 
Wholesale 593 449 1,042 _ 198 | — 58 
Retail 1,054 1,001 2,055 — 2,217 472 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 621 799 1,420 | — 37] + 53 
ACRetro Saco alr eyalow ee iad je aie sara bo'adin 4,429 7,791 12,220 — $3,815 + 2,979 
Conimunity or Public: Service.....0....cccc.scececesess 336 1,475 1,811 —- + 699 
OM OVIMODD, DOL VICE. njcieie's eevee eietvie:e-erainle's a.nlsiovisin cieiele ou 2,930 513 8,448 | — 3,812] + 1,752 

LENO OME SOLVACO oacc.csyciarcicie ace: alelele.e (0.6 ¥/a/ayeisiainyae vee ews cas 139 94 233 | — 27) + 113 
(Bis 255: SCR WPS oe geo BOO aR an Oa eee 667 332 999 | + 119}; + 119 

Bie rteteaT eRe IVECO castes fore vnteveietaleravelslaleters ectia aides: sla a'a'e vie wee’ sin 357 5,377 5,734 — 590} + 296 
SDAIN EDT ROTA Ds orc ciccictcie cia aie's:e cays ciate wees vies es 21,553 13,114 34,667 | — 10,124 + 4,666 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 8, 1957(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,853 936 3,789 4,855 | - 1,411 (, 266 
Clerical workers’. <,semptesteeeeeiscim aren 2,179 3, 664 5, 843 10,597 20, 239 30, 836 
Bales workersi..c;i.ccoaetecineeeree salsa. 893 703 1,596 4,549 8,518 13,067 
Personal and domestic service workers . . 636 6,044 6, 680 29,941 15,821 45,762 
Beameni.iijoscus-ccneioeiina aces meee PAM I Se Sept antate 21 4,259 20 4,279 
Agriculture and fishing................+- 503 9 512 4,053 541 4,594 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 11,116 1,625 12,741 154, 267 21,984 176,251 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
TODACED) 4 s:a.c5 eet uote ais eis eee 38 47 1,594 803 2,397 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 176 1,219 1,395 3,467 13, 837 17,304 
Lumber and lumber products......... 5,982 1 5,983 17,594 247 17,841 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)............. 57 11 68 749 386 1,135 
Leather and leather products... . . 35 82 117 1,476 1,232 2,708 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 14 5 19 635 87 722 
Metalwornkang.4..,.c0<sssthoxsnan ene: 957 13 970 11,599 990 12,589 
Bilectrical ts; 28, soveiccn ee ee eee 273 15 288 1,394 1,456 2,850 
Transportation equipment............ DT so eee 27 1,386 28 1,414 
Mining 5. ya eemenc cae octet tee Wd |. ce toaetehete 414 4 i raison sty 28 1,291 
Constiruction...s) ici. ics ne esses seers Ly ne ners cere 662 55,030 9 55,039 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 804 28 832 26,760 83 26, 843 
Communications and public utility... . 601.) \., “aaa 60 721 3 724 
Trade nnd erviee s.i.cckea soe be been 151 180 331 3,446 1,494 4,940 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,301 50 1,351 18,639 970 19, 609 
F Oremen 6/..0°2 seas en aaa tealeane dears esha 36 11 47 4,208 348 4,556 
Apprentices... .sc.. code hosts abo 129 1 130 4,278 11 4, 289 
Wnskilled workers. -7.0:nene deen ets 1,583 459 2,042 131,485 23, 673 155, 108 
Pood and tobacco, sous ese meee 48 72 120 5,602 7,033 12,6385 
Lumber and lumber products......... 261 2 263 15,536 712 16,248 
Metaliorikings;.< occ cae mine ona sees 88 il 99 5,092 588 5,680 
Constructions, 4.25)..a0raaee nee tena GAD > cc peste ete 642 68, 844 8 68, 852 
Other unskilled workers.............. 544 374 918 36,361 15, 332 51,693 
GRAND TOTAL............. 19,784 13,440 83, 224 343, 956 92,207 436,163 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 3, | Nov. 29,| Dec. 29, | Jan. 3, | Nov. 29,| Dec. 29, 
1957 1956 1955 1957 1956 1955 
INTO LES 7G IN e, Aa De ones Gee nee ee 340 441 493 16,973 8,373 11,352 
ROODHETE STOO Met es ods thei eo ieakie dese eases 2 7 3 3,299 1,727 2,622 
GTAMOAME LIBEL Se ecm ae Nittvsis eo Riceeli see sitvate cnet aa wee 25 BS het ek eee ee 1,646 1,161 1,013 
WS Getd OLED SURI sieiotateve cor tions Gets siesta ave etnias, cians ere 313 371 490 12,028 5,485 7,717 
Prince Edward Island oe 80 143 117 3,741 1,628 2,829 
Charlottetown ee. aw 48 107 102 2,369 1,127 1,778 
SUMAINELSIAS ae Mee sis WES Fiereei sis lela viele ee ae ne 32 36 15 1,372 501 1,051 
INO ERGOT, appar ofocO Reet (See a or 687 1,333 847 18,764 11,221 17,168 
PAmaE NETS Oeste ferris Oe unde (ois Sele sa cise iviafaislectsda.s aye 15 30 33 1,042 508 892 
Bridgewater PE am eee NT: os eNom ins » ole aieelooiee sae a ore 25 20 9 1,314 470 1,237 
LaVALSTES Sy Qi teed ia. eis eRe oo 486 823 592 3,668 3,073 3,370 
Sis eRUMESS vate me MMMte ctrete Bioeth peta siafots aie sid\ctsh stop ll ctaseie «, ace, sve lfatsbe saherhye? hellfire Tepes eats 567 254 537 
SEITEN CIOS Ranta ras one sae dates bateie actu othe ove ewe 49 60 44 2,214 942 1,576 
PAV ELDOON TG aa veiohie tah ier bh one Geel ns Jo Oa Sass vale 4 149 49 484 215 333 
INEM GIRS TOW cseiteitan eG tak city cc nodeaeseccaaes 54 73 41 271 1,326 2,449 
Pe oettipn ta ape yds eee a ress ce ee as ose ah ee hala, caviesal Gocteee cnate|*relabletare vac 3 821 587 475 
PVCU Vote a vier 0 si Crates ale vost c he a ois else's ste sietals bela 4 are 15 96 25 3,399 2,069 3,623 
BURIULLO MEN err stts aise Pa eai cS N Seshcais viialeietofe's eee ees 32 72 42 1,401 801 1,154 
WHETET AC ILULIGS God omacdy aeceh nye ane Enea Ee Ae "i 10 9 1,683 976 1,522 
UNG CUPESIULINS WACK: c/o ie lois orerseacc boise is aie ecto ceenein ee sis 898 1,157 746 22,953 11,220 18,091 
SOULS UUM leeis ei tote ples ates cso /ateies & oie vicfethaie s ove > ors 11 10 19 3,799 L217 2,418 
Grp beULGON. janine ees sakes vials aGelaops odo cae wie 55 72 30 1,505 640 963 
PEL GTTMMPAS TONY -/ ter. Peres = 3k Seite bedi ugee cis sisi wee 49 30 16 1,544 597 1,316 
IROCB EEG COLNE ths SOs Here sab aieto'siesl0 a uiase Gislv se eee 126 248 155 1,604 670 1,154 
RANT Pe acti eatin wide Rickles vals a wre 135 172 36 692 280 427 
IMoneton:.c.c.25.55: : aor 314 378 305 6,333 3,153 4,972 
INGIGRS UNCED erties eich cicig kites c alas cicte ce es tenes 14 4 1 2,206 1,107 1,632 
RBA GON ihr knees Ge ale vi ate eleinicle t eiaiee oa viard 137 152 127 2,513 2,245 2,617 
SSMU INT mlaN eS iorcsis eves aise Tate de> «vie ea 21 6 25 1,508 707 1,246 
SNORE Th CR ET irareR sare Givio's afe'sjed orev saree as 14 20 25 549 256 §21 
BVO R UOC ISS S Pfent tite os teil aisle sesicte rie oie vas ed 22 65 7 700 348 825 
JT GCG) .jucder 3 Ge God ic tae IS Ooo ae 11,659 14,690 10,840 132, 707 67,874 122,531 
PARES TDOH BOSE ICOhTE sg ieieie rs cialore SP ore jislerere d Seleie saa ora 19 24 37 691 394 524 
PB Ga URTA LOLS trot ae aNereto ph cia ciciela cial Seaweed 26 22 34 834 375 985 
ES TEC Rei tr DVN INL on iaee teeter te caier cade stale flor cnie anal piolp vo(eieve'eiesd 24 46 10 929 575 677 
ABSA DS CAL seit emer cak ts ise Kable Mare/sbeovevareiSare 0 ove ale 8 302 262 1,116 472 879 
OT eEU CT Vey -fetctets eres aie /cce laieiolevs Bolt alais wo a's os 21 60 4 1,340 324 867 
(CORSE SOR oi eI) foe Gael eae 440 494 122 1,093 713 1,208 
UE) ne 82 ee fd Gee 207 154 31 539 242 445 
Mp rerentONG. VALIOs bya. cs chick see eats cs slceig ces eases 50 73 67 1,992 1,102 2,047 
LOE RUTC LCE oe ge choice RECS AO GC eae Si 6 90 62 790 518 926 
1,404 1,409 650 526 205 427 
37 19 1,122 353 838 
21 58 11 2,402 |: 964 2,594 
32 68 61 3,337 1,890 2,547 
109 155 272 3,238 1,482 2,353 
56 135 44 1,358 840 1,627 
44 49 22 904 423 612 
1 1 1 1,584 467 1, 124 
1,327 1,705 1,538 671 391 336 
77 52 3,172 1,380 3,341 
30 64 29 885 yh i 
DVIEN ODMR rae toe «Gass # ciate teip ic oc essjans ols spaiays aisvd'a.«, « 2 6 6 692 13 
Maniwhki PRR RS or E ete a arcpays, sragleere avebie 5 22 24 142 412 196 346 
BN SEE RNC tee oa RN oe sec eee os p cycie ateahapais © ona e 465 627 3 1,212 357 1,248 
NEC ORIG HOSED co icte MEY ciate 6 Sede davies seed a ad 28 10 11 816 418 
Montesa Arlen, ates ts cise a eine cavcls cas eens be 18 32 4 654 283 477 
IGE FTE NR tt dai MERA e GRIDS BOS aE 21 27 19 1,960 711 1,234 
Women ern A MMe yok Sete cletite sno ee 3,840 4,565 3,635 42,186 22,768 43 ,087 
MWe tO DON Ge, Seep vse e:s, « tyataslens, ove e.statecehmeensyeiccaeraw 33 10 18 1,445 397 1,148 
BGT, EMSAs Bos petiole Se ke GR OEEIOe ciara 5 182 866 268 789 
ME DEO Mast Ter dette nate nie g: eeieis ssi ae Spoaneiguers gree a 581 636 477 12,973 7,650 12,026 
PULTIOUB KANN ciate a ce ek sin aion tase Seed 89 263 217 2,330 91 2,094 
inane wou meme came ee clea kche Aaaecasleces 4 102 59 21 2,815 1,214 2,528 
LOL tly ec See Pree = ne MISS ce Cag cltaictelere wid 149 143 102 496 258 463 
TRIGA ine oA BOO Ris iO TRS Ct bo ene 109 432 413 1,077 839 1,301 
BLN PADNO ed Metis ca eete aagur scale messi 8 ead 22 44 25 70 350 648 
Stes Anne deiBelleVaes: jicntaccesecccwsspceecese 76 99 83 971 398 1,028 
Pe AS HOROSG crit aera laos spies aries cok icke siento 55 40 50 1,719 928 1,614 
RE MNCOLZOS RUSUL Wer ecicrcicte teins vieielo sh cls tela ols 211 264 200 1,825 838 1,407 
Bip ET VACINUDE 1). sere Nacsa ca coals ne obo dice sees oe 24 38 63 2,175 1,319 2,370 
Be CEES Tap aOeer Se oo Rees eee a 42 71 87 1,642 966 1,551 
BSE MOVOTO Soot An rar st cpuesies wees oa sing Ib ase 38 24 24 1,762 926 1,417 
UGS SNES IEP eo er he é 314 272 32 1,215 718 1,193 
PG DEMOS Se Us Be Mites Ras eres Se camila s *) 547 ae + 4 re : prt A ar 
IME E ANE MOe ses ec esses steers cee cineiiee 54 8 : ; : 
pe ee ere is| 228 | sz] Sized] 2'abB| 3020 
Sena So (RO RIUE denise eo eee eee 60 a - ae 1, er i ae 
i Dy, te 71 ’ 135: 
Pea eee os! ara] oi | alga | aio | Soar 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, | Dec. 29, | Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, | Dee. 29, 
1957 1956 1955 1957 1956 1955 
Quebec—Con. 
Val) Ore. 3...cdecistae aide og ebrens es siceepre eo een 217 470 333 985 772 1,023 
Walley fiel di... << <ic0-darsyeitraeisicris oi ttainis ae Se ateeeeies 87 92 54 1,674 762 1,580 
Victoria gilles j..<\swdiia «<b dtisheeamceaiaae chee 154 52 50 3,242 1,034 1,620 
Ontario. eek). 0 seta Ricks peRE oo ne noleeegee eae 11,355 14,844 10,312 | 130,164 77,348 121,193 
AINPTION A devi oievde Able Sara c.st ER ae oh ie ae TU ets 48 28 404 7 334 
Barrie s..4 siivieedoaay ctee ree ieee va ee Cae wee ae 40 47 39 1,023 635 1,132 
Bolleville.,. ..ostids «oasis Say aylae.e wate cetera aeree 40 33 9 1,429 787 1,365 
Bracebridge. «2. RE ti06 ich leis chee esse 24 73 64 949 497 952 
BLAM PON: «00:3 debe deree hele eecien CoP eeanmerrad 44 33 28 581 332 557 
Bran tlOrd ci iss jase Mes Sport's eeste-oe ae wake Oa 44 65 68 2,302 1,961 2,042 
Brockville, .«..:4< aes. eh anes seca ee ante ae 46 42 23 465 215 407 
Carleton-P lace: seg. tds ren asarkecee cn eee CMe weintsfas G0 een eine ote 404 133 403 
Chatham. ..% «casita gh. Steen bi ats s hee neha le caterers 38 148 45 2,072 1,484 1,688 
Cobourgits sc. haga ecm DeOR tore eee cee 11 13 6 755 497 621 
Collingwood hc ata cisabetine-<cecncbnws eee 12 12 36 751 424 847 
Cornwall ivic.icsite tee cctne Pik c ch ene waa aeee 144 156 115 2,503 1,395 1,975 
Fort Brig: & ¢<c. eeeee PN es n REI cave ee 16 20 85 494 385 610 
Fort Prances:cs 3 spysaece et ew ccc cs creates cae 27 105 284 214 419 
Fort William «Spat. soo oe ll nec ons,s bet o oe cene 502 499 288 1,413 724 1,693 
Galt s.ciancitscah se aaa ctatiarie c acne hee eae 139 106 81 949 487 992 
Gananoque: «0. sstcaeh <4 REB canes h tee oor 2 4 5 316 213 282 
Goderich, jaz etna b Ben sets ook Selene coed 28 20 25 636 281 603 
GuelPhicce... cae de seed es ck dene PeceE reas 85 109 102 1,445 800 1,067 
Fie milton ait. }oeeale sd ciate dee sv ee eee 728 920 605 9,186 6,125 8,160 
Hawkesbury: ..F.sconccangumtessec chee eee 17 12 15 927 446 850 
Ingersoll... «tageees sack BREE Oe oe Teena 54 63 17 564 297 405 
Ksipuskasing. coisa. ay. cones. snc ae. eee 124 79 108 269 201 456 
Wremoren veg. erase is tekototare tha ge Oss acca sate Re a nvhaetee 88 56 23 446 338 528 
NG SGOR:, Boo dias Beale Ss ari ORs sone Seana 114 91 71 1,370 936 1,132 
Eirkland: oake 5 seh sein oo Pfs mac abeen cence 55 200 119 643 399 741 
FRACCHONGR sic iecSang cciee co ROR canine oR eee na 79 98 70 2,848 934 3,081 
BGamiacion Vas thigdey sos ere oes ve cd ike Oe len eere 24 19 16 997 475 1,353 
Tim Gsa yc. Letathiy ec wiewte < Lena Re een lose tea 26 73 43 583 340 714 
Ghistowels es. 0 abae Aan cette, = oh ER 32 29 19 366 163 341 
Drondonierna@acs cee. « victs 0 tebe al ER eimate 573 1,426 424 4,217 2,856 3,920 
Midland ouite in -a0 A gies o.com BAM o nn Laon 15 19 5 1,283 426 1,085 
Napaneess. sc. 5 seein. ae ews <s areek Seon cee 3 4 3 689 315 565 
Newmarket. . oof seees ds .-0.0 beacon 4h ee 16 BOE BRE aie 680 ASB lll sveaysays 5 eee 
New Dorontovi. onan oe tien vcenie oct Meee cen 127 135 95 2,528 1,542 2,424 
Niagara Palle..2.05%. 0c. Jt ely. aac eee wae 120 219 45 1,738 1,195 1,680 
INOTthBay jo. epee in eer rec ae ee 53 93 44 1,124 633 1,107 
OakvilloF: sui caceodato. catches 178 233 143 431 316 461 
Orillia sre Riajase «+ Gaeta star oss eee eS oa eI 31 26 39 779 475 789 
OSDA WAS. joc.c22 Fates «dno an ee 85 182 65 2,503 1,857 8,2 
Otte we dein. oscoRee veo nate nee 2,060 1,972 1,676 4,462 3,084 3,727 
Onwen Sound..s. dca ce -isset ee coe aed 31 2,416 1,007 1,849 
Parry, Bound... sep es oe ce bihon ee 3 2 5 410 125 327 
Pembroke... tcse- on - sees aA 198 205 121 1,533 916 1,207 
Perthesan. once eae aes ais 21 30 8 767 236 485 
Peterborough........... _ 45 93 81 2,311 1,500 2,087 
PICTON Ties .sic tetoaaees 2 ae ras 14 2 650 310 531 
Port Arthur......... ee 285 425 182 2,027 959 2,303 
Port: Colborne.::). G7sa0te tee. ons cn Ran eee 16 11 6 55 319 640 
Prescotity «a «0. Misjteaceona eae. Cobar eee 22 21 15 1,087 356 595 
FRenEROW)As, a6 si<c'abe Raptor mee Aeon ee Taare 24 12 9 7 308 498 
St: Catharines, 32528. wc. eee ae eee 110 131 85 3,069 1,795 3,213 
St. Thomas. i: Stes t..c08 de Aol act eee 105 461 45 734 88: 732 
Sarmis weiss: coi: tu faeoe hoe eRe nee eee 69 136 39 2,587 1,376 i Mee galirg 
Baulti Sto: Marie. Ja. 33... chien ee ees 473 431 137 942 716 1,016 
SIMCGHO LS os. af Beh vide oe ME ee li 51 11 943 467 832 
Sioux Lookout.j.ius: as... cme Boo. ck eee ee 42 26 45 126 80 147 
SmithsHalls... .4.Gaecdscos | ae neste chabert man 2 9 6 422 232 459 
Stratford... .......tgmae cen sah RE cee ae mead 15 27 11 748 360 661 
Sturgeon alls...). 78563... h Peconic. ct ae iesee 4 4 1 836 583 806 
SUL Dy iy. wooo ot Robheetie Rie nua Ree op ee 332 248 191 1,586 1,062 2,115 
DRT ING ei caict Bago «oe es ok ee 161 514 168 1,185 874 1,189 
TOrOnGOG. s0.5 <1 epithe 200 ob Re ce Ee. 2,876 3,697 3,591 30,530 17,724 27,263 
PLONGOM ey. ss «6; siako SE aho Sovie URE ES eae 55 60 33 885 51 906 
Walkerton. ics. taeits «octane nacre DRE Ree 23 50 24 530 216 615 
Wallaceburg.s...4. 29s cso See ee cee 6 3 5 693 432 883 
Wellandin. . 2... hagtats 2s «cite ccdes en eee we eled 109 88 54 1,331 738 1,410 
WSS BOM ciel ois nj Metta es sacle eRe cca ama ee 163 160 380 1,810 931 1,209 
Windsor oy, 's.. Aedyae tiers, rca er Da ee A 176 308 302 9,999 6, 468 10, 422 
Woodstock... 4ngtay gon cde cae Ee Oe 35 30 24 962 43) 296 
Manitoba sos. hgesidans ot RRS och een 2,263 4,074 1,558 20,440 13,019 20,335 
Brandong, 0.) s:fietgeh ce0c 0 eR ese och Pecos 202 302 121 1,791 941 1,776 
Dauphin 39 48 9 1,068 472 1,130 
Flin Flon a: 122 73 47 162 156.|...., 182 
Portageila Prairies, §..4.-dce®eocss. Aachen, 41 45 21 1,013 512 | 927 
De Pag. a)... MAG Beas Rati ae RN oe. 8 6 22 142 100 - 148 
Within IDO gi., Bos <fe Pe hi -inis Sodas. Bee ee 1,851 3,600 1,338 16,264 10, 838 16,172 
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TABLE D-4.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office (2) Previous | Previous (1) Previous ) Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 3, | Nov. 29,| Dec. 29,| Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, | Dec. 29, 
1957 1956 1955 1957 1956 1955 

PSRSMAUCIROW AINE: cetiiaig.. Sejcins <osstlasasaye'ss sc Slee eae 1,050 1,428 703 14, 636 7,098 15,709 
TES hae cate IORI. corr ei ere OnE eee ae 55 58 35 264 190 258 
LLNS EEL OR. oie AN ge 5 Ate a eA 255 240 135 1,284 669 1,333 
PTE RED ACELOLOn Caer vay. cats tele te se nveate dla ac<ie's oats 37 70 58 1,110 517 1,155 
Prince PAU GED setaistarcis ie) cleccrele: cists siclsty sco Mao icln Se ies 115 54 40 1,592 921 1,625 
Retail ge. Wees SOO CRED Ta TUE UATS RET aCRISI Cee Eoenene 259 677 200 3,981 1,900 4,581 
MASKALOOH sce csteccet sec. ace ne eae eve oe 159 145 125 3,127 1,548 3, 456 
AE OUEKANY, eesi cite hem isiccs sooo eee woes ce ae 69 65 35 804 326 836 
Wee DUIN eC Nat ecee soc fen cne ese Be nies ecwes Wes 34 32 17 335 154 380 
BEATA E ON AY ce ae cate apcitietots «.etitersioeie luis, Gaioialeidle » aleve 67 87 58 2,139 878 2,085 
LAYS @ ES he Onc COREL Doe eent: Sea ee eee 2,742 3,547 2,219 19, 767 10,929 20,576 
ESIGETOE ene chee Tics nen cae E Suse pe oe ee 50 63 46 334 180 367 
Calgary..... ot 983 861 801 5,917 3,715 5,871 
TU va beeul) ae) ) oie Mie, Ae, 4 Wee = ee a 33 14 19 268 174 288 
EU ITLONICOL  <ciyc cele <i dete cc co actttesea des vtec. oved 1,178 2,111 1,053 8,315 4,605 9,246 
“MOE Rit. 2.5 - BS SRA ABT O OSCE ERIE CRD eT eee 211 53 80 260 195 208 
BRS EAA DO on aiers crarsraicler cian e piarclevngescrwisieiepsvers worst 132 154 150 2,586 866 2,669 
MledICIMNGUE Abs coche esses eee ee uncle ns eees 96 174 36 1,173 636 1,152 
TEvatgh [Deis sd eet IER or Se ee ree eae 59 117 34 914 55: 775 
PRraeis OO OLUMDIA: csi. 2 eis sis wks ose oosenec sees 2,150 2,419 2262 56,018 37,325 47,097 
CCT TAR PRUSIIES 2 9 28, As iS aI a oR i ae ee 47 41 16 2,254 1,162 1,852 
MON GOMER raya chetecayeWitelarad Fsyitevasraeislorsjeiare ere oan nee 18 19 110 1,870 480 1,701 
COREA ONO) Fen 6 2 Seen ce) ele Se 5 7 6 848 259 613 
IDES Pajony GhYe) ete S| ae eee eee 45 48 24 391 175 418 
BRAT BA oe aay cs cone, gehalgsassasnain ambos ici dye, iss vies s.8 54 25 16 1,315 429 1,592 

Sea LOOUS sett ol dees ata anno tee elles oie epee 31 54 50 1,146 468 
BOLO ee elas ievevere oi blaieh sia-sisisiettle «bjs soc ab. «oie ely 13 15 10 1,456 999 1,265 
BSHUINOLSY Ureteeecratafes sehc acai Pisv ela sicieca a teiere/nis Zsa sieve #10 eae 89 167 345 338 208 8 
INE CTOTOY CURE 5 79a 3 AIRC CES See eee eee 44 20 11 1,458 645 1,493 
PEAT MEP Re eile ee Cais cs aise sie See e tes fe 21 35 16 1,963 804 2,112 
ENRON OMEN eee Nee Aap Poe asia s cine Seiesiee eso 15 12 4 1,252 608 856 
MMO WMV COETOINS GOK crcreaceracitorerarscararasersus"elerece eels were sare 131 196 82 6,214 4,181 5,506 
MEE ULGGOUCM is cle chet chtt oie Sic res 6 aie icra ttavc.0 cheleveve,« Wares 7 il 3 1,922 849 1,446 
Port Alberni. . 4 16 14 39 1,545 523 802 
Prince George... eas 144 122 82 1,680 1,258 1,443 
RHE CREIPOLU. nna sa crietls! a PIAA wine viel cleiaes dlarale 80 61 46 1,198 762 1,074 
EARINCOUDIN ET cet a cert ot his.s:syeiaG erated sasee levee] ese aeeeees 2 3 548 149 334 
BE epee oa oes tahcistajerescic wie a oo aisieirig a ainsi tse: nele's ene oe 20 5 37 796 438 717 
Vancouver 1,070 1,187 1,097 21,954 19,126 18,110 
DGUELGMMET rite cams Maree ssc sieterss aie aise oe cco stores 31 16 1,968 691 1,458 
Vi ACL Bi (Be DOPE ODE RGORE OE CHCO LOR ES 254 313 222 3,521 2,870 2,862 
DARL LOLAG teeter eee tere ee Eas Sa wile reeks 42 34 27 381 241 446 
OPTS TU. 0 5c nee SR Bg nee 33,224 44,076 30,097 436,163 246,035 396, 881 
ERNIE Pane vce Yota halons, Secs esiSyes See oyorsed se idsareve.8,0,5 19,784 27,634 17,986 343,956 171,326 312,066 
SRA CAP ai rstslrte iste press (ass laPacd ay o0ba0 Wis wine eeeees 13,440 16, 442 12,111 92,207 74,709 84,815 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. : 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5._PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 


Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
ios i Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 


655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 

953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1,_ BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS (REGULAR ONLY) BY 
PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount of 
Province Number of | Benefit on |Weeks Paidt(Disability| Benefit 
Beneficiaries | Initial and days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims $ 
Newfoundland... castes eeeaaeteaee Shannen tassthe 4.8 3,490 19,257 (291) 426,413 
Prince Edward Island... . ive, 017 aston ew een 0.9 709 3,584 (51) 66,110 
Noval Scotia... ..ecasnenee eee Pe a Sa eye: 7.9 4,779 31,443 (2,185) 588,767 
New Bruns wichs Joss. acai naan eet atens ae 7.3 5,561 29,143 (1,392) 555, 106 
Queheos.ivade: denne on see OO eee eee 47.0 33,955 187,834 (20,531) 3,730,175 
OMHETIOD: ccciorcn clele aie ceopbterc ern) tis le aeeatareeets ae oietselete Nh 46.9 33,815 187,513 (17, 281) 3,778,534 
Manitoba. ca scict oe Soritns sh: cor eeelomniaites te aie ean 7.9 5,385 31,579 (2,624) 637,492 
Saskatche wrt ca sdcvccoss misters brah y otebsere nausea te 4.6 3.919 18, 432 (1, 158) 386, 840 
Alibertagia.), os deom hoc tee oe gee ee eae a eae Yew) 6,556 28,173 (1,477) 593,813 
British: Colambia...2:46-shoe eae eee eee 20.7 16,049 82,944 (5,876) 1,764, 864 
Total, Canada, December 1956............... 155.0 114,218 619,902 (52, 866) 12,528,015 
Total, Canada, November 1956............... 108.6 74,130 478, 265 (58, 936) 9,275,471 
Total, Canada, December 1955............... 162.6 107,597 702,642 (63,046) t 11,942, 873 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly”’. 
t In addition, 4,532 days benefit were paid in respect of unemployment occurring prior to October 2. 


TABLE E-2._REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCH, DECEMBER 


31, 1956 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Duration on the Register (weeks) Decem- 
Province and Sex er 

‘ Over | 30, 1955 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Total 
CANADA act anisaac camel 398, 244 136,686 | 58,853 | 73,330 | 62,232 | 24,596 | 13,447 | 8,290 | 20,810 | 388,129 
Maley \ so aatns bo erecistetiiers 315,220 |112,028 | 50,458 | 61,966 | 49,533 | 16,380 8,010 4,770 | 12,075 | 306,988 
Bemale vas iagita<nes 83,024 | 24,658 8,395 | 11,364 | 12,699 8,216 5, 437 3,520 8,735 81,141 
14,883 | 4,867 | 3,038 | 2,575 | 2,400 922 370 230 481 | 11,458 
14, 264 4,729 2,955 2,500 2,314 841 322 196 407 10,981 
619 138 83 75 86 81 48 34 74 477 
3,016 | 1,000 537 572 560 154 63 38 92 2,610 
2,529 875 433 513 486 108 37 24 53 2,238 
487 125 104 59 74 46 26 14 39 372 
18,539 | 5,909 | 2,742} 2,885 | 2,898) 1,516 828 473. | 1,288) 17,717 
16,308 | 5,372 | 2,530] 2,647} 2,552) 1,233 623 357 994 | 15,507 
2,201 537 212 238 346 283 205 116 294 2,210 
20,130 | 6,564] 2,671] 4,193 | 3,309 | 1,354 647 394 998 | 17,940 
16,908 | 5,715 | 2,413 | 3,606} 2,790 991 471 250 672 | 15,029 
3,222 849 258 587 519 363 176 144 326 2,911 
Quebeert. .s.0 veep einer: 127,851 | 46,622 | 18,509 | 23,364 | 18,312 | 7,874] 4,176 | 2,326 | 6,668 | 123,893 
Male x... tantasaavacn eater: 98,885 | 37,069 | 15,583 | 19,716 | 14,478 | 5,183 | 2,394] 1,209 | 3,253 | 95,150 
Female :2 tve.cee aspen ce 28,966 | 9,553 | 2,926] 3,648] 3,834] 2,691] 1,782] 1,117] 3,415 | 28,743 
Ontarloussaccaes.coe tere ieee 114,138 | 39,946 | 15,472 | 20,047 | 16,700 | 6,655 | 4,704 | 3,409 | 7,205 | 117,816 
Ch AGAPCS mean auotor 84,148 | 30,752 | 12,254 | 15,939 | 12,210} 3,910] 2,745] 2,024 | 4,314 | 88,994 
Hemale za iw.csecnaensnies 29,990 | 9,194] 3,218) 4,108] 4,490] 2,745 | 1,959] 1,385 | 2,891 | 28,822 
Manitobal.2accssaaacceseccne 18,086 | 5,943} 2,308 | 3,061 | 3,834] 1,034 557 330 | 1,019 | 18,882 
Male-iciasascea tanner 14,074] 4,853 | 1,910} 2,637] 3,009 635 285 166 579 | 14,424 
Femalés.c).42 ocean. 4,012 | 1,090 398 424 825 399 272 164 440 4,408 
Saskatchewan...............- 12,279 | 3,596 | 2,336 | 2,685 | 2,316 499 276 148 473 | 14,481 
Ale ar ionlsesm ro rmeneneren 10,397 | 3,088] 2,183} 2,398] 2,002 327 133 73 248 | 12,380 
Hemiale 5/5. seca concn 1,882 508 203 242 314 172 143 75 225 2,101 
PED Oba tere eterere comets alctersatrctst. 18,359 | 5,154) 3,901 | 4,164} 3,110 812 400 219 599 | 19,924 
4,560 | 3,626] 3,813 | 2,638 494 194 123 401 | 17,030 
594 275 351 472 318 206 96 198 2,894 
17,085 | 7,339 | 9,834] 8,793} 3,776] 1,426 723 | 1,987 | 48,458 
15,015 | 6,621} 8,202] 7,054 | 2,658 806 348 | 1,154 | 35,255 
2,070 718} 1,632 | 1,739 | 1,118 620 375 833 8,203 


TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices ait Had’ Ge Month 
Province 
p Not 
Total Entitled ° 
Total* Tnitialf | Renewal | Disposed to Hpitiled Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

XEN A 0TLLG27O enceener eer anenenne ate Samana 8,772 7,130 1,642 6,501 4,036 2,465 4,991 
Prince Pdward Island .:2....0c'cscess bese 1,986 1,637 349 1,301 951 350 1,056 
NONE GOR es a ae Oe 10, 844 7,946 2,898 7,625 5,746 1,879 5,391 
DNewelbnunawieke e225 ee iiccceadacss 12,700 9,961 2,739 9,378 6,942 2,436 6, 487 
ICING: Gack AI a eee ae eee eee 87,160 62,291 24, 869 59,347 45,034 14,313 42,971 
(OER GN). 6 oth area) Coe ce 6 rr 76,118 53,347 22,768 63, 664 47, 326 16,338 26,999 
Muerte Sauna, 15) 2a Se aeeen ee ee 10, 821 8,523 2,298 9,326 6, 222 3,104 3,651 
IVR CMO WINE Ff Oniss cco chc erie eescvaetee 8,321 6,778 1,543 6, 483 4,554 1,929 3,735 
UIST hb ae cies Ae eB Or Ae ee oe 12,974 10,092 2,882 10, 962 8, 254 2,708 4,987 
ress Colimbid,..c 0.50008 ei eee sn bee 35,405 25,902 9,503 27, 859 20, 854 7,005 14, 497 
Total, Canada, December 1956....... 265,098 193, 607 71,491 202,446 149,919 52,527 114,715 
Total, Canada, November 1956....... 151,356 104, 143 47,213 121,516 91,884 29, 632 52,063 
Total, Canada, December 1955....... 276, 454 191,009 85, 445 216,050 139, 672 76,378 110,541 


* In addition, revised claims received 


numbered 19,037. 


+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 
t In addition, 18,327 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,388 were special requests not granted and 786 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 3,116 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


IQSD INO VEMDER 0.5000 eco cae c oceans ses 
PERS COLELD EM yeasts Sates sisidsie cis fs s- eparese 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
BO Sas ae AO MITES 3,469, 000 3,305,900 163, 100 
SA fire nual dy yetaptetecd 3,517,000 3,297, 200 219, 800 

3,600, 000 3,211,900 388, OOF 
3,613,000 3,136, 100 476, 9007 
3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 0007 
3,675, 000 3,163,900 511, 100t 
3,502,000 3, 209, 900 292,100 
3,519, 000 3,330, 100 188,900 
3,601,000 3,465,000 136, 000 
3,644, 000 3,505, 500 138, 500 
3,651, 000 3,518,700 132,300 
3,647,000 3,518, 600 128, 400 
Not available |Not available | Not available 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
a : Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation ewan 

Service 
POH I —== Viear ect. aros ca erates enieerecre BEB 7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
LOB2 == V GSE sean «21. sleaeeiles's Moneta 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 “116.2 116.0 
LOGS — V Gar ie vp eeistaie.n ahhate dots aise TERED Me els 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1954— Y ear wie. ais. o5.c yidietets ables. be Meanie 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
1955. —Y 6ar ing sis aot ites wet oie oe 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 V ears cae: tae. seanes Gee eee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1956—February snc cesccaces tae ceeeeeeee 116.4 109.9 131.5 108.6 116.7 119.3 
March .a don percatters 116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
April. 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
ay.. 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
June... 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
July ..... 118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
August 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
September 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 117.1 121 4 
October 5, Joli eee re eee 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 117.7 121 6 
November. 2.05.05. . seomenetan 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122 8 
December. jan svsccteeese cn ee 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1967 —January. 5 soc ca[ eine lenin ee ee 120.3 117.1 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
Hebriiary'.ic. «2 vee oeeraca een See 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
; House- Com- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 
January |December| January Operation and 
1956 1956 1957 Services 
(4) St. John’s Nfid............. 104.7 107.5 107.7 104.7 110.1 100.6 106.8 115.4 
Halifax Mec iaieievorets, scars avatars arateeiae 114.5 118.5 VUS 6 = 1252 127.4 114.9 123.9 121.6 
ALE VOuN crete oem oer ee 117.4 121.1 121.2 116.8 131.3 116.9 119.7 126.7 
Montreal. «. «tfaen cas tote 117.4 120.7 120.6 120.5 138.6 103.8 115.6 122.9 
CLEAR coe cainn se eee eae 117.5 121.6 121.4 115.7 140.5 111.0 116.9 126.1 
Toronto Late siass’s eens arene ear 118.8 123.1 123.1 116.4 149.6 111.1 119.4 124.2 
IWIRMIPSR co cserace nine tuae 116.8 118.4 118.8 115.2 128.4 113.3 116.2 122.4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115.2 WA 11751 114.1 118.9 116.0 119.6 117.9 
Edmonton—Calgary.,......... 114.8 117.4 117.2 113.5 121.2 113.5 118.2 121.6 
Wancouyert.t ss. ces ccoc anos 120.0 121.7 122.1 119.7 129.5 111.7 128.9 123.0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices overtime in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(})St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY AND DECEMBER 1956, 
JANUARY 1957; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- I of 
mencing In mencing In M ie Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence D ODs mated 
Month Month BYB Working 
Time 
1957* 
JETER Qik Botee ao GRRSBne conan 16 24t 6,471 6,960t} 53,580 0.06 
1956 
JE Ye( 1S OAS Os Gigols Gene Cee ne 6 18 470 1,462 14,305 0.02 
JEVTD Bo Guess GR Od Bn “ODO oa ae rere 6 14t 1,789 17,341t] 338,355 0.34 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


; 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
eluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 


25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 
Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 


‘Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual! Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 


volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 

~ Jockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (Hnglish or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Weekly Salaries for Office Occupations in 
Manufacturing in Canada, October 1, 1955 


(Supplement to Annual Report on Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada) 

Covers office workers 

25 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 
15 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Sixth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 

10 cents a copy. (English or French) 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15 cents a copy. (English). 


Jutroducing ... 


A NEW LOOSE-LEAF SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE FOR 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA 


A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analyzed by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The information, formerly included in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour, will, by means of the new service, be issued earlier than in the past. More than 
ninety tables covering most industries in Canada will now be released individually on 
loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 


The tables, compiled from information obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956 of 
some 14,000 establishments located in all ten provinces, show, in the majority of cases, 
the average and predominant range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 
the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


The first tables will be ready early in March and others will follow from time to time 
until approximately July. 


In addition, subscribers will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published 

next Fall. 
Price: First Year Service including attractive binder with index tabs and paper bound 
Sails: ee Re ne A SRA To.” bene weucumn.e ebb as $7.50 per year. 


Service without indexed binder .........+--2202+eeee eres esceceenes $5.00 per year. 


(Copies of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
quantity orders for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 


ORDER FORM 


The Queen’s Printer Prepayment is required. Cheques or Postal 
Money Orders should be made payable to the 


% Superintendent of Publications vohriie: Gunman tons tee 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Hnelosed -Gired. ty ast Me coats Chatze to Deposit AccountmiNo) sence ee oe 
Pleaseusend més. x gan soace cone hae Wage Rates First Year Service(:) at $7.50 per year 
ANCL AOL Mtes Peele ee Wage Rates Service(s) without indexed binder at $5.00 per year. 
NAME 
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